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Boston : 


-  Co?? /  f  n n t  r~>c<  & 


/tyiOax. 2*  ti  ^  ia. 

-m°' 

^  Eeoeni  English  tourists  who  have  visited  I 
this  country,  and  written  subsequent  books  of 
travel,  have  never  failed  to  praise  the  Pullman  I 
palace  and  sleeping  cars,  and  to  urge  their 
adoption  by  English  railways.  The  latter 
?«ftjfeC<yled«’,t0  8<”"e  extent,  the  American  | 
fashion  of  railway  accidents,  have  at  length 
to®en  ^™.uee»« ??■ e°i> sider  the  subject  of  sleopiig- 
cars.  The  Midlaud  Kailway  has  just  made  a 
contract  for  a  trtimber  of  American  sleeping  and 
palace  cars,  and  travelers  on  that  line  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  using  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  adopting  whnt  is  really  a  great  benefit 
to  travelers,  that  the  English  railway  compa¬ 
nies  will  not  also  adopt  the  unpleasant  features 
of  the  sleeping-car.  The  ill-mannered  porter 
^if0^ce8Ca88?n^ri  ,to  goto  bed  and  get  up 
precisely  when  he  thinks  proper,  and  who  never 
fails  to  produce  that  hopeless  entanglement  of 


fails  to  produce  that  hopeless  eutangloinenl 
boots  which  leads  to  so  much  misery  and  v 
faulty  in  the  morning,  is  not  a  necessary  feati 
of  the  sleeping-car,  aud  should,  by  no  means,  ue  i 
YOTkTimesUP°n  aVy  railway.— [New  | 


tkaULe  afreoU 

of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  have  determined  to 
StfWV  ,cars  "P°“  .their  railway  on  the  completion 
Tnno  i  'f  nne8  t0  L^erP?«l.  ^hichis  expected  in 
aSS!™*  ^  Carnages  of  a  similar  description  are,  we 
understand,  to  be  also  run  upon  the  South  Eastern 
m  th°  “*!».- 


©he  Sheffield  ®elegea|ih. 

_ THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1873. 

An  KxrERniRHT.-The  new  railway  sleeping  car-' 
nage  constructed  for  the  North  British  Railway  Com¬ 
ity  was  used  on  Monday  for  the  first  time  in  the  ' 
10. -o  East  Coast  day  express  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon-/ 
don.  The  carriage  was  occupied  by  a  large  party.  At- 
iTu  the  hindmost  axle  was  found  so  greatly  heated ; 


^**11  fK  ° ^greatly  Seated  ] 

and  the  smell  of  burning  so  strong,  that  it  was  con 
sidered  unsafe  for  the  carriage  to  proceed  further. 
The  occupants,  including  an  invalid  lady,  and  luggage,  | 
were  therefore  transferred  to  another  carriage,  an3  the, 
f  sleeping  carriage  was  left  behind  at  Berwick”  where  it  1 
w  undergoing  examination. 


The  Pullman  Shooting  Club  of  Indiana  hunt  iu 
a  palace  car— so  says  an  exchange— and  if  the  pal¬ 
ace  car  is  like  some  wo  have  suffered  in ,  they  And 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  game,  plenty  of  it. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  38,  1S73,  (\^[[[  /  <;«/< 

A  Pullman  Spy  c^nes  Unto  Grief.  r 

[From  the Sednlia  Bazoo.]  MAJ/fiyAfe 

1  he  Pullman  palacc-sloeping-cur  business  is 
as  our  renders  are  aware,  one  or  the  most 
grasping  and  gigantic  monopolies  that  exists  in  •  Oi-^  , 
tic  picsciit  age.  And  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
finy  claims  upon  public  favor  for  meritorious  O 

services  rendered,  or  the  advancement  of  the 
interest  or  welfare  of  civilization  of  the  couu- 
irv  from  wuence  it  derives  its  support.  It  is 
like  a  parasitic  plant  that  fastens  itself  upon 
some  thrifty  vegetative,  and  draws  its  sus¬ 
tenance  from  another's  vitality.  Although  but 
a  recent  invention,  the  cars  of  George  Pifllmau 
arc  attached  to  nearly  all  the  trains  iu  the 
,  ™t!\  tlie  exception  of  bring 
attached  to  the  train,  they  are  an  entirely  inde* 
pendent  institution,  and  its  employes  are  som 
rate  and  foreign  to  tiiose  of  the  road  on  which 
fnw  ‘  A“out  a  year  ago  Pullman  made  a 
hnv  that  every  applicant  for  a  condnctorsliin 
of  one  of  Ins  cars  should  deposit  $  100  a 
guaranty  of  honesty  and  good  faith.  If 
breach  of  honesty  is  committed,  the  deficit 
made  up  from  the  deposit.  This  is  all  v, 
good;  but  if  the  fact  is  taken  into  considerati 
that  he  lias  some  2,000  conductors,  each  of 
whom  has  deposited  $100.  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mi .  Pullman  handles  a  capital  of  $  200,000  of 
other  men's  money,  on  which  he  has  uot  to  pav 
a  cent  of  interest.  *  ' 

Again,  each  car  has  a  conductor  and  port* 
and  both  are  obliged  to  wear  a  prescribed  uni 
form .  1  Ins  uniform  must  be  bought  from  iiin 
at  prices  which  yield  a  profit,  and  with  4,000 
employes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “cheap  cloth 
mg  business”  of  Mr.  Pullman  is  one  of  no  i 
significant  proportions ,  The  porter  receives 
salary,  but  is  dependent  upon  gratuities  r 
eeived  from  passengers.  Tills  system  is  a  «rc 
annoyance  to  patrons,  who  have  to  purchase 
Triee  lncllfler0Dt  n,’glit's  rest  at  an  extortionate 

In  order  that  no  chance  whatever  of  being 
defrauded  shall  exist,  he  lias  a  corps  of  detei 
liyes,  or  “spotters,”  as  they  are  called,  who; 
polo  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  th 
conductors,  who  are  thus  under  r  most  dm 
greeable  system  of  espionage.  There  is  some 
tinng  m  flie  duty  of  a  spy  that  is  utterly  repul 
sive  ana  despicable  to  every  high-minded  ai 
honorable  man,  and  the  class  who  follow  tu 
detective  calling  is  generally  held  in  supreme 
contempt  by  those  who  are  Its  victims. 

Among  the  Pullman  conductors  on  the  Mi 
sc  uri  Pacific  Railroad  is  Mr.  Tom  Kingsley  ,  n 
c  V,  and  well-known  railroad  man.  Ho'  was  for 
nn  viy  passenger  conductor  on  the.  C.  and  H 
P.  It.,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Pullman  f< 
some  three  years,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
bw  arr.iit  o::e  year.  Night  before  Iasi,  hi  le 


ward  trip.  Upon  the  same  carwasone  of  these 
spies,  sent  to  watch  him,  who  took  a  berlh 
j  and  to  all  appearances  was  an  ordinary  pas 
senger  on  the  train.  But  there  was  somethin 
sneaking  in  the  fellow’s  looks  that  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  afterwards  be 
came  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mau  was 
spy  upon  his  actions.  Feeling  naturally  indig 
mint,  the  more  lie  thought  the  matter  over  th 
more  he  became  enraged.  In  the  morning  the 
detective  arose  near  Otterville;  Mr.  Kiugslcy 
approached  him  and  invited  him  into  the  bag¬ 
gage  ear,  which,  after  entering,  be  locked 
Be  then  told  the  spy  he  had  discovered 
ids  character,  anil  "  that  he  proposed 
to  treat  him  as  his  conduct,  in  his  eyes, 
justly  merited.  Tom snilnd  right,  iu and  thrashed 
him  all  the  way  from  Otterville  to  Smith  ton 
erecting  a  mansard  roof,  with  all  modern  im 
provements,  upon  the  head  of  the  detective 
When  lie  was  through,  he  helped  him  back  into 
the  passenger  car,  where  he  remained  till  he 
reached  Sedalin  and  the  Ives  House.  Mr.  J. 
K.  Millemnn,  sleeping-car  detective,  is  now  i 
room  No.  41  undergoing  repairs,  and  trying  t 
reduce  the  size  of  his  head  to  natural  dinion 
siotis.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Pullman  is  bereft  for 
the  time  of  the  services  of  this  very  devoted, 
but  unfortunate,  spy. 


_  ^?L4-*L?a. y  er  rt-Y  /$- 

: — -~~J  —  -  - - - *  _ 

THE  NEW  RAILWAY  SLEEPING  CAR. ) 

In  cur  incapacity  to  improve  on  our  unquestion-  ] 
fable  inventiveness,  we  may  be  said,  at  all  events  | 
as  regards  some  things,  to  be  on  a  par  with  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  made 
gunpowder,  and  understood  the  art  of  print- 
nmf>  long  before,  in  the  Western  hemisphere,1 
Fnnr  Bacon  had  discovered  the  destructive 
power  of  “  villanous  saltpetre,”  or  Guttcnburg 
had  carved  and  inked  nis  first  rude  wooden 
block  ;  but  to  this  day  they  have  scarcely  moved 
forward  a  pace  in  the  improvement  of  either  disco¬ 
very.  It  was  the  body  of  a  stage-coach  which 
George  Stephenson  mounted  upon  wheels  to  run 
behind  his  first  locomotive,  and  to  this  day  our 
railway  carriages  are  simply  so  many  stage¬ 
coach  bodies,  built  back  to  back,  and  mounted 
on  the  same  framework.  For  long  jour¬ 
neys  or  short,  for  night  journeys  or  day,  the 
pattern  remains  the  same.  Our  first-class  carriages 
are  so  many  stalls,  like  the  Stalls  of  tho  Knights 
°fljJGa,1Prin  ,Kin?  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  only 
padded  and  cushioned  ;  our  second-class  carriages 
have  the  inevitable  uncompromising  back  and 
drugget  seat ;  oui  third-class  carriages  are  pens 
with  hard  wooden  ledges  in  them,  which  only 
courtesy  can  term  seats.  The  first  to  make  railways, 

I  we  are  tlie  last  to  attempt  making  railway  travel- 
lmg  reasonably  comfortable,  although  in  Britain 
the  cost  of  railway  travelling  is  higher  than  any- 
where  else.  The  second-class  carriages  of  Gcr- 
many  are  infinitely  more  luxurious  than  aro  our 
first-class  carriages ;  and  the  passenger  from 
London  to  Inverness,  although  his  jouraoy  last 
Bixteen  hours,  must  sigh  in  vain,  while  his  back  j 
aches  and  his  limbs  are  cramped,  for  even  the 
humblest  imitation  of  the  Pullman’s  sleepino'  cars,  j 
which  run  as  a  matter  of  course  on  every  Ameri-  I 
can  line  of  any  length.  After  thirty  years’  1 
experience  of  railway  travelling,  we  have  I 
still  to  depend  for  a  modicum  of  re«t  j 
I  on  a  quasi-reclining  attitude  on  the  couph 
of  splints  _  which  the  guard,  when  dub  1 
tipped,  is  willing  to  supply ;  and  even  when  ii 
possession  of  the  splints,  the  traveller  has  no  se 
curity  that  his  rest,  barely  at  tho  best  more  com-  l 
fortable  than  if  he  tried  to  sleep  on  a  ladder,  nwv  I 
not  be  brought  to  a  elose  by  the  entrance  of  a  l 
passenger  having  a  right  to  the  third  cushion  With  '■ 
winch  he  has  laboriously  contrived  hie  uneasy 
pallet.  J  I 

But  the  era  of  better  things  for  railway  tra¬ 
vellers  has  at  last  commenced.  Last  night  there 
arrived  at  King’s-cross,  after  a  successful  ran 
from  Scotland,  a  veritable  Bleeping  carriage  ;  not, 
inci'(fed,  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  Pull¬ 
man’s  car,  so  highly  appreciated  by  American  tra¬ 
vellers,  yet  a  .vehicle  in  which  it  is  possible  to  sleer 
comfortably  in'  the  normal  position,  and  to  awakt 
suffering  neither  from  cramps  nor  from  dislocutioi 
of  tho  spinal  vertebrae.  The  credit  of  tho  introduc-  ' 
tion  of  this  improvement  in  our  insular  railway 
passenger  transport  is  due  to  tho  North  British 
Railway  Company,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  so  good  an  example  will  as  speedily 
as  possible  he  followed  by  all  tho  other  companies 
who  possess  long  lines.  The  new  sleeping  car¬ 
nage  has  been  built  for  tho  North  British  Com- 
pany  by  tho  Ashbury  Railway  Carnage  Company 
of  Manchester,  and  is  a  model  of  good  taste,  ami 
of  elegant  and  durable  workmanship.  It  is  30 
feet  long,  and  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  outside  mea¬ 
surement,  and  is  6  feet  10  inches  high  in  tho 
centre  inside.  At  one  end  of  the  carriage  is  a 
luggage  compartment ;  at  the  other,  an  I 
ordinary  second-class  compartment,  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  being  devoted  to  the  sleeping 
accommodation.  This  consists  of  two  conuuodious  1 
saloons,  which  arc  each  fitted  for  three  first-class 
passengers.  These  saloons  are  connected  by  a  l 
I  lobby  or  passage,  off  one  side  of  which  open's  a  | 
well-arranged  lavatory,  off  the  other  a  water-  j 
closet.  The  lavatory  is  furnished  with  a  largo  j 
mirror,  a  lamp,  a  tap  for  filtered  water  in  connee-' 
tion  with  a  filtering  cistern  on  the  roof,  a  marble 
slaband  wash-bowl,  towels,  combs,  brushes,  ainl 


Each  saloon  iS  about  nine  .feet  in  lengSiTTmcftli 

doors  being  close  to  what  may  be  termed  the  waist 

I  of  the  carriage — viz.,  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
intermediate  lobby  and  its  appurtenances,  there  is 
a  clear  space  left  between  the  gangway  from  door 
to  door  and  the  partition ;  in  the  one  case  be¬ 
tween  the  second -class  compartment,  in  the  other 
I  the  luggage  oompartment,  of  more  than  six  feet. 

It  is  this  space  whioh  is  utilised  for  the  seeping 
accommodation.  When  the  beds  are  not  down^ 
one  sees  simply  threo  first -class  seats, 

with  high  padded  backs  fixed  against  the 
partitions  just  specified,  and  facing  in  both 
saloons  towards  the  waist  of  the  carriage  occupied 
by  the  intermediate  lobby.  When  a  bed  is  wanted, 
all  that  is  required  is  to  lay  hold  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  high  padded  framework 
which  forms  the  back  of  each  seat,  and  to  pidl 
it  forward.  By  its  own  weight  it  falls  gently 
down  into  a  horizontal  position,  the  same  motion 
displacing  and  sinking  the  seat.  It  is  found  that 
the  padded  back  is  like  the  sofa  in  Cowper’s 
poem,  “  contrived  by  care  a  doublo  debt  to 
pay.”  Exteriorily  it  was  a  padded  back 
—only  this,  and  nothing  more.  But  its  inner 
side,  which  lies  disclosed  when  pulled  down 
as  has  been  described,  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  comfortable  mattress  six  feet  threo 
inches  long,  with  a  cushion  for  a  pillow.  When 
all  three  beds  are  down,  lying  parallel  to  each 
other  as  they  do,  they  occupy  the  whole  area  of 
tho  saloon,  with  the  exception  of  a  gangway  space 
extending  along  the  foot  of  the  beds  from  door  to 
door ; .  but  the  doors  open  clear  of  the  beds,  and  ) 
thus  it  is  possible  for  any  of  the  threo  recumbent 
jjassengers  to  quit  his  couch,  getting  out  at  the 
foot,  and  leave  the  carriage  altogether,  or  go  into 
the  intermediate  lobby,  without  disturbing  his 
fellow  travellers  on  the  other  two  beds.  When 
any  one  of  the  beds  is  no  longer  required,  it 
is  replaced  in  its  original  position  by  an  easy  lift, 
and  the  seat  springs  up  into  its  usual  position,  as  in 
a  first-class  Carriage.  1 1 

The  interiors  of  both  saloons  are  handsomely 
I  pannelled  on  the  sides  and  roofs  in  silver  walnut 
1  wood,  with  mouldings  of  ebony  and  gold.  Tho 
upholstering  is  in  crimson,  the  mountings  are 
silver-plated,  and  the  floor  is  richly  carpeted  on  a 
layer  of  kamptulicon.  Yentilation  is  effected  at 
I  top  or  bottom  at  pleasure  by  moveable  louvres  or 

slides,  and  each  6aloon  is  provided  with  a  10-inch 

roof  lamp.  Tho  whole  of  the  framowork  and  of 
the  exterior  pannelling  is  of  Moulmein  teak,  the 
soles  being  strengthened  by  exterior  platos  of  iron,  ' 
through  which  the  bolts  securing  the  axle-  j 
guards  and  other  ironwork  used  in  the  construction  1 
of  tho  underframe  pass,  and  are  properly  secured.  ' 
The  underframe  is  mounted  on  three  pairs  of 
Mansell’s  wood-centre  wheels,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  with  iron- wrought  bosses  and  steel  tires, 
the  body  being  secured  to  the  underframe  by 
bolts  passing  through  indiarubber  body  cushions.  ,  | 
placet!  between  the  underframe  and  the  double 
bottom  of  the  carriage  body. 

It  is  earnestly  to  he  hoped  that  the  North  British 
Company  will  modify  the  intention  they  seem  at  I 
present  to  entertain,  to  run  this  sleeping  carriage 
only  when  it  has  been  specially  bespoken.  By  having 
three  more  built  like  it,  they  might  have  a  sleeping 
carriage  on  all  the  through  night  trains  -between  I 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  we  are  certain  that 
the  return  for  the  outlay  would  more  than  justify 
it.  Very  few  persons  who  now  travel  first-olass 
on  the  long  night  journey  would  grudge  to  pay 
the  ten  shillings  extra  which  it  is  intended  to 
charge  for  a  seat  in  the  sleeping  carriage.  Mr. 
Connor,  the  locomotive  superintendent  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  speaking  in  public  tho  other 
day,  expressed  his  conviction  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  railway  carriages  would  not  bo  com¬ 
plete  until  people  could  not  only  sleep 
and  wash,  but  breakfast  with  them,  and  that  he 
did  not  despair  of  seeing  such  an  ultimate  result. 
Travellers  by  the  limited'  mail  will  be  extremely 
glad  if  Mr  Connor  can  substitute  a  leisurely 
breakfast — say  somewhere  about  Boattock— for  i 
the  hasty  cup  of  coffee  with  which  they  are  wont  I 
[to  scald  their  throats  at  Carlisle  ;  but  if,  while  he 
is  contriving  his  breakfast,  he  should  in  tho  mean¬ 
time  have  so  far  the  courage  of  his  opinions  as  toi 
ut  sleeping  carriages  on  the  western  highway 
etweon  London  qpd  the  North,  we  shall  be  con- 
go  without-  the  breakfast 
iok.M  “  !• 


lertnshite  Siwes. 


THE  CHICAGO  TIMES 


The  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholden 
of  the  Midland  Bailway  Company  was  Held  at  the 
Board  Room,  Derby  8tation,  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Price,  M.P.,  presided.  There  was  a  large  attendants. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port  and  statement  of  acoonnts,  dilated  at  some  length 
on  the  remarkable  commercial  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  past  year  in  its  relation  to  the  affairs 
of  the  company.  The  considerable  inorease  in  trade 
had,  he  observed,  resulted  in  the  increased  prioe  ef 

- One  of  the  commodities  the  company 

and  .churned,  and  its  increased  price 
-rorbiug  expenses.  He 
ras  a  ouric-us  fact  that 

_ waa  ei  ported  than 

(Hear,  hear.)  The  general  manager  of 
fr.  Allport,  whilst  recently  travelling  in 


PULLMAN  IN  EUROPE. 


Pullman,  now  in  Europe,  that  he  has  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  Midland  Railway  company 
for  the  adoption  of  hiB  palace  sleeping  and  draw¬ 
ing-room  cars  on  that  road.  The  Midland  is  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Liverpool,  and  i 
brace  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  It 
road  in  England,  and  the  most  important. 

ought  by  the  manage- 


commodities. 

largely  carried _  _ 

haa  "ar.H  .crably  effected  their  w< 

»T tided,  of  course,  to  cost.  It  wi 
in  1ST 2  only  8}  per  cent,  more  cos 
former  joart).  Jllcor,  boor.)  Th 

the  oompany,  Mr.  Allport,  whilst, _ 10  — 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  hau  been  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  aooommodation  there  afforded  to 
the  travelling  public,  and  had  made  it  his  special  Dusi- 
ness  to  study  the  means  end  4ppliar.ee a  in  connection 
with  Pulmun’s  oars.  Acting  upon  his  advice  the 
directors  had  been  induced  to  Invite  Mr.  Pultnan 
to  this  country,  with  a  view  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  his  system,  at  all  events  experimentally; 
and  he  was  glad  to  state  that  that  gentleman  was 
then  to  the  room.  [The  Ch  aim-fin  Imre  intro 
duced  Mr.  Pnlman,  who  bowed  his  acknowledgement 
of  fhe  applause  he  reoeived.]  He  hoped  before  long 
the  Midland  Company,  which  had  initiated  so  many 
great  improvements,  might  have  the  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  to  uhe  British  public  a  inode  of  conftt- 
ance  which  reflected  so  much  credit  ca  the  skill,  en¬ 
terprise,  and  prabldoal  sagacity  of  their  cousins  on 
the  other  side  of  tk«  Atlantic.  (Hear,  hear,  an'd 
applause.)  By  these  .means  accorcmosiaucm  equal  to 
that  of  a  firH,t-olaaa  hotel  was  afforded  both  day  and 
night  to  all  passengers  willin'^  to  pay  for  it,  bv  a 
small  addition  to  the  ordinary  fate,  and  the  most, 
tedious  journeys  would  by  this  system  he  performed 
jit*  little  diaoomfort.  It  was  n»t -fcropoaod  tbfit  the 
Midland  Ct  nipany  shonld  bring  cTtfr  bodily  oari-isgts 
running  on  the  Amerioon  nfid'  Canadian '  lines,  cut 
carriages  speedily  adapts  to,  their  rcqui-c-nents, 
constructed  on  the  Fulmar  ptmoipw,  would  br,  feiddt 


the  longest 
'  ‘  The 


arrangement  has  been  bol„_.  _ _ „6„_ 

meat  of  the  road,  the  manager,  Mr.  Allport,  hav¬ 
ing  visited  this  country,  and  satisfied  himself, 
mainly  by  a  trip  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
of  the  desirableness  of  .the  Pullman  -system.  The 
contract  is  the  same  as  between  the  Pullman 
company  and  American  roads,  and  though  not 
made  in  the  name  of  the  company,  it  may  avail 
itself  of  it  if  it  chooses. 

The  first  cars  will  be  shipped  in  September, 
consisting  of  ten,  of  the  different  varieties, 
which  are  already  in  progress  of  manufacture  at 
the  Pullman  works  in  Detroit.  They  will  be 
shipped  in  sections  and  pnt  together  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  is  another  triumph  of  American  skill  and 
enterprise,  in  which  the  country  may  feel  the 
highest  pride.  By  and  by,  doubtless,  Americans 
may  ride  all  over  Europe  in  Amerioan-built  cars. 


THE  COMMERCIAL, 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  10,  1873. 


English  Sleeping-Cars. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
a  sleeping-car  was  run  on  a  British  railway  in 
the  month  of  February,  1878.  No  one  will'  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  affair  was  vastly  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  in  such  general  use  in  America. 
The  London  News  gives  a  description  of  the 
single  car  thus  far  in  use:  it  is  thirty  feet  long, 
about  half  the  length  of  a  “Pullman  sleeper.” 
One  end  is  devoted  to  a  luggage  compartment, 
the  other  to  an  ordinary  second-class  comparts 
inent.  The  part,  devoted  to  sleeping  arrange¬ 
ments  is  eighteen  feet  in  length,  in  two  saloons, 
each  giving  accommodation  to  three  passengers. 
There  is  apparently  no  partition  or  curtains  be¬ 
tween  the  beds,  so  that  unless  there  is  a  party 
of  three  to  take  a  compartment  ,  one  or  more 
of  the  beds  must  be  unoccupied,  provided 
the  travelers  are  at  all  particular  about  their 
sleeping  companions.  The  most  singular  thing 
about  this  single  sleeping-car,  owned  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  operates  more  than  eight  hundred 
miles  of  railway,  is,  that  it  is  not  proposed  to 
inn  it  regularly,  but-  only  when  it  has  been 
specially  bespoken.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
t  hat  the  doors  of  the  car  open  in  such  a  way 
that  the  occupant  of  either  bed  may  go  out 
without  stepping  over  anybody:  but  to  do  so  he 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  18,  1873. 


The-  wise  men  of  Lansing  propose  to  lay- 
taxation  upon  the  Pullman  Palace  cars, 
because  luxuries  should  always  be  taxed. 
These  wise  men  should  become  wiser.  A 
tax  is  proper  only  in  proportion  that  it  is 
productive ;  and  it  will  be  productive  in 
precisely  the  proportion  that  it  falls  on 
articles  of  general  and  Indispensable  con¬ 
sumption.  Of  the  throng  of  travellers, 
who  traverse  Michigan,  a  very  small 
proportion  pay  the  extra  fare  re¬ 
quired  for  the  luxurious  comfort  ol 
a  palace  car;  and  a  serious  addition 
to  the  charge,  which  taxation  would 
authorize,  and  possibly  render  necessary, 
would  go  far  to  drive  the  public  entirely 
out  of  those  rolling  bedrooms  and  parlors. 
In  this  way,  the  State  Treasury  would 
gain  nothing ;  while  the  public  would  be 
deprived  of  a  convenience,  which,  while 
not  absolutely  indispensable,  yet  tends  to 
diminish  the  weariness  and  fatigue  of  the 
way-worn  traveler. 

Taxation,  in  injudicious  bauds,  is  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  egg,  simply  because  the  egg  is 
golden.  It  should  bo  devoted  rather  to 
objects  of  general  aud  indispensable  use, 
Which  men  yvill  adhere  t<jlu  spite  of  every 
impost. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


—  Don't  put  P.  P.  C.  on  your  visiting  enrd  any 
nore  unless  you  would  be  taken  for  an  attache  of  the 
’ullman  Palace  Car  Company. 


mr  - 

.  Sleeping  Cariuaoh.— Mr.  'James  Ashbury 
® J  *h«  Ashbury  Railway  Carries  and  Iron  Com- 
pauy  (Limited),  informs  u.  that  the  firs*  sleeping  carriage 
for  use  on  an  English  railway  was  used  on  the  journey  from 
Glasgow  to  London  last  night,  and  arrived  at  th#  Grat 
Northern  terminus.  King  a-cross,  at  8  p.m.  This  carriage 
was  nut  on  the  line  about  a  fortnight  ago  for  its  first  tripto 
London,  but,  owing  to  a  heated  axleboz  (an  accident  that 
ovrru*.),  wa.  uncoupled  from  the 


the  daily  graphic 

NEW  YORK  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  11  1873. 


During  the  progress  of  the  Vienna  Exposition 
sleeping-cars,  after  the  American  pattern,  are  to 
be  introduced  on  the  railroads  between  London 
and  Vienna.  The  innovation  will  probably  prove 
remunerative  to  the  enterprising  railroads  upon 
which  the  cars  may  be  placed.  But  a  question 
has  arisen  in  the  shrewd  British  mind  in  this 
connection  which  seems  destined  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  entire  advantages  of  the  plan,  and  this 
is  as  to  the  responsibility,  in  case  of  a  robbery  on 
one  of  these  sleeping  cars,  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  or  of  the  contractor  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pullman  in  this  country,  may  place  these  rail¬ 
road  conveniences  upon  the  rails.  In  the  United 
States  seven  men  out  of  ten,  thus  spoiled  of  their 
substance,  unless  the  robbery  should  be  for  a 
ge  amount,  would  merely  anathematize  their 
ss,  curse  their  stupidity  in  permitting  them¬ 
selves  to  be  robbed,  and,  without  bothering 
about  a  reclamation— which  they  would  we  5 
know  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
trouble— would  go  their  ways  and  pocket  their 


§  rtss. 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1873. 

Pa  ace  tars  iu  Englaud. 

The  American  idea  of  palace  sleeping  cars 
at  last  making  headway  in  England.  The 
North  British  Railway  has  definitely  adopted 
the  system  and  the  first  ear  of  the  kind  has 
,t  been  placed  on  the  line.  It  is  thirty  feet 
ung, seven  tect  six  inches  wide,  outside  mea- 
urment,  and  six  feet  ten  inches  high  iuter- 
nally.  It  has  a  “first  class”  compartment  at 
une  end;  two  “first  class”  saloon  compart¬ 
ments  iu  the  middle,  and  a  baggage  room  at 
the  opposite  end.  A  lavatory  or  washroom 
is  supplied  with  water  from  a  tank  on  the 
roof  oi  the  car,  which  also  feeds  filtered  water 
a  water  cooler  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
■  wheels  are  elastic  or  wood  centre  a 
wooden  cushion  being  compressed  between 
the  iron  hub  or  bars  and  the  steel  tire  of  each 
India  rubber  springs  are  placed  between  the 
car  bottom  and  the  under  frame,  which  rests 
upon  the  parts  immediately  sustained  by  the 
axles.  Oare  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  pro 
vide  efficient  ventilation  The  furnishing 
of  elegant  design  and  workmanship,  and  n 
doubt  the  sleeping  car  »ill  become  a  favorite 
Great  Britum,  as  it  has  long  been  here 


$wJr.  bwJi 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  21. 


SLEEPING  OARS. 


A  Paris  exchange  says:  Mr.  Pullman, 
it  appears,  Is  to  have  a  competitor  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  sleeping  cars  on  the 
European  railways.  Whilst  his  advent  was 
being  announced  tor  months  for  the  purnose 
ot  carrying  out  this  enterprise.  Col.  U.‘  W. 
Mann,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mobile  Register, 
was  quietly  at  work  at.  tilts  side,  securing 
contracts  for  the  introduction  of  liis  own 
boudoir  cars.  Col.  M.inu  is  an  engineer,  and 
has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  study  upon  this 
improvement.  His  cars  are  iDteiiUed  for 
long  dny  and  night  journc-ys,  and  they  are 
believed  to  fully  meet  not  onlv  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  European  railways,  but 
to  admirably  suit  the  lasts  of  European 
travelers.  His  car  is  distinctive  from  the 
well-known  Pullman  ear.  traversed  bv  a 
longitudinal  passage,  in  being  divided  trans¬ 
versely  into  compartments,  or  boudoirs,  each 
being  entered  directly  from  the  sides,  and 
only  connected  by  a  private  door  permitting 
the  passage  ol  the  attendant  to  and  through 
the  several  compartments.  In  each  compart¬ 
ment  there  are  seats  for  four  persons,  and  a 
luxurious  sofa  Tor  the  day,  which  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  loUr  comfortable  beds,  with  mat¬ 
tress,  linen,  etc.,  at  night.  Separated  by 
<ii  tains  from  these  is  a  dressing-room  with 
lavatory,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  mirrors,  etc.,  and  a  water-closet. 
The  car  is  heated  with  hot  water  circu¬ 
lating  iD  pipes,  and  regulated  in  each  com¬ 
partment  to  suit  the  occupants  I  y  a  valve 
at  tbeir  command.  Ample  ventilation  is  af- 
lorded  by  a  raised  roof  along  the  car.  Each 
compartment  is  complete  in  Itself,  affording 
■VI  ihe  appointments  for  luxurious  night  and 
day  traveling.  The  attendant  supplying  re¬ 
freshments  is  summoned  at  w  ill,  by  a  beil- 
putl  tn  each  compartment.  The  cars  are 
furnished  in  th-  most  luxurious  manner  with 
carpets,  curtains,  vdvet  upholstering,  etc. 
Each  car  may  embrace  thrtqfc  or  more  com¬ 
partments,  being  made  longer  or  shorter  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  travelers.  The 
plans  seem  to  meet  with  great  favor  from  the 
railway  officials,  and  we  hope  to  soon  see 
this  much  needed  luxury  in  general  u«e  on 
the  continent.  AH  Americans  will  appreciate 
tho  improvement. 


Pullman  Palace  Cara. 

It  has  been  oiten  remarked  by  travel¬ 
ers  that  the  farther  West  you  go,  the 
handsomer  the  Pullman  cars  are,  and 
when  they  strike  the  Kansas  Pacific 
iRailway,  that  line  “caps  the  climax" 
lor  the  magnificence  of  these  luxurious 
'coaches  and  £heir  appointments.  Those 
running  on  the  above  line  are  the  “Dex¬ 
ter,”  “Wayne,”  “Kenwood,”  “Atlas,” 
“Prairie  Queen,”  “Lawrence,”  and 
“  Topeka,”  all  drawing-room  cars,  beau¬ 
tifully  furnished,  and  of  the  very  latest 
designs.  A  trip  over  the  Great  Plains, 
reclining  in  velvet  cushions  and  pictured 
in  a  score  of  mirrors,  is  at  once  novel 
and  delightful,  and  entirely  unattended 
by  weariness.  The  traveler  leaves 
Kansas  City  at  eleven  o’clock  P.  M., 
goes  to  bed,  and  wakes  up  at  Salina  for 
breakfast,  dines  at  Ellis,  sups  at  Wal¬ 
lace,  goes  to  bed  again,  and  wakes  up 
next  morning  at  Denver,  but  the  ride 
by  daylight  shows  him  all  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  the  country. 

|  The  fare  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver 
is  five  dollars,  which  is  the  same  rates 
las  charged  on  Eastern  roads,  viz:  two 
j  dollars  per  night,  and  one  dollar  per 
diem.  The  fare  for  a  drawing-room, 
containing  two  double  borths  and  two 
single,  is  eighteen  dollars.  The  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  Car  Company  employs  the 
most  gentlemanly  of  conductors  and 
attentive  porters,  who  are  always  ready 
to  give  information  and  minister  to  the 
wants  of  visitors  to  the  great  West. 

Tue  cars  are  all  ventilated  with  water 
ventilators,  which  take  the  dust  out  of 
I  the  air  and  cool  it  effectually.  Borths 
[may  be  secured  any  time  ahead  by  tele¬ 
graphing  to  the  General  Ticket  Agent  of 
'the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway.  T.  B. 
jBoothby,  Esq.,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  has  his  office  at  the  Union  Depot, 
Kansas  City. 


PutMAN  Railway  Cars.— The  Railwag  News 
nates  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company  have 
finally  entered  into  arrangements  with  Mr 
Pulman,  the  inventor  of  the  sleeping-cars  in 
America,.  The  result  is  that  the  Midland  Com- 
D  pany  will,  on  the  opening  of  their  extension 
las  to  Liverpool,  run  a  night  train  of  carriages 
made  in  America,  and  identical  in  almost  every 
1  •  w*th  those  running  in  that  country 

lnIj  agreement  made  between  Mr.  Pulman  and 
the  Midland  Company  for  the  use  of  the  cars 
is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  America,  the  extra  fare  for  the  use  of 
the  car  being  divided  by  Mr.  Pulman  and  the 
company — the  former  owning  the  car  and  the 
latter  maintaining  it. 


Departure  of  a  Distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can. — Geo.  M.  Pullman,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
celebrated  “  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,” 
in  America,  left  for  New  York  on  Saturday, 
15th  March,  by  the  Cunard  steamer  Abyssinia, 
from  this  port.  Mr.  Pullman  came  to  England 
some  two  or  three  months  ago  by  special 
invitation  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company, 
who  wished  to  negotiate  with  him  in  view  of 
introducing  his  great  Yankee  invention  on 
their  line.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Pullman  Car  in  England,  all  prejudice  against 
the  American  invention  will  be  removed,  and 
it  will  be  generally  udopted  on  all  railways  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  combined 
qualities  of  the  Pullman  Car  are  safety, 
modern  elegance,  convenience,  comfort,  clean¬ 
liness,  &c„  which  will  make  them  universal 
favorites.  Mr.  Pullman  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  ;  they  made  their  home  in  London  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  their  sojourn  here, 
where  they  have  made  many  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Pullman  is  an  English  name ; 
there  are  many  by  that  name  in  London  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  if  Geo.  M.  Pullman  is 
English  he  is  American  born. 

LEDGER  AND  TRANSCRIPT. 


V  Pullman  Palace  Cars  Abroad. 

\  Last  fall  Mr.  Allport,  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Midland  Railway  of  Great  Britain, 
visited  this  country  and  Canada,  in  order  to 
examine  the  workings  of  the  American  rail¬ 
ways.  Ho  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
vast  amount  of  accommodation  afl'orded  to 
the  travelling  public  on  tills  side  of  the  At- 
lantlc,  and  made  it  his  special  business  to 
study  tho  means  and  appliances  afforded  by 
the  Pullman  car  system.  Acting  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Allport,  the  Midland 
Railway  invited  Mr.  Pullman  to  visit 
England  for  a  conference  as  to  the  In¬ 
troduction  of  tills  system  futo  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  held  at  llerbv, 
February  18th,  the  President  of  the  Coni  pany 
stated  tho  above  facts,  presented  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  to  tbe  assemblage,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  tho  Company  might  be  the  means 
of  introducing  to  the  British  public  a  mode, 
of  conveyance  which  reflected  so  much  credit 
upon  the  skill,  practical  enterprise  and  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  people  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  Pullman  system,  the 
speaker  said,  afl'orded  flrst-class  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations,  both  by  day  and  night,  to 
all  passengers  willing  to  pay  a  small  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  fare.  By  these  means, 
he  said,  the  longest  and  most  tedious  Jour¬ 
neys,  extendi ngover  many  days'  continuous 
travel,  are  performed  with  very  little  dis¬ 
comfort.  The  Midland  Railway,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  great  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  of  Great  Britain  running  from 
London,  having  Its  northern  termini  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  connecting 
with  numerous  lateral  lines.  It  now  operates 
1118  miles  of  road,  and  its  shares  are  selling 
at  H2. 

In  consequence  of  this  visit  to  England, 
Mr.  Pullman  has -entered  into  a  flfteen 
years  contract  to  supply  tho  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  with  his  coaches,  and  the  construction,  , 
of  eighteen  has  already  been  commenced  at 
the  Pullman  Works  at  Detroit.  They  are  to 
be  shipped  to  England  and  be  put  on  the 
Midland  Railway  next  September.  These 
cars,  fifty  feet  long,  will  have  all  the  recent 
Improvements  of  tho  Pullman  system.  The 
day  coaches  will  have  three  flrst-class  and 
four  second-class  compartments,  and  will  be 
placed  on  American  trucks.  The  baggage 
cars  will  be  forty-live  feet  long,  and  contain 
in  addition  to  a  baggage-room  at  either  end, 
four  compartments  for  third-class  passen¬ 
gers.  The  trains  will  be  equipped  with  Mil¬ 
ler  platforms,  and  either  air  or  magnetic 
brakes,  and  the  entrances  to  the  cars  will  be 
at  the  ends  instead  of  the  sides,  as  is  the 
practice  in  England.  In  consequence  of 
the  smaller  dimensions  of  the  tunnels 
and  bridges  on  English  railways  the  new 
cats  will  be  six  inches  lower  and  eight 
inches  narrower  than  those  used  in  this 
country.  The  Pullman  Company  famishes 
the  cars  fully  equipped  with  attendants,  and 
derives  its  compensation  from  the  extra 


Y  charges  upon  passengers  lor  tt 
1,  accommodations  furnished.  The 
company  will  collect  the  usual  rate 
‘  "  and  will  keep  (he  cars  in  repair,  ext 
upholstering  and  bedding. 

There  are  at  present  no  si 
tho  English  railroads,  the  on 
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Pullman  Cars  in  England. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  contains  the  following  in 
regard  to  a  contract  made  by  the  Pullman  Palace-Car 
Company  with  the  Midland  Railway  of  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  latter  with  Pullman 
coaches  : 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  iso; 
railway  corporations  of  Great  Britain. 

900  miles  of  road,  and  will  soon  operate  1800*  miles, 
having  its  northern  termini  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  lateral  lines  touching  every  important  city  in 
England.  The  action  that  it  has  taken  in  regard  to 
the  American  railway  system  can  not  fail,  therefore,  to 
be  attended  with  very  important  results.  The  railway 
system  of  England  is  familiar  to  the  tourist,  but  not  to 
the  untrnveled  Yankee.  The  common  English  rail¬ 
way  coach  is  28  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  four 
compartments,  entered  at  the  side.  They  are  not  1 
remarkable  for  any  great  elegance  of  finish,  although 
the  first-class  coaches  are  handsomely  upholstered.  | 
They  are  supported  upon  four  wheels,  which,  unlike 
the  car-trucks  used  on  American  railroads,  are  un- 
yielding  and  rigid  at  curves  in  the  track.  On  new 
American  railroads,  such  an  arrangement  of  wheels 
could  not  be  used  at  all.  Luggage  is  carried  in 
“  vans”  made  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
coaches,  and  never  checked  as  in  America.  When 
passengers  reach  their  destinations,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  must  attend  personally  to  selecting  their  baggage, 
thereby  causing,  as  compared  with  the  admirable  sys¬ 
tem  of  checking  in  this  country,  much  trouble  and 
annoyance. 

The  contract  of  Mr.  Pullman  with  the  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  Company  is  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  his  agreements  made  with  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  radical 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  passenger  travel  on 
the  English  railways.  The  Pullman  Company  have 
already  commenced  the  construction  of  eighteen  cars 
at  their  works  in  Detroit,  which  are  to  be  shipped  to  | 
England  and  put  upon  the  Midland  Railway  in  Sep-  ' 
tember  next. 

They  will  be  of  the  most  elegant  description ;  will 
be  50  feet  in  length,  and  have  all  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  Pullman  system.  The  day-coaches  will 
have  three  first-class  and  four  second-class  compart¬ 
ments,  and  will  be  placed  upon  the  American  truck, 
as  will  also  the  baggage  cars,  which  will  be  45  feet 
l°ng,  and  contain,  in  addition  to  a  bnggage-room  in 
either  end,  four  compartments  for  third-class  passen¬ 
gers.  The  American  check  system  for  baggage  will 
also  be  adopted.  These  trains  will  be  equipped  with 
Miller  platforms  and  either  air  or  magnetic  brakes, 
and,  ns  in  all  American  cars,  the  entrance  will  be  at 
the  ends  instead  of  at  the  sides,  as  in  the  present  Eng¬ 
lish  coach.  There  will  be  two  trains  each  way  between 
London  and  Liverpool,  American  in  all  respects,  except 
the  retention  of  the  compartment  system  on  day-  f 
coaches,  third-class  travel,  and  a  few  other  unim¬ 
portant  details.  In  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  I 
tunnels  and  bridges  on  English  railways,  it  is  neces-  | 
sary  to  make  the  new  cars  about  6  inches  lower  and  8  f 
inches  narrower  than  those  used  in  this  country— a 
change  so  slight  as  not  to  affect  the  style  or  comfort  of  I 
the  Pullman  car.  The  terms  of  running  tile  cars  are  j 
the  same  as  in  America.  The  Pullman  Company  fur¬ 
nishes  the  cars  fully  equipped,  with  attendants, 


derives  its  compensation  by  a  charge  to  passengers  fo.  ] 
the  extra  accommodations  which  they  provide.  * 

The  Railway  Company  collect  their  usual  rates  of 
fare,  and  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  Pullman 
cars,  keep  them  in  repair,  except  as  to  upholstery  and 
bedding. 

The  above  facts  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Pullman. 
Of  the  paragraph  which  has  been  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  regard  to  a  sleeping-car  already 
started  on  some  English  line,  I10  says  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  really  been  done.  The  English  railways 
have  long  had  a  saloon  carriage  designed  to  accom- 
MHOffaFe  parties  of  eight  persons  when  specially  char¬ 
tered.  The  sleeping-car  referred  to  is  of  this  class, 
with  the  addition  of  an  arrangement  of  chairs,  which 
iBay  be  made  into  six  beds  nt  night.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  sleeping-car  now  used  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  even  this  was  not  being  used  except  for  oc¬ 
casional  trips. 

The  example  set  by  the  Midland  Company  can  not 
fail  to  be  speedily  followed  by  the  other  great  railway 
corporations  of  Europe.  One  of  the  important  results 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Pullman  cars  into  England 
is  likely  to  be  an  increase  of  foreign  travel  in  America, 
when  it  is  thus  practically  demonstrated  to  the  Eng. 
lish  public  with  how  little  fatigue  great  distances  can 
be  traversed. 

Mr.  Pullman  also  stated  that,  in  view  of  hisarrange- 
ments  in  England,  which  necessitated  the  construction 
and  shipment  abroad  of  so  many  cars  designed  for  J 
actual  service,  he  has  decided  not  to  send  any  to 
Vienna  Exposition. 
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T,jk  r,lst  consignment  of  Pullman  cars  to  England! 
was  shipped  recently  from  Montreal,  by  the  Dominion  1 
line  of  steamers.  It  consisted  of  three  parlor  cars  and  I 
three  sleepers,  which  were  built  in  the  company's  shops  I 
at  Detroit,  and  so  constructed  as  to  bo  perfectly  ready  I 
to  be  built  on  their  arrival  in  England.  They  art  " 
shipped  in  cases  by  sections,  the  sills  and  long  timblrt  _ 
strapped,  together.  On  arriving  nt  Liverpool  they  Will  J 
be  conveyed  to  the  Midland  Company’s  shops  at  Derby^ 
and  there  built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Pull-1 
man  and  Mr.  Longstreet,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Pullman  Company,  who  will  take  out  a  corps  of 
men  from  the  Detroit  shops.  Every  thing  is  rcadj 
except  the  wheels.  The  English  ronds  use  a  larg A 
wheel  than  can  be  procured  here.nnd  hence  the  nectf 
sity  for  procuring  ihem  in  England.  1 1 
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THE  ‘‘ORANGE  COUHfTY” 


A  New  Pullman  Palace  Car. 


Tlic  Handsomest  Car  in  llie 
World. 


BUILT  AT  THE  ELMIRA  SHOPS. 


Mr.  A.  Rup'i,  the  Superintendent,  Goes 
up  to  the  Head. 

’Wednesday  was  an  eventful  day  to  many  in 
and  abon^  Elmira.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
build  a  palace  drawing  room  or  sleeping  car 
in  these  spirited  times.  But  to  construct  the 
handsomest  car  in  the  world  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.  Here  are  two  hundred  men  in  the  shops, 
the  envy  of  every  other  shop  in  the  world,  be- 
oause  they  have  worked  on  this  triumph  of  art 
and  science  combined.  Their  wives  and 
children  are  proud  and  will  tell  of  it  in  after 
years,  and  no  one  has  more  reason  to  feel 
proud  than  Mr.  Rapp  himself,  superintendent 
of  the  shops,  and  under  whose  charge  this 
palace  on  wheels  has  been  constructed.  The 

Orange  County1'  is  a  car  that  has  been  fe- 
modeled  and  rebuilt  from  the  compartment 

r  once  known  as  the  “Metropolis,”  built  at 
Jersey  City  some  four  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $60,000.  It  was  then 
the  finest  compartment  car  in 
the  world,  and  now  it  is  the  finest  drawing¬ 
room  car  in  the  world.  The  outside  of  the 
car  is  exceedingly  attractive.  It  is  painted  a 
rich  olive  brown  striped  with  gold  in  elegant 
designs,  the  name  of  the  car  in  a  large  oval  in 
the  centre  of  the  car,  and  in  each  of  the  end 
panels  on  the  side  of  the  car  the  monogram  of 
the  P.  P.  C.  Co.  The  car  is  sixty-seven  feet 
long  or  seventy-eight  feet  long,  including 
platforms,  and  ten  and  a  half  feet  wide,  in¬ 
side  measurement.  Of  course  it  sets  on  two 
of  Pullman's  improved  six  wheel  trucks,  and 
consequently  rides  along  with  a  gentle  undu¬ 
lating  motion  that  invites  repose  and 
induces  sleep,  or  if  wakeful,  it  is  so  still,  con¬ 
versation  can  be  carried  on  without  extra  ef¬ 
fort  to  make,  oneself  heard;  The  car  is  light¬ 
ed  by  sixteen  large  windows  of  heavy  French 
plate  glass  four  feet  eight  inches  by  three  feet 
six  inches,  twelve  small  windows,  French 
plate,  two  feet  four  inches  by  three  feet  six 
inches,  and  forty  oval  deck  windows.  The 
heavy  plate  glass  in  all  these  windows  have 
embossed  borders  of  exquisite  design,  and  the 
effect  from  the  ontside  of  the  car  is  gorgeous, 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  richness  anil 
elegance  displayed  inside.  We  lay  hold  of  the 
silver-plated  railing,  mount  the  platform, 
and  pass  into  what  is  called  a  sitting  or  smo- 
j  king  room.  This  is  a  room  li'xlOj  feet,  and 
is  furnished  with  eight  of  A.  lUrp's  patent 
revolving  and  reclining  chairs  nnd  a  sofa, 
comfortable  accommodations  for  thirteen 
people.  Every  chair  is  provided  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  plated  spittoon,  with  the  P.  P.  C.  Co. 
monogram  engraved  thereon,  also  ottomans 
nnd  other  conveniences  for  comfort  which 
make  traveling  a  luxury.  The  room  is  light¬ 
ed  at  night  by  a  chandelier  with  three  burn¬ 
ers.  The  next  room  may  with  propriety  bo 
called  the  bridal  parlor,  a  room  Hxiik  feet, 
provided  with  three  chairs  and  a  sofa.  The 
!  room  is  most  richly  fitted  up.  It  can  be 
closed  bo  as  to  make  it  entirely  exclusive,  or 
opened  so  as  to  look  into  the  grand  parlor 
,  ind  drawing  room  beyond  ;  this  room  will 


accommodate  a  party  of  eight.  This  room 
contains  a  lamp  also.  The  next  is  the  grand 
parlor  or  drawing  room.  This  is  27xl()J  feet 
nnd  contains  twenty-one  chairs  and  two  sofas, 
anil  will  seat  twenty-five  passengers.  By 
night  it  is  lighted  by  two  beautiful  chande¬ 
liers  .with  tlireo  burners  each.  Adjoining 
this  on  one  side  of  the  car  is  the  ladies  dress¬ 
ing  room,  fitted  up  in  the  most  attractive 
manner  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
nnd  conveniences.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  porter’s  room  and  in  the  loom 
the  celebrated  Baker  heater,  with  which  the 
car  is  warmed.  Opening  another  door  we 
passs  to  another  sitting  room  !or  smoking 
room  13xl(H,  containing  eight  chairs  ana 
two  small  sofas,  accomodations  for  twelve 
people  being  provided  in  this  room.  A  three 
burner  ehandilier  hangs  in  this  end  of  the 
car  also.  The  finish  of  the  car  is  of  the  most 
elaborate  nnd  expensive  character.  The  in¬ 
side  metal  trimmings  are  massive  and  silver 
plated.  The  windows  are  all  adorned 
with  heavy  and  elegantly  trimmed  lambriquins, 
and  richly  curtained  with  green  tapestry 
Hilton,  all  hung  with  McKay’s  celebrated  cur¬ 
tain  fixture,  the  best  yet  invented.  The  space 
between  the  windows  in  the  whole  car  is  filled 
up  by  the  finest  of  mirrors,  each  of  which  is 
l«x."0  inches,  nnd  all  with  richly  embossed 
borders.  A  rich  brussels  carpet,  with  scarlet 
ground,  lends  a  cheerful  look  to  the  whole. — 

All  the  chairs  are  A.  Rapp’s  patent  revolving 
and  reclining,  richly  upholstered  in  scarlet 
plush,  heavily  trimmed  nnd  the  frames  elabor-  1 
ntely  carved  and  gilded.  The  chairs  alone 
cost  fifty  dollars  each.  Cobb’s  patent  eliptic 
spring  is  used  in  nil  the  chairs  and  sofas, 
when  passengers  get  fatigued  sitting 
up  straight,  they  can  touch  a  little  spring  and 
the  chair  tips  back  and  the  passenger  sinks 
into  one  of  the  most  comfortable  positions 
imaginable.  In  company  with  Mr.  A.  Rapp, 
superintendent  of  the  shops  at  Elmira,  H.  8. 
Billings,  superintendent  of  the  Erie  Division, 

P.  P.  C.  Co.,  L.  D.  Pratt,  road  master.  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Division,  Frank  Hall,  Esq.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  and  to  make  the  party  more 
pleasant,  several  ladies  were  invited,  and  took 
passage  on  its  trial  trip.  The  gents  found 
the  smoking  room  a  favorite  resort,  while  the 
ladies  were  happy  in  occupying  the  grand 
parlor.  Chas.  P.  Taylor,  who  has  been  a 
faithful  porter  on  the  Erie  for  three  years, 
politely  dispensed  temperate  refreshments  .to 
ladies  and  gents,  in  the  most  approved  style. 

The  ear  is  one  of  the  easiest  riding  ones  the 
party  had  ever  been  in,  and  all  were  delight¬ 
ed  with  this  feature  as  well  ns  with  its  great  ! 
beauty.  Mr.  Billings,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
I  genial  nnd  popular  of  all  the  Pullman  Supt’s, 

I  intends  placing  the  car  on  the  Orange  , 
county  express  which  runs  between  Port  Jer¬ 
vis  and  Jersey  City,  going  down  in  the  early 
morning  and  back  in  the  evening.  There  is 
an  immense  local  travel  on  this  train,  nnd  the 
“  Orange  County  ”  will  be  the  pride  of  the 
New  Yorkers.  The  statement  that  this  car  is 
the  handsomest  in  the  world  is  no  idlo  boast.  I 
Mr.  Pullman  himself  concedes  this  without 
hesitation.  As  great  an  observing  a  traveler 
ns  is  Mr.  Frank  Hall,  he  bears  willing  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  fact.  Mr.  Rapp  has  added  to 
his  already  high  reputation  as  a  car-builder 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  finished  this, 
his  greatest  triumph.  For  ease  and  comfort 
commend  ns  now  and  ever  to  a  Pullman  car. 
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SATURDAY . May  10,  1873. 

I  Pullman  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  the  prospec- 
'  tus,  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Pullman 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  of  Chicago,  whioh 
has  been  regularly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  object  and 
purpose  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  all  employes  of  sleeping  or 
Palace  car  companies;  and  any  others  who 
may  desire  to  have  their  lives  insured  at  a 
comparatively  slight  cost.  Each  member  pays 
an  initiation  fee  of  two  dollars,  and  upon  the 
death  of  any  member,  the  surviving  members 
each  pay  one  dollar.  As  a  general  thing  we 
do  not  like  organizations  of  this  character,  but 
officered  and  managed  as  this  one  will  be,  all 
objections  are  removed.  The  officers  are 
President,  A.  B.  Pullman,  2d  Vice  President  P.  P.  0.  0. 
Vice-President,  0.  W.  Angell,  Secretary  “  *• 

Secretary,  E.  B.  Parke, Receiving  Cashier  “  “ 

Treasurer,  S.  A.  Mosher,  Cashier  « 

BOARD  OP  directors: 

Col.  D.  N.  Welch,  Gen’l  Sup't,  Pullman  Palace  C.  Co. 

Frank  Bennett,  Ass't  Snp’t,  «•  «  “  I 

Jno.  Remmer,  Gen’l  Acc’t,  “  «•  ■« 

Joeeph  Couthouy,  Conductor,  “  <»  “ 

E.  Putnam,  2d  Vice-Prest’s  Sec,  “  ••  « 

Jno.  Geraty,  Conductor,  “  «* 

H.  S.  Cooper,  Conductor,  ••  •«  •• 

The  employes  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar 
Company  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  successfully  keep  up  an  association 
line  the  one  proposed,  and  in  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  manner.  Let  the  same  good  judgment 
be  invoked,  as  has  been  displayed  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  institution,  from  which  the 
Benevolent  Association  takes  its  name,  and 
the  result  will  not  be  problematical. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Pullman 
Mutual  Benevolent  Association,  do  not  con¬ 
fine  their  member  ship  to  their  own  immediate 
associates  or  railroad  attaches;  but  any  per-  I 
■on  not  connected  with  the  running  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  railroad  company,  not  over  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  not  afflicted  with  any 
incurable  disease,  or  addicted  to  habitual 
drunkenness,  shall  be  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association.  The  formation  of 
this  Mutual  Benefit  Association  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  all  sleeping  car  and 
other  railroad  employes  and  others;  present¬ 
ing  as  it  does,  an  opportunity,  at  a  merely 
nominal  expenditure,  of  securing,  in  case  of 
iceident,  the  wherewithal,  for  the  support  of 
those  left  behind.  We  trust  the  Pullman  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  Association,  will  be  a  thorough 
and  complete  success,  aud  that  railroad  mao.  _ 
generally,  as  well  as  others,  will  give  it  their  H 
countenance  and  support. 
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On  Monday  last  the  Germans  anil 
Austrians  were  surprised  and  delighted 
by  an  instance  of  American  enterprise. 
The  first  sleeping-car  for  public  service 
ever  run  upon  this  continent  came 
through  from  Vienna  to  Munich  on 
that  day,  bringing  an  excursion  party  of 
journalists  and  others.  This  was  Col. 
Mann’s  new  “  waggon-boudoir,”  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  compact  things  of 
the  kind  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  J|. 
combines  with  every  detail  of  practical 
utility  every  knowiPcomfort  and  luxury,  ; 
and  really  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
so  far  as  we  can  see.  If  anyone  can 
suggest  something  lacking,  Col.  Mann, 
we  !)ave  no  doubt,  will  at  once  embrace  i 
the  idea.  The  inventor  of  this  car,  with  ! 
his  associate,  Air.  Nagelmacker,  of  the  ] 
Belgian  railway  lines,  accompanied  the  , 
excursion  party,  and  a  banquet  was 
given  in  Munich  to  celebrate  the  event. 
Our  correspondent  telegraphs  us  that 
these  beautiful  cars  created  quite  a  sen-  ! 
sation  at  every  station  along  the  line, 
crowds  ot  people  rushing  forward  to 
examine  them.  A  regular  service  has 
been  established  between  Vienna  ami 
Munich,  to  be  extended  to  Paris  on  the 
1st  of  June  on  all  through  trains.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  with  a  number  of 
other  railway  lines  upon  the  Continent, 
and  before  the  present  season  is  over 
travellers  in  every  direction  can  enjoy 
the  comforts  which  Americans  have  so 
long  been  in  possession  of,  nnd  which  I 
have  now  become  a  necessity  in  our  v 
country.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  we  record  this  example  of  American 
enterprise,  and  we  should  wish  the  pro¬ 
prietors  every  success  did  we  not  know 
that  success  has  been  already  secured. 
This  result  has  been  due  as  much  to  the 
indomitable  energy  and  real  American 
“  push  ”  of  the  inventor  as  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  system.  Since  his  arrival 
in  Europe,  Colonel  Mann  has  had  every 
conceivable  difficulty  to  encounter.  He 
was  met  by  intrigues  on  the  part  of 
rivals,  by  old-time  prejudices  on  the  part 
of  officials,  and  by  that  spirit  of  distrust 
with  which  every  American  innovation 
is  at  first  received.  But  a  stout  heart 
and  an  energetic  nature  have  enabled  I 
him  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to  J 
gain  a  triumph  which  is  not  only  credit-  I 
able  to  him  and  to  our  country,  but  of  H 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  travelling  fl 
world  of  Europe.  The  main  objection  m 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Pullman  cars  ■ 
on  the  Continent  has  becu  the  unwilling-  I 
ness  of  Europeans  to  travel  in  large  ^ 
bodies  as  we  do  in  America.  TheH 
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only  lour  persons,  to  whom  it 
gives  luxurious  lodging,  toilet  advan¬ 
tages,  attendance,  easy  divans  for  day- 
travel,  and  every  other  comfort  that  one 
can  desire.  We  have  dwelt  particularly 
upon  this  enterprise  because  its  success 
is  quite  an  event  in  Europe,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  how  rapidly  American 
influence  and  industrial  progress  is 
making  its  way  throughout  the  world. 
After  completing  his  arrangements  here, 
Colonel  Mann  will  go  to  Russia,  and’ 
from  there  to  Japan,  where,  in  the  course 
of  another  year,  his  waggons  will  be  re 
gularly  running.  Two  years  hence  no 
radway  line  will  be  without  an  American 
sleeping-car,  and  by  that  time  some  of 
our  compatriots  will  probably  have  revo* 

I  lutionised  steamboat-travel  in  EuropA 
and  rendered  it  as  comfortable  as  it  is  in  ' 
the  United  States. 
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^rIailway  sleeping  carriages.  V 

a. ITErt  many  years  of  opposition  and  consequent 
delays,  one  American  institution  lias  been  fairly 
adopfted  in  this  country,  and  horse  street  railroads 
inay|J)c  regarded  as  finally  acclimatised ;  just  now, 
too,  ive  find  ourselves  on  the  eve  of  drawing  again 
u p o m e r i c a n  ideas  by  introducing  sleeping  car- 
riag^knpon  our  lines  of  railway.  As  with  the 
trai^^HS,  so  in  this  matter  of  improved  tra- 
vell^^^iccommodation,  many  people  have  long 
and^^Bitly  been  pressing  upon  different  railway 
ina^^Kents  the  advantages  that  would  result  to 

|^'*^^KofowiP«coi..-pi,  II  ib  feat  lire  in  the  rolling 
'  "i  in  line  of  1  iil\\  ,>  hut  the  time 

Hr’1  arrived  ween  it  should  lie  admitted,  or  pur- 
hardly  understood,  that  a  passenger  going  be- 
Ptween  London  and  Edinburgh,  or  even  between 
r  London  and  Liverpool,  could  do  so  with  greater 
profit  and  comfort  to  himself  if  lie  travelled  by 


night  reclining  in  n'cbmfortable  and  well-appointed 
bed,  than  sitting  in  an  ordinary  railway  carriage, 
which  however  well  arranged,  becomes,  as  all  know’ 
almost  intolerably  wearisome  after  a  few  hours. 

True,  of  late  years,  some  modifications  have  been 
introduced  into  tho  construction  of  railway  carriages 
intended  for  night  travellers,  as  on  the  Midland 
Railway  for  example,  and  more  lately  on  the  North 
Ilritish  Railway,  on  which  a  so-called  sleeping  car  is 
now  running,  while  the  main  lines  are  provided 
with  saloon  carriages,  in  which  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  provide  comfort  and  even  luxury  of  every 
kind,  except  that  specially  required,  namely,  sleep¬ 
ing  accommodation.  But  those  handsome  carriages 
of  the  Midland  and  other  railway  companies  of  which 
wo  have  been  speaking,  fall  as  far  short  of  the  de¬ 
sired  accommodation,  as  does  tho  more  costly  and 
luxurious  saloon  family  car,  while  the  North  British 
Railway  sleeping  carriage  is  simply  a  design  based 
upon  the  orthodox  type  of  construction,  extravagant 
in  dead  weight,  and  after  all  deficient  in  comfort 
or  suitable  arrangements.  Moreover,  none  of  these 
types  fill  the  first  requirement  of  sleeping  cars,  that 
of  providing  ample  and  cheap  accommodation. 
Even  supposing  it  would  be  profitable  to  nui  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  cars  as  that  on  the  North! 
British  Railway  on  all  night  trains  to  accommodate 
the  traffic,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  passengers 
would  care  to  pay  the  increased  charge  that  must 
of  necessity  be  made  for  the  comparatively  slight 
extra  comfort  they  would  obtain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  introduction  of  real  sleeping  cars  would 
produce  a  great  change  in  railway  passenger  traffic. 
From  being  an  inconvenience  only  to  be  submitted 
to  from  necessity,  night  travel  would  become, 
amongst  business  men,  at  least,  a  matter  of  choice, 
on  account  of  the  great  saving  in  time  that  would 
be  effected,  whilst  the  fatigue  incident  upon  travel¬ 
ling,  especially  at  night,  would  almost  wholly  dis¬ 
appear.  What  a  contrast  would  be  found  in  the 
conditions  of  travel  as  they  now  exist,  and  as  they 
would  exist  under  such  altered  circumstances.  Now, 
for  example,  a  traveller  leaves  London  for  Liverpool1 
by  a  night  train,  reaches  his  destination  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  fatigued  by  the  uneasy  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  been  compelled  to  assume  during  several 
hours,  too  late  to  obtain  comfortable  hotel  accom¬ 
modation  and  a  prolonged  rest,  yet  too  early  by 
far  to  commence  the  business  to  which  his  journey 
was  due.  But  if  he  had  travelled  in  a  well-appointed 
sleeping  car,  he  could  at  starting  have  retired  to 
rest,  slept  easily  during  the  journey,  and  retained 
his  bed  for  as  many  hours  after  his  arrival  as  ho 
deemed  necessary,  leaving  the  carriage  (which  after 
arrival  had  been  placed  upon  a  siding)  in  time  to 
conduct  his  business  unwearied. 

One  has  only  to  recall  the  ingenious  devices 
adopted  by  through  travellers  upon  night  routes 
to  secure  a  comparatively  easy  position,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  universal  bribery  and  cor-1 
ruption  practised,  happily  for  the  most  part  with 
success,  to  secure  two  or  more  scats  for  the  pur-1 
pose  of  securing  extra  comfort ;  one  has  only,  we  say 
to  recall  these  things— the  “  leg  rests,”  the  piled-up 
portmanteaus,  the  rugs  that  are  always  slipping  out 
of  place,  the  gradually  increasing  discomfort  and 
uneasiness  of  the  back,  tho  seat,  the  sides  of  the 
carnage,  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  arm-rests,  the 
inconvenience  of  your  opposite  neighbour’s  legs  and 
feet,  which  appear  to  grow  longer  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  hours  drag  along — to  bo  convinced  that 
there  is  sometliing  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  in- 1 
creasing  comfort  upon  night  journeys.  The  only 
wonder  is  why  it  has  not  been  done  before.  Now, 
however,  as  we  say,  an  active  movement  in  this1 
direction  has  been  made.  The  North  British  has  one 
handsome  car,  provided  with  six  couches,  not  beds, 
the  London  and  North-Western  are  preparing  to* 
do  something  more  complete  and  satisfactory,  the 
Midland  Railway,  wo  believe,  is  to  run  real  Pull- 
man  cars,  built  in  Chicago,  upon  its  rails  during 
tlie  summer  and  last,  but  most  important  of  all" 
Colonel  W  .  1).  Mann  is  constructing  a  large  number 
of  his  cars  to  form  an  effective  service  between  Paris 
and  Vienna.  And  this  same  gentlemau  is,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  pushing  the  introduction  of  his  cars  in 
tins  country,  an  effort  wliich,  we  trust,  will  meet 
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The  question  to  be  solved  is,  what  class  of  sleep¬ 
ing  car  is  best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
this  country.  Clearly  not  the  curious  structures 
which  here  and  on  the  Continent  have  passed 
under  the  name.  And  we  think  that  it  is  also  us 
clear  that  we  Bhould  look  to  America  for  our 
designs,  and  modify  them  in  certain  details  to  suit 


our  special  requirements.  It  is  certain  tlJ 
America  is  the  only  field  whence  we  can  gather  otI 
experience.  For  many  years  the  sleeping  ear  L  J 
been  as  essential  a  teaturo  on  the  railways  of  t  M 
United  States  as  any  other  class  of-  rolling  sto.  ■ 
and  it  has  gradually  developed,  through  a  1c  II 
series  of  trials  and  errors,  to  the  state  of  perfection^ 
m  wh-ch  we  find  it  to-day.  No  people  in  the 
world  are  so  full  of  comfortable  and  luxurious  tra¬ 
velling  contrivances  and  expedients  as  those  of  tho 
United  States,  and  surely  we  can  do  no  better  than 
avail  ourselves  of  the  result  of  their  experience,  as 
they  do  of  ours  every  day.  And  these  are  tho  two 
points  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  we  cannot  dobetto 
than  copy  them,  with  certain  modifications— thd 
arrangements  of  the  railway  sleeping  car  and  the 
mode  of  working  them. 

Take  the  Pullman  palace  car,  for  example ;  a  huge 
structure  some  60  ft.  long,  and  10  ft.  wide,  with 
lofty  arched  roof,  and  elevated  headway  in  the 
centre,  where  a  row  of  top-lights  and  ventilators 
run  from  end  to  end,  the  whole  mounted  upon  two 
points  supported  each  by  two  groups  of  four- 
wheeled  bogies,  so  that  the  shocks  from  the  irv^ 
regular  (very  irregular  sometimes)  road,  are  graduA 
ally  lost  ns  they  mount  through  to  the  earring f, 
anrl  resolve  themselves  into  a  slight  vibration,  fd- 
side  the  car  no  cost,  110  pains,  no  taste  is  spared  lo 
produce  luxurious  effects ;  mirrors  and  gilding, 
choice  woods  fashioned  with  tho  utmost  skill,  and 
artistic  paintings  and  decorations  cover  the  sides 
and  roof ;  the  floors  nre  covered  with  the  richest 
carpets,  the  seats  are  Utrecht  velvet  framed  in  ma¬ 
hogany  or  rosewood,  and  at  night  these  same  seats 
are  converted  into  the  bottom  tier  of  beds,  while  the 
upper  are  lowered  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  form  four 
long  rows  of  berths,  two  rows  on  each  side,  in  the 
direction  of  the  car,  while  curtains,  hung  from  the 
roof,  full  to  the  ground,  screening  all  the  berths  and 
sleeping  passengers,  and  leaving  an  avenue  down 
the  centre  of  the  car.  Petroleum  lamps— which,  by 
the  way,  have  too  often  completed,  by  fire,  the  fatal 
work  of  destruction  collision  or  other  accidents 
has  commenced— hang  from  the  roof.  This  is  some-  < 
thing  like  a  sleeping  ear,  where  each  passenger  has 
for  a  small  charge,  about  8s.  or  10s.,  a  commodious 
bed,  into  which  he  can  turn  between  snowy  sheets 
(no  hotel  keeper  can  be  more  careful  in  this  respect 
than  Mr.  Pullman),  and  sleep  away  300  miles  c  ~ 
travel.  Perfect  warming  apparatus  for  winter, 
plentiful  supply  of  iced  water  all  the  year  round, 
and  two  lavatories  and  water-closets  complete  the 
general  fittings  of  the  Pullman  palace  car,  in  which 
there  is  a  watchful  attendant  through  the  night, 
ready  to  obey  any  summons  from  the  passengers. 

Drawing-room  and  hotel  cars  are  also  luxurious 
aids  to  travel,  of  which  necessity  has  almost  com 
pelled  the  adoption  on  the  long  lines  of  American 
railways,  where  means  of  refreshment  are  scarce 
and  bad  ;  but  these  are  appliances  the  need  of  which 
arc  never  likely  to  he  felt  in  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  travellers,  whether  they  are  journey, 
ing  over  200  miles  or  2000,  must  sleep  at  night, 
ana  wo  think  there  can  be  few  who  would  not 
willingly  pay  a  few  shillings  extra  to  secure  the 
real  comforts  inseparable  from  American  travelling. 

But  we  have  to  consider  how  far  the  Pullman 
palace  car  is  practicably  suited  to  English  tastes  ant 
requirements.  For  our  part,  wc  do  not  consider  ii 
at  all  suited.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  are  concerned,  the  vehicle' is  alto¬ 
gether  too  ponderous,  and  the  proportion  of  dca 
to  paying  weight  is  enormous.  True,  ’the  cars  ai 
constructed  to  carry  an  average  of  48  persons,  bu 
there  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  pas 
sengers  choose  to  share  a  berth  with  a  strangei 
preferring  almost  exclusively  to  pay  for  the  doubl 
beds.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  w»rks  quite  wel 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  car,  whose  receipts  are  tl 
same  whether  24  people  pay  for  double  rates  c 
4S  pay  single  ones  ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  differe 
matter  to  the  railway  company,  which  has  to  dra 
a  vehicle  weighing  some  36  tons,  and  containin 
only  from  24  to  30  passengers,  from  each  of  whoi 
it  receives  but  the  single  fare. 

Turning  to  the  accommodation  provided,  we  fie 
that  great  evil — sufficient,  and  justly  so,  we  thi 
to  prevest  tho  Pullman  -ear  breaming -popi 

in  this  country — want  of  exclusiveness.  For  24 
30  people,  of  both  sexes,  to  retire  to  rest  all  nig 
in  one  common  vehicle,  undressing  within  th 
narrow  limits  of  their  berths,  and  screened  only  b 
the  drapery,  which  any  one  in  passing  down  th 
central  passage  nmy  accidentally  displace,  jars  upol 
good  taste,  both  English  and  American,  but  in  th' 
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tter  case  habit  has  partially  overcome  such  ob 
■ctions.  Again,  that  12  or  IS  people,  men  and 
omen,  shornd  struggle  over  one  washhand-basin, 
the  station  where  breakfast  is  to  be  snatched  is 
iroached,  conduces  neither  to  cleanliness  nor 
'liness,  for  many  remain  unwashed,  and  more  are 
iect  into  the  use  of  profane  langaage. 

We  believe,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  our 
statement  that  we  must  look  for  some  other  ar¬ 
rangement  of  sleeping  car  than  that  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  for  general  use  upon  our  railways,  and  we 
have  seen  nothing  yet  so  well  adapted  as  those  de¬ 
signed  by  Colonel  W.  D.  Mann.  These  designs  we 
have  so  fully  illustrated  and  described  elsewhere  in 
his  journal  that  we  need  not  devote  any  space  here 
5  a  detailed  notice  of  their  arrangements.  It  is 
ufficient  to  say  that,  while  he  has  removed  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  to  the  unsatisfactory  attempts 
of  English  builders  in  this  direction  by  providing 
cheap  accommodation  for  different  classes  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  he  provides  perfect  exclusiveness  for  all  of 
the  compartments,  which,  being  of  different  sizes, 
are  admirably  adapted  either  for  people  travelling 
alone,  in  pairs,  or  in  larger  parties.  Again,  the 
mode  in-  which  the  space  is  divided  is  extremely 
economical.  The  car,  a  plan  of  which  we  illustrate 
on  page  264,  is  provided  with  eighteen  beds,  and 
has,  besides,  150  cubic  feet  of  baggage  room,  the 
whole  vehicle  weighing  13  tons,  so  that  if  each  bed 
be  occupied,  and  assuming  each  passenger  to  have  100 
lb.  .weight  of  baggage,  the  whole  paying  weight 
;  would  be  45001b.  in  a  vehicle  of  13  tons.  This 
shows  a  most  favourable  comparison  with  the  Pull- 
:  man  car,  carrying  about  36001b.  of  passengers 
.(there  is  no  baggage  space)  in  a  vehicle  of  some  36 
I  tons..  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  thus 
alike  striking,  as  concerns  the  comfort  secured  for 
passengers  and  saving  effected  in  dead  weight. 

A  second  point  which  suggests  itself  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  sleeping  cars  in  this  country 
and  the..  Continent  has  reference  to  the  most 
suitable  method  of  management.  In  the  .  United 
States  the  sleeping  cars  belong'exclusively  to  private 
owners,  the  railway  companies  having  long  ago 
given  up  all  efforts  to  work  this  class  of  stock 
hemselves.  Indeed,  practically,  the  whole  of  this 
iterest  is  vested  in  Mr.  Pullman,  who  owns  all  the 
eeping  cars  with  but  few  insignificant  exceptions 
the  country.  He  builds  the  vehicles,  maintains 
em,  furnishes  them  with  attendants,  and  all  the 
-pessaries  and  luxuries  required,  taking  only  the 
rice  charged  for  the  bed,  8s.  or  10s.  a  night,  as 
efore  mentioned,  while  on  their  part,  the  railway 
umpanies  convey  the  car,  and  receive  the  ordinary 
isenger  fares.  In  America  this  plan  is  not  only 
und  more  convenient,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
•cause  the  railway  services,  being  laid  out  for 
e  most  part  in  “routes,”  which  pass  over  many 
ff&ent  lines  of  railroad,  it  would  be  obviously 
convenient  to  have  the  cars  under  any  but 
lientirely  independent  management.  Whether 
ch'  an  arrangement  would  be  found  imperative 
1  advisable  here  remains  to  be  seen  ;  in  through 
'  utes  ,  it  would  probably  be  so,  but  in  shorter 
umeys,  where  the  train  runs  over  the  line  of  only 
‘lei 'company,  the  necessity  may  not  exist.  We 
Dttld  imagine,  however,  that  just  as  railway  com- 
pies  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  manage- 
ntt)f  restaurants  and  refreshment  stations,  bo  it 
lttHlbe  better  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  owners 
'the  cars,  whose  sole  interest  and  business  would  j 
ta  promote  the  comforts  of  their  passengers,  all 
■  arrangements  and  management  of  the  night 
ommodations. 

rhat  the  introduction  of  this  improvement  in 
veiling  facilities  will,  ere  long,  become  general  in 
s  ppuntrv  and  the  Continent,  we  have,  as  we 
ve  already  said,  but  little  doubt,  and  we  thinfc 
t  something  like  a  uniform  system  should  be  de¬ 
ed  upon  for  our  chief  lines  of  railway  before  the 
vement  is  thoroughly  established. 


? 
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3  the  outer  ring  of  the  Rotunda  itself  form  a  great  cir- 
t  cular  terrace,  which  communicates  with  the  sunken 
1  portion  by  means  of  a  ring  flight  of  steps.  The  exact 
,  centre  is  occupied  by  a  circular  fountain  of  exquisite 
3  workmanship,  which  is  one  of  the  French  objects  of 
i  exhibition.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  very 
-  good,  for  the  spectator  standing  on  the  terrace  has 
.  the  benefit  of  the  always  pleasing  bird’s-eye  view  of 
f  a  sunken  garden,  with  its  central  fountain,  its  trees 
j  and  costly  objects  of  exhibition  scattered  about  ■ 

.  while  to  any  one  standing  down  below,  the  building 
•  is  rendered  more  important,  and  its  general  effect 
■  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  on  an 
i  elevated  terrace  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
i  Before  closing  tins  account  of  the  building,  it  will 
[  be  as  well  to  notice  several  important  points,  such 
i  as  its  fitness  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
i  the  lightning  and  ventilation,  and  the  means  of 
i  communication. 

With  reference  to  the  weather,  a  building  should 
be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  injured  either  by 
'  sSasts-ef. changes  of  temperature, 

by  snow,  or  by  rain.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that 
the  Rotunda  is  amply  provided  against  the  ill  effects 
of  all  such  contingencies,  but  we  must  defer  the 
consideration  of  this  and  the  other  points  just  men- 
wmvd  until  next  week. 
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haunches  of  the  arches,  and  the  entablature  are  all 
richly  adorned  with  what  look  like  fresco  paintings; 
they  are,  however,  not  frescoes,  but  oil  paintings 
prepared  in  neutral  colours  on  ordinary  picture 
canvas  and  mounted  on  frames.  These  frames  had 
merely  to  be  fastened  in  place  so  soon  as  the  plaster- 
work  was  finished,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of 
the  painted  decoration  was  mounted  in  a  few  days, 
for  the  designs  had  all  been  prepared  and  executed, 
like  the  zinc  cornices,  during  the  progress  of  the 
ironwork.  To  have  executed  the  work  in  fresco,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  would  have  taken  some  months 
after  the  plaster  had  dried. 

Passing  next  to  the  great  lantern,  it  will  first 
be  noticed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  and 
arches  differs  somewhat  from  the  plan  employed 
below.  Here  every  third  column  is  made  to  appear 
like  a  rectangular  pillar,  on  whoso  capital  rest  the 
entablature  and  cornice  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
upper  cone,  and  from  whose  sides  spring  the  arches 
which  connect  all  the  columns  together,  while  the 
intermediate  ones  look  like  short  cylindrical  pillars, 
on  whose  heads  or  capitals  rest  the  abutments  of  the 
above-mentioned  arches.  Here  for  the  sake  of 
durability  all  the  ornamented  work  is  wrought 
in  zinc,  backed  as  before  by  stout  timber  frames. 
In  other  respects  the  great  lantern  and  its  roof  is 
finished  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  decoration  of 
the  little  lantern  is  also  formed  of  zinc,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crown  which  rests  on  its  summit. 
This  latter  is  a  most  elaborate  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  being  an  exact  reproduction,  on  a  magnified 
scale,  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  empire.  It  is  over 
15  ft.  in  height,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  thin  sheet 
iron  richly  gilt,  all  the  gems  of  the  original  being 
reproduced  with  great  care  in  coloured  glass.  The 
crown  contains  more  than  eleven  hundred  of  these 
reproductions  of  precious  stones,  which  are  so 
formed  as  to  glitter  with  great  brilliancy  in  the 
sunlight. 

There  remains  now  nothing  to  be  described  but 
the  floor  of  the  building,  which  latter,  however, 
should  not  escape  attention.  The  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Rotunda  proper  is 
4  or  5  ft.  lower  than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
I  Exhibition,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  ring  annexe  and 


7  MANN’S  RAILWAY  SLEEPING  CARS.  1 

We  illustrate  in  our  two-page  engraving  of  this  week, 
as  well  as  on  the  adjoining  pages,  two  different  types  of 
railway  sleeping  carriages,  designed  by  Colonel  W.  U. 
Mann,  an  American  engineer,  and  now  being  introduced 
into  this  country  and  the  Continent  by  that  gentleman. 
Upon  another  page  of  this  journal  will  be  found  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  several  different  points  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves  in  comparing  these  designs  with  that  which  we 
published  on  a  recent  occasion  (see  ante,  page  238)  of  the 
sleeping  carriage  lately  built  for  the  North  British  Railway 
Company.  We  may  therefore  coniine  ourselves  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  cars,  which  we  now  bring  under  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers.  Type  No.  1,  shown  partly  in  elevation, 
and  partly  in  longitudinal  section,  as  well  as  in  plan  upon 
i  our  two-page  engraving,  is  a  four-wheeled  vehicle,  33.11  ft. 
long,  9.84  ft.  wide  over  all,  12.30  ft.  high  from  rails  to  tho 
centre  of  roof  of  car,  and  weighing  about  10  tons.  It  has 
accommodation  for  24  passengers  in  all — 18  first-class,  and 
6  second-class. 

An  examination  of  the  plan  will  show  at  once  what  are 
the  ruling  features  in  this  design.  Unlike  what  has  been 
done  in  this  country,  and  also  unlike  the  celebrated  Pull¬ 
man  cars  of  America,  Colonel  Mann  has  sought  to  provide 
ample  accommodation,  combined  with  perfect  exclusiveness. 
To  this  end,  in  tho  type  before  us,  the  carriage  is  divided 
into  five  separate  compartments,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
accessible  to  the  train  attendant,  and  four  of  which  are 
furnished  with  its  lavatory  and  water-closet — a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  the  Pullman  fashion  of  placing  similar 
accommodation  at  each  end  of  the  car  in  common  for  the 
whole  of  its  occupants.  Three  of  these  compartments  are 
for  first-class  passengers,  and  are  all  similar  in  the  accommo¬ 
dation  they  afford,  the  plan  showing  them  under  three 
different  aspects,  namely,  one  in  which  the  upper  berths  are 
seen,  one  in  which  the  lower  berths  are  shown  arranged  for 
the  night,  while  the  third  shows  the  accommodation  afforded 
for  day  travel,  the  double  berths  on  the  right-hand  side 
being  changed  into  seats,  between  which  a  table  is  placed. 
The  fourth  compartment  is  adapted  for  second-class 
passengers,  and  is  therefore  less  luxurious  and  more  com¬ 
pact  ;  the  berths  here  are  in  three  tiers,  accommodating 
six  persons,  for  whom  sitting  accommodation  on  the  lower 
berths  is  provided  during  the  day ;  the  arm-rests,  which 
form  the  partition  when  the  seats  are  not  used  for  sleeping 
purposes  being  turned  down,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Finally, 
the  fifth  compartment  is  used  for  baggage  and  the  car  at¬ 
tendant,  who  by  means  of  a  pass-key  has  through  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  carriage,  and  any  passenger  can  call  him  at 
will  by  means  of  bell  pulls.  In  this  compartment  is  also 
established  the  boiler  required  for  heating  the  car,  hot  water 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  conveyed  in  pipes  below  the  floor 
level  from  the  boiler.  The  cross  sections  upon  page  265  are 
taken  through  the  first-class  compartments,  and  show,  in 
one  car,  the  double  berths  arranged  for  day  travel,  with  the 
table  between  them,  and  in  the  other  the  beds  made  up  for 
the  night.  These,  as  well  as  the  longitudinal  section  upon 
the  two-page  engraving,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  inode 
in  which  all  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  luxurious 
accommodation  for  the  passengers.  In  the  latter  the 
relative  positions  of  the  beds  when  arranged  for  night 
use,  as  well  as  when  raised  out  of  the  way  during  the  day, 
are  clearly  shown. 

Another  type,  which  we  do  not  illustrate,  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  just  described.  This  is  adapted 
especially  for  comparatively  short  services,  such  as  that 
between  London  and  Liverpool.  It  is  38  ft.  in  length,  8  ft 
9  in.  wide  over  all,  and  is  also  divided  into  five  compart¬ 
ments,  four  of  which  are  for  passenger  accommodation, 
and  the  fifth,  as  before,  for  baggage,  car  attendant,  and 
heating  apparatus.  This  car  weighs  about  12  tons,  and 
accommodates  24  first-class  passengers.  Unlike  the  type 
previously  described,  there  is  no  through  communication, 
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so  that  the  attendant  cannot  have  access  to  the  various 
compartments.  The  internal  fittings  are  very  similar  to 
those  already  noticed,  the  berths  being  divided  into  single 
and  double  throughout.  The  absence  of  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  lavatories  to  the 
seats  are  drawbacks  which  would  probably  render  this 
design  unsuitable  for  long  journeys,  for  which  indeed,  as  we 
said,  it  was  not  designed. 

The  second  type,  which  we  illustrate  also  by  a  plan 
(the  general  arrangements  of  fittings,  &c.,  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  illustrated  and  previously  noticed  by 
us)  is  intended  for  long  through  journeys,  and  with  a  little 
extra  length  and  width,  which,  however,  do  not  exceed 
practical  limits,  Colonel  Mann  is  enabled  to  provide  a 
sleeping  car  especially  adapted  for  English  railways,  and 
which  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  for  economy  of  space 
and  completeness  of  accommodation. 

The  car  is  40  ft.  in  length,  and  9  ft.  in  outside  width,  the 
weight  is  about  13  tons,  and  it  possesses  accommodation 
for  22  first-class  passengers,  besides  a  central  compart¬ 
ment  for  the  car  attendant,  baggage,  and  warming  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  car  is  divided  into  six  compartments,  that 
at  one  end  consisting  of  a  boudoir  to  accommodate  six 
people,  in  two  single  and  two  double  berths,  with  separate 
water-closet  and  lavatory;  the  second  and  third  may 
be  either  taken  together  or  separately;  in  the  lal 
the  second  compartment  resembles  the  first,  and  the  third 
a  smaller  chamber,  containing  accommodation 
travellers ;  these  two  compartments  have  one  wat< 
and  lavatory  in  common.  Further  on  is  the  baggage 
1  partment,  place  for  attendant,  and  heating  appara 
adjoining  this  is  the  compartment  especially  adapted 
for  gentlemen  travelling  alone.  This  compartment  has 
sitting  or  sleeping  accommodation  for  six  passen; 
seats  being  lowered  at  night  to  within  a  short 
of  the  floor,  so  as  to  give  greater  space  for  the 
upper  tiers,  a  separate  lavatory,  &c.,  being  in  this  compa 
ment.  Finally,  there  is  a  small  boudoir  for  two  pa; 
with  upper  and  lower  single  berth,  and  separate  wat 
and  lavatory.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  through 
communication  is  provided  in  this  case  for  the  attendant  to 
each  compartment,  while  perfect  means  are  adopted  to  make 
each  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other,  the  commui 
doors  being  opened  only  by  a  pass-key  in  the  possessit 
attendant.  At  the  same  time  this  car  is  adapted 
the  varied  requirements  of  persons  travelling  alone 


large  or  small  parties ;  while,  from  the  ample  accommoda¬ 
tion  it  affords  as  compared  to  weight  of  vehicle,  there  is 
little  left  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  This  car  is  carried 
upon  six-wheels,  but  double  bogies,  similar  to  those  in 
use  upon  American  lines,  are  preferable.  With  regard  to 
the  construction  of  these  cars  of  all  types,  we  may  mention 
that  they  are  built  with  double  floors,  sides,  and  roofs,  the 
spaces  between  the  sides  and  floor  being  packed  with  saw¬ 
dust  or  other  suitable  material  to  deaden  sound,  and  to  keep 
the  carriage  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  while  the 
double  covering  of  the  roof  serves  the  same  end.  With 
regard  to  the  means  of  ventilation,  double  windows  are 
provided,  the  outer  ones  of  which  can  be  removed  in  the 
summer,  when  frames  filled  with  fine  wire  gauze,  which 
admits  air  while  it  excludes  dust,  take  their  place.  Ample 
ventilation  is  also  secured  by  the  raised  central  part  of  the 
roof,  which  occupies  a  considerable  width,  and  is  elevated 
about  16  or  18  in.  above  the  roof  itself.  The  sides  of  this 
raised  portion  are  fitted  with  swinging  windows  protected 
with  gauze,  so  that  when  they  are  opened  a  thorough 
current  of  air  is  always  maintained.  We  trust  that  we 
shall  shortly  see  these  cars  which  we  have  described  in 
extended  use  upon  the  railways  of  this  country,  and  may 
add  in  conclusion,  that  Colonel  Mann  is  now  building  a 
large  number  to  run  upon  various  Continental  and  other 
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In  our  first  volume  (page  193)  we  gave  an  illustration  of  a  new 
railway  car,  designed  to  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  passengers 
travelling  long  distances,  and  used  in  the  United  States,  and  in 


trations  this  week  (page  )  shows  a  carriage  adopted  by 
the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  which 
supplies  all  the  public  could  desire  for  the  distances  traversed  by 
their  line.  It  may  be  described  as  a  little  drawing-room  on 
wheels,  in  which  parties  of  pleasure  may  pass  through  the  nr 


beautiful  parts  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  to  spend  a  day  on  the  South 
Coast  or  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  remember  the  journey  as  not 


\  Coast  or  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  remember  the  journey  a: 

'  the  least  enjoyable  part  thereof.  It  will  contain  at  least  eight 
people,  and  as  the  whole  carriage  can  be  hired,  the  social  circle 
is  secured  against  intrusion  by  strangers. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2 


P^VV>  tie  Editor  of  the  Worot 


THE  FAR  WEST. 


To  tie  Editor  of  the  lVo/ce<tershire  Advertker, 
Sir, — Prior  to  cay  departure  from  London,  I  piomieed 
to  send  yon  some  accounts  of  my  wanderings  iu  thee* 
regions.  Arriving as  San  Francisco  about  Inst  Christinas- 
day,  I  determined  to  postpone  my  travels  until  spring, 
but  hearing  of  the  probability  of  an  Indian  campaign  in 
Oregon,  the  adjoining  State,  and  as  this  offered  no  small 
amount  of  inducement  to  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
*"*k  tt  onoe  for  the  seat  of  war.  You  have  doubtless 
of  tbu  Modoc  War."  It  is  really  a  very  romantio 
and  nan  be  tersely  described  as  an  onslaught  by 
““  'Infantry, 


startat 


affair,  and _ _ _  vroK>iJ  u  uu  uuuu.„,.Qt  UT 

n!miPV.Q  r.d  y,.nito,(i  ®tatse  troops,  Artillery,  and  Infantr/ 
wretched  human  beings,  whose  only 
fault  is  in  having  a  r«d  .w.  ..i  .  uutiv; 


win*8.  in  hav*“8  a  red  skin  and  a  love  for’ their  native 
haSo  rBofmUend3-  Zor  ,tho  last  40  y®ara  tbe  Modoc  tribe 
M  °i?  Ul°.  Ix>3t  HiVor  »nd  the  surrounding 
country— a  small  section  they  have  claimed  as  their  own, 
and  for  some  years  thoy  lived  peaoefuUy  and  harmoni- 
£h2  neighbouring  white  settlers,  until  a  wretch , 
Beu  Wright,  “  the  in.Uan  fighter,"  a  white  man,  invited 
™  1*™*  t?,a  f0a8‘-  in  ^e  middle  of  which  the  whites 
Mndoos  with  awful  effect.  The  Indian 
Commission  in  1S64,  induced  the  remainder  of  the 
Medocs  to  dr  IW  off  to  an  inferior  reservation,  some  50 
miles  distant,  and  one  day  the  whole  people,  Squafts  and 
Puppooses  left  in  accordance  to  Commissioners  direc¬ 
tions.  However,  the  most  valiant  under  their  leader. 
Captain  Jack,  returned  to  the  Lost  River  settlo- 
muit,  and  began  levying  black  mail  upon  the  white 
settlers,  and  this  may  virtually  be  said  to  be  the  cause 
^,‘h°oa,pPalgQ  of  this  year.  The  United  States  troops 
raetber?d'  SOI“0,.400  to  200  Modocs,  under  Captain 
°!‘f8  to  the  rapid  movements  of  this  worthy,  I 
liad  the  ill-luck  to  find  myself  a  prisoner  in  his  camp. 
Intending  to  join  the  rear  of  the  U.S.  troops,  I  came 
,  Mo(,O0s.  aud  had  a  very  unpleasant  time  for 
about  four  hours  dodging  the  bullets  from  rock  to  rook, 
until  i  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Jack.  He  is  an 
uncommonly  intellectual  youug  fellow  about  35  years 
„{  iTe’,wir  ‘  an,  a8r00ablo  expression, aud  immense  head 
ftIa,fht  “alr  S0t  uP°u  massive  shoulders,  which 
appear  out  of  proportion  to  his  ueck  and  arms.  He 
speaks  -fair  Yankee-Euglish;  said  it  was  “a  heap  of 
tb?t  Ue  T*?  determined  to  have  the  Eost 
5e0taon-  I  «annot  describe  the  sufferings  of  these 
fBrtiV,nlei°iTS,i?d  t.l,101r,  women  ;  Ido  verily  believe  they 
the  humiliation  of  their  position  than  the  pn- 
vations  through  whioh  they  are  going,  linoampod  in 
“j* 1 4 1  “ P gr> a t> i e  position,  the  Lava  Beds,  I  am  sure  they 
l  fS  Le“°uVod  b,y  single  lives  ere  they  will  surrender, 
t™,  ,  n?  ?8?r  the  gleat  flght  ’’—they  had  with  the 
rfm  |*®,otib0lat40r  were  nowhere,  and  I  never  saw  troops 
of  VhotnilY  thoae  U.H.  troops  ran  before  the  fire 

of  a  handful  of  these  red  skins.  I  Hha.ll  give  vou  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  affair  upon  the  conclusion  of  "  the 

1.„?'bu•a^t.,a,  t0  return  to  San  Francisco  alive  and  well,  I 
*0“£‘?ell0d  “J  Plans  and  concluded  t .  make  a  quick  trip 
ofuoo8  tru-  °°“tment  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board— 31120 
'ull  'iy£}as  1 1lavo  completed  in  13  days.  On  leaving 
moraUkf ™?mriaiUM8°°*.tlle  weather  was  deliglitful- 
,  ff°ho.o  ^ff,r  mild  Uay  tllan  toy  other  time  of  the  year 
the  mark«£h6fe  Was  a“  abaud*«00  °f  fruit  aud  game  “ 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  the  scale  of 
wY  w?  a1  th0  hot0ls  were  not  out  of  the  way— 13s.  a  day. 
K  there  JESS800  at  ft3°  \n  tbe  evening.  At  the 
8  au^al  l*(eoun  tries*Itwlng>  r^^^enteiT  hf  the 

-theriy  gatbering  Ia  yam  I  lookeS  for  aThlumn’s  la? 
there  were  none  to  this  train,  the  Central  Pacific 
oars.  I  complained,  and  in  this  g.  umble  t  *was  assisted 
n^l0nnfgH8  -  ’  Who  afttirw‘^ds  f  discovoied  kepThis 

“°t0“  ot  the  journey  upon  his  shirt  cuff,  and  displayed 
the  RliJmlhmlnir)!  raf0  brilliant  studs,  collected  from 
the  Ithuinjhampooter  Pass,  somewhere  up  in  the  north- 
m<llro1>«OVilniCeSVi,Hu  )Vaa  0,1  ui8  way  homo  from  India  on 
leave,  aud  he  thought  lie  would  “  do"  America  on  the 
joutuoy.  Taking  my  place  vie  a-vla  to  this  vonn? 
tlmflr3nr  °!^er’  ,w0  managed  to  secure  a  sec- 
wh?nb  i0f,  *  11,086  ,  httle  reversible  seats 

d  d,*°  aeat  ;°ur>  hut  on  this  occasion 
was  occupied  by  only  ourselves  and  our  kit.  I  did  not 
(“I  f  A'i1  *u  a  meditativo  luood,  but  to  any  one  who 
1 10  P0wer  to  wnte  grapbicaUy  of  the  interior  of  our 
ooaoli,  it  would  have  boeu  a  real  pleasure  to  watch  the 
difforeut  people.  There  we  wore  all,  perhaps  400  souls, 
b',,,8e.a  ,ln  by  a  Blender  railway  carriage  and  bound  to 
travel  day  and  night  across  mountains  and  rivers  in¬ 
numerable,  spannod  by  slender  trestle  bridgos,  and  for 
miles  in  parts  gorging  uuder  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
tons  of  snow,  tunnelled  through  by  snow  sheds.  In  the 
re(j,r  of  the  train  rail  our  provision  car  and  kitchen,  with 
aud  waiters,  and,  as  wo  afterwards  hoard,  the 
sleeping  oar,  wherein,  at  the  time  the  discovery  was 
made,  the  conductor  was  making  up  the  beds.  .Just  be- 
tfZJ  u  t  rn°  a5Tful  looking  men  who  might  sit  for  a 
^h.n^w  ^fip.110  ,?oardl  ,or  tlle  aiant  that  Jock  killed. 
These  worthies,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
«reT  4l>e  originators  of  the  Arizona  diamond 
swindle.  At  Livermore  I  turned  in,  and  11.20  n  m  we 
had  ascended  620  feet  of  the  mountains  which  rise  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  leaving  8au  Francisco.  Nothing 


day— and  now  _ „ _ _ _ „ _ 

mountains  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se _ 

Francisco.  At  thig  point  my  army  friend  declared  it 
"  dooood  dangerous  travelling,"  ultuough  it  was,  be  re¬ 
marked,  nothing  like  tbe  Bhoar  Ghaut  on  the  Great  In¬ 
dian  Peninsular  Railway.  In  this  I  begged  to 
differ  with  him.  We  ore  now  at  Moorlcu  and 
crossing  tliOBe  awful  wooden  trertle  bridges 
over  CauOus  some  600  feet  deep,  an  ordeal  whioh  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  world  to  impress  one  with  true 
fear.  I  staod  on  tbe  rear  platform  of  the  oar,  and  looked 
straight  down  amongst  the  snow  and  blue  Soe,  whose 
very  depths  were  lighted  up  and  sparkled  in  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  tbe  warm  morning's  sun.  As  far  almost  os  the 
eye  could  peuetrate,  thore  were  layers  and  layors  of 
icioles,  and  herbage  fantastically  dressed  in  powdered 
snow  ;  here  aud  there  a  tree,  and  then  a  huge  rock,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  pinnacle,  apparently  us  sharp  ae  a  needle, 
seemed  to  fo  ce  itself  from  the  dopths  beneath,  and  then 
examining  the  immense  streets  of  timber  and  iron  upon 
which  we  bo  mildly  risked  our  lives  us  the  curs  went 
safely  over  the  structure  at  a  snail’s  gait,  and  arrived 
safely  on  the  track  at  the  other  Bide,  I  coaid  nob  help 
l  admiring  the  skill  of  t Ije,  Amorican  engineer.  At  Ogden 
;  our  slight  inconveniences  were  at  an  end,  for  here  were 
I  attached  tbe  Ainerioau  rolling  palaces,  or  Pullman’s 
sleeping  oars.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Pullman  will 
ever  read  this  letter,  aud  if  he  does,  whether  he  wi  i 
profit  by  a  hiiit  I  give  here.  But  may  I  ask  thequeetio  , 
why  can’t  we  have  a  bath  oar  attached  to  the  trains  i  u 
tkis  country  ?  We  have  the  hotel  car,  the  smoking  1 1  \ 
tile  ladies'  drawiug-room,  aud  the  sleoping  car ;  and  j  n  , 
fancy  the  true  luxury  a  bath  oar  would  l>o,  especial! /' 
during  summer  travel, '  when  in  sections  of  the  oo  i  i 
try  I  hear  the  traiu  travels  in  a  storm  of  ‘  i  st, 
seoond  only  to  a  sand  storm  of  Sahara.  To  >  • 
brief,  I  may  say  that  I  have  lived  at  , 
the  best  hotels  in  Europe,  these  are  very  few,  and  n  v 
hotel  experience  extends  to  those  of  India,  one.  many 
here ;  but  I  assert  positively  I  never  fared,  so  far  as  tbs 
arrangement  of  the  cuiBine  is  concerned,  se  sumptu¬ 
ously  as  on  board  the  Pullman's  hotel  ;  t  icross 
Nebraska.  Here  is  the  bill  of  faro,  I  have  it  i  .  v  >  ■>  >ro 
me.  There  are  37  different  dishes  to  choose  ire  i  • 
broakfast.  Dinner— Green  turtle  Tuliienne,  in  l  su'd 
other  kinds  of  soup.  RightdescripMoni  of  flsli.  “Broile  1” 
11  dishes,  roast  (joints  aud  poultry)  12.  "  Cold  dis  ies" 
3.  Kntrees  21  “  varieties”  Game — 9,  namely,  wild -loose, 
mallard  duck,  prairie  ohicken,  partridge,  roast  brant 
oanvas  baok  duck,  quil  suipe  plover.  Vegetables— 24 
kinds  “  Relishes" — The  first  on  the  list  Woroester  sauce, 
aud  pies  iu  abuudance ;  and  this  dinner  cost  one  dollar 
currency,  or  about  3s.  7d. 

Descending  tbe  mountains  ut  Cheyenne,  and  penetra¬ 
ting  that  matchless  anil  magnificent  country  Colorado, 
we  made  a  B  line  across  the  fiat  prairies  of  Nebraska, 
via  the  Union  Paoiflo  Railway  to  the  Missouri  river. 
All  here  was  snow ;  now  and  again  a  homestead,  and 
away,  far  on  the  bluffs,  where  the  snow  hod  blown  off 
herds  of  sheep  were  grazing  peacefully  and  contentedly, 
and  where  no  doubt  they  will  graze  until  their  troubles, 
come  iu  the  summer.  My  notes  are  endless  of  the 
journey,  and  I  hope  some  additional  information  will  be 
acceptable  to  your  reuders.  Nebraska  is  thickly  settled 
with  English,  that  is  to  say  one  white  enjoys  some 
hundred  miles  of  territory.  I  am  going  up  to  Colorado 
next  month,  and  from  there  I  promise  a  full  description 
of  the  country. 

The  weather  here  (New  York)  has  been  most  trying 
during  the  winter  I  hear.  The  day  before  yesterday 
came  in  with  the  warmth  of  a  June  day  at  home.  Yes¬ 
terday  it  snowed  hard,  and  to-day  it  rained  and  thawed 
alternately. 

I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Bellew,  who  is  reading  here,  lost 
i  night,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
1  Americans,  and  leetureB  for  75  cents  a  head  all  round, 

J  whilst  Edmund  YateB  and  Mr.  Tyndall  have  become 


Congress  is  sitting  ar 
meutof  indignation,  it 
pot  black." 

Looking  over  the  files  of  the  papers,  I  have  made  an 
estimate  of  crime  in  this  highly  enlightened  and  civilised 
oity,  and  find  that  upon  an  average  one  murder  and  an 
eighth  of  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated  daily  in  New 
York,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  for  tbe  sake  of  the 
American  community,  these  are  all  crimes  committed 
by  wealthy  persons  moving  in  “  society  ”  here. 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  Dudley  Wajib. 

New  York-  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
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PULLMAN  IN  ENGLAND.  | 

The  Tint  Oeulinmenl  of  Pullman 
Palace  Care  for  the  Midland  BaU-  , 
road  Shipped  Last  Wednesday. 

Sinoe  one  John  Bull  deoided  to  relinquish  one 
more  of  his  anti- American  prejudices,  and  adopt 
the  rational  mode  of  railway  traveling,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Pullman-car  system,  he  probably 
has  begun  to  regret  that  his  stupidity  has  so 
long  blinded  him  to  the  comforts  derivable  from 
a  long,  healthy  sleep,  or  a  Journey  in  a  rolling 
parlor,  as  compared  with  the  cramping,  exasper¬ 
ating  conditions  of  a  modem  English  first-class 
railway  carriage.  The  viBit  of  Mr.  George  M. 
Pullman  to  England  a  few  months  ago, 
and  the  explanation  by  him  of  his  system  of 
traveling  made  easy,  greatly  astounded  the 
British  railroad  men.  But  one  line,  however,  so 
far  lost  its  prejudices  as  to  adopt  the  syBtem, 
and  the  experiment  of  running  palace  cars  and 
sleeping-coaches  on  an  English  track  will  be 
made  by  the  Midland  Railroad.  Mr.  Allport, 
Manager  of  the  road,  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in 
ihis  country,  and  could  not  but  be  impressed 
with  the  advantages  that  American  ingenuity 
ha«  achieved  in  the  important  matter  of  travel¬ 
ing.  It  is  true  that  the  necessity  for  sleeping- 
cars  in  England  is  not  as  great  as  it 
is  here.  Distances  are  shorter,  and 
the  rate  of  speed  much  higher.  It 
is  only  seven  hours  between  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  a  distance  of  about  223  miles.  But  the 
through  trains  up  to  the  north  from  London  to 
York,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  demand  some 
bettor  passenger  accommodations  than  they 
possess,  and  here  the  sleeping-cars  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage. 

The  first  consignment,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
of  Pullman  cars  to  England  was  shipped  on 
Wednesday  last  from  Montreal  by  the  Dominion 
Line  of  steamers,  running  from  that  oity  to  Liv¬ 
erpool.  It  consisted  of  three  parlor  cars,  and 
three  sleepers,  which  were  built  in  the  Company’s 
shops  at  Detroit,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 
perfectly  ready  to  be  built  on  their 
arrival  in  England.  They  are  shipped  in 
cases  by  sections,  the  Bills  and  long  timbers 
strapped  together.  The  cost  of  transportation 
will  be  very  small.  On  arriving  at  Liverpool, 
they  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Midland  Company's 
shope  at  Derby,  and  there  built  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman  and  Mr.  Longstreet, 
Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany,  who  will  take  out  a  corps  of  men  from  the 
Detroit  shope.  Everything  is  ready  except  the 
wheels.  The  English  roads  use  a  larger  wheel 
than  can  be  procured  here,  and  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  procuring  them  in  England-  It  will 
probably  be  two  months  before  the  train 
fe  in  readinees.  Besides  the  consignment 
above  mentioned,  there  will  be  four  day 
oars,  combining  the  first  and  seeond 
class  passenger-cars,  and  four  baggage-cars. 
These  will  be  forwarded  this  month  precisely  as 
the  others  were. 

This  innovation  will  necessarily  create  a  panic 
in  Englaud.  The  daily  papers  will  denounce  the 
attempt  to  make  Great  Britain  an  American 
colony  s  the  publio  will  go  into  a  fit  of  horror  at 
the  publicity  of  the  sleeping  arrangements ; 
they  will  condemn  the  new  cars  as  extravagant ; 
and,  after  blustering  a  great  deal  about  the  in- 
solenoe  of  a  Western  company  daring  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  their  darling  miseries  with  anything 
that  can  alleviate  them,  finally  settle  down  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  a  wonderful  invention,  and 
was  first  originated  by  an  Englishman. 

Sleeping-cars  on  railway-trains  for  the 
use  of.  the  public  have  Commenced  running 
on  the  line  to  Vienna.  A  telegram  from 
that  city  informs  us  that  an  excursion- 
party  left  this  morning,  accompanied  by 
the  inventors  and  proprietors  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  carriages.  Colonel  Mann  and  M. 
Vagelmaekers.  A  regular  service  is  now  j 
organised  between  Vienna  and  Munich,  to 
be  extended  in  June  next  to  Paris.  The 
cars  are  described  as  most  luxurious,  aud 
the  circumstanc^J^^hcir  cmofMw^^u 
having  really 
sen  satio 
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Railway  Improvements  in  Europe. 
Frequent  mention  has  been  made  recently 
Of  the  presence  of  Mr.  BcllmAN  in  Englaud 
aud  the  negotiations  he  is  making'  with  a 
view  to  introducing  the  American  railway 
sleepiiig  coach  on  European  railroad  lines. 
Notwithstanding  the  complete  revolution  in 
tbo  wbolo  system  of  railway  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  the  adoption  of  the  American 
style  of  ooach  would  necessitate,  it  has  been 
manifest  tha  t  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  ohango  are  so  great  that  it  could, 
he  regarded  as  a  question  of  time  only. 
Radical  changes,  however  advantageous, 
require  nevertheless  considerable  determin¬ 
ation  and  confidence  in  those  who  would 
originate  the  reform,  and  hence  it  has  been 
felt  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sleeping  coaches  on  European  , rail¬ 
ways  would  be  met  by  those  who  attempted 
the  first  experiment,  and  that  once  proven 
successful  the  use  of  those  coaches  would 
[  become  general  immediately.  The  contract 
I  made  tty  Mr.  PbllmaH  with  the  Midland 
|  Railway  company  of  England  has  generally 
|  been  regarded  as  this  first  experiment,  and 
|  hence  it  will  bo  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those 
I  who  have  not  recently  visited  Europe  to 
learn  that  other  parties  have  got  ahead,  of 
Mr.  Pullman’,  have  organized  a  company 
after  the  plan  of  the  Pullman  company  in 
j  this  oountry,  have  obtained  valuable  con¬ 
cessions  from  several  of  the  most  important 
Continental  roads,  and  have  actually  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  running  on  some  roads  already. 

!  The  cars  used1  are  those  known  as  Maxn’h 
|  patent,  and  are  quite  similar  in  general 
design  to  those  in  use  in  this  country,  and  i 
are  now  attached  to  all  the  through  trains  * 
from  Ostende  to  Berlin,  from  Os- 
teud  to  (jolognO...,  fr6tn  Vienna  to  'Ifunich 
and  Paris  to  Vienna.  A  large  number  of  ad¬ 
ditional  cats  are  now  building  for  other 
routes,  pnd.it  isJJitUeved  that  it.  will  not  he 
long  before  they  will  b^  in  use  all  over  the 
continent.  A  company  has  been  formed 
with  a.capital  of  £300, 000,  for  tU<5  develop¬ 
ment  and  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  aud 
the  anUouncemfetffcis  made  '  that  contracts 
have  been  made  with'  the  several  railway 
lines,  constitutfutf  the'  ‘following  great 
routes  on  the  Continent:  From  Calais 
and  Boulogne  to  Paris;  from  Calais  to 
Berlin,  via  Brussels ;  from  Paris  to  Cologne ; 
from  Paris  to  Brussels ;  from  Pans  ter  Vien¬ 
na,  via  Strasbourg;  froia'Ostend  to  Berlin, 
via-  BrusselsT'  "frilld  Offend  to  "Col- 
ojgie.  :  The  basis  on  which  the 
contracts  have  been  made  is  of  the  name 
general  character  As  th$t  of  the  contract  a 
existing,  hot  ween  the  Pullman  company  and 
American  lines.  The  company  are  to  own 
and  manage  the  sleeping  carriages,  placing 
a  conductor  on  each  and  keeping  the  inside 
in  ordor,  for  which  they  are  Authorized  to 
collect  a  small  fare  from  1  each  passenger. 
The  railway  compniiy  have  the  carriages, 
keep  the  outside  in  order,  ~  care  for  the  run- 
ninglgearand  furnish  oil,  fuel  and  lights, 
receiving  the  ordinary ‘fare  from  each  pas- 
(  senger.  The  prices  charged  jn  these  car- 
|  riifees  for  the  itnprolfi&i  accommodations 
5  nT$  quite  moderate,  being  for  the  use  of  the 
I  ear  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  during  the  day 
j  tiiie  and  two  nights,  but  sixteen  shillings, 

I  and  from  Ostond  to  Berlin  bnt  ten  shillings. 
There  can  ho  little  question  that  tho  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  successfully  accomplished  and 
travellers  in  Europe  may  now  Secure  the 
samo  comfort  and  conveniences  which  have 
done  so  much  to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  long 
trips  by  rail  ini  this  countijy. 


_  A  telegram  from  our  correspondent  in 
\  lenna  informs  us  that  a  special  excursion 
traiu  left  that  city  for  Potsdam  on  Tuesday 
last,  composed  entirely  of  the  new  sleeping- 
cars.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  tiie 
regular  through  service  between  Ostend 
and  Berlin.  Many  distinguished  Govern- 
meut  and  railway  officials,  journalists,  and 
several  ladies  were  on  the  train  ;  among  j 
others  Madame  Muhlbach,  the  German 
authoress.  These  luxurious  cars  are  upon  ! 
the  same  model  and  belong  to  the  same  1 
company  as  those  inaugurated  upon  the  ! 
line  between  Vienna  and  Munich  the  past  j 
week.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Ameri-  j 
can  enterprise  is  rapidly  extending  its 
influence  upon  the  continent,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  we  may  expect  to  iind  these  : 
sleeping  cars  running  upon  all  the  lines. 

A  report  has  been  published  in  some  of  the  j 
Paris  journals  that  sleeping  cars  were  now 
running  through  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  but 
this  is  a  little  premature.  A  few  will  be 
running  by  the  first  week  in  June,  and  | 
others  will  be  put  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Colonel  Mann  and  Mr.  Nagehnackers  would 
have  any  number  running  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  if  the  railroad  companies 
would  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  equal  promptness. 
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It  has  been  our  fortune  to  make,  at 
various  times,  a  good  many  railroad 
journeys.  We  have  travelled  in  smoking 
cars,  sleeping  cars,  common  cars,  in  the 
"Wagner,  the  drawing-room,  the  palace, 
the  silver  palace,  and  if  our  memory  serves 
us  right,  the  silver  palace  combination 
car.  Indeed,  the  American  car  was  al¬ 
ways  a  subject  of  study  to  us,  long  before 
these  new  inventions  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  We  were,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  making  a  railroad  journey  in  the 
company  of  a  gentleman  whose  name,  if 
given,  would  at  once  be  recognized  in 
financial  circles  as  that  of  a  prominent  na¬ 
tive  American  banker,  to  whom  all  the 
principal  routes  of  civilized  travel  are 
perfectly  familiar.  It  W'as  in  the  middle 
of  winter;  the  thermometer  was  standing 
at  a  little  above  zero ;  a  dreary  north¬ 
easter  hnd  covered  the  sky  with  clouds, 
and  was  threatening  a  storm.  The  roads 
were  deserted,  the  stations  were  deserted, 
and  the  car  itself  was  not  very  full.  The 
feelings  of  our  fellow-passengers— to  infer 
them  from  our  own— were  melancholy  to 
the  last  degree  ;  they  felt  all  the  cold  and 
misery  that  a  winter  journey  in  a  passen¬ 
ger  car  was  then  capable  of  producing. 
The  car  was  the  common  car  of  the  day, 
with  two  long  rows  of  seats,  two  long 
rows  of  windows,  an  aisle  down  the  mid¬ 
dle,  a  door  at  both  ends,  and  that  danger¬ 
ous  floor  which  the  foreign-born  tourist 
has  so  often  described.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  passengers,  we  were  endeavoring  to 
maintain  our  position  in  a  seat  construct¬ 
ed  on  a  principle  peculiar,  we  believe,  to 
American  railroads— the  depth  being  just 
too  shallow,  the  back  just  too  low,  and 
furnished  at  each  side  with  a  cruel  appa¬ 
ratus— a  sort  of  metal  elbow,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  dull  but  constantly  increasing 
]>ain  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  rested 
upon  it.  Whether  the  passenger  had  any 
room  for  his  legs  or  not  depended  upon 
his  power  of  intimidating  his  neighbor, 
.’he  windows  were  fastened  down  to  pre¬ 
vent  ventilation,  hut  the  two  doors— the 
f  port  of  restless  travellers,  newsboys,  and 
iaebriates — admitted  an  occasional  gust 


of  wind  mingled  with  smoke  and  cinders; 
a  constant  draft  along  the  floor  of  the  car 
chilled  the  feet;  while  a  red-hot  stove, 
provided  for  winter  accidents,  kept  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  the  heads  of  the 
passengers  at  fever  point.  Those  were 
the  days  in  which  freight  was  much  more 
important  to  railroad  companies  than  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  nothing  was  better  fitted 
to  discourage  locomotion  than  the  car 
which  the  companies  had  invented. 
We  said  as  much  as  this  after  we  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  our  journey  ; 
and  knowing  that  our  acquaintance  was 
an  old  traveller,  put  to  him  a  question 
which  had,  no  doubt,  often  suggested 
itself  to  other  victims.  “  Can  it  be,”  we 
said,  “  that  the  American  car  is  a  finali¬ 
ty?  Can  it  be  that  we  shall  never  have 
anything  better  to  travel  in  than  this  vul¬ 
gar,  dirty,  noisy,  uncomfortable  pen  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  that,  for  the  richer  class 
of  travellers,  the  English  carriage— most 
comfortable  and  most  quiet  of  all  railroad 
vehicles — should  not  be  introduced  upon 
American  roads?  ” 

—  At  this  question  the  banker’s  eyes 
dilated.  As  a  sociologist,  and  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  it  was  interesting  to  him.  His  an¬ 
swer  we  shall  never  forget;  it  carried 
conviction  with  it  at  the  time,  and  it  has 
been  amply  justified  by  the  result.  “  The 
English  carriage,”  he  said,  “  you  may  re¬ 
ly  upon  it,  will  never  appear  in  America; 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  it, 
the  ntteinpt  will  fail.”  “Why?”  “Be¬ 
cause,”  growing  warm,  “  we  do  not  want 
the  English  car.  tvhere  do  we  live- 
in  England  or  America?  ”  To  this  ques¬ 
tion  only  one  reply  was  possible.  “  Very 
good.  We  live  in  America.  What  we 
want  then  is  not  an  English  but  an 
improved  American  car.  Look  into  the 
locomotive  future,  and  we  see  that  the 
American  car  may  be  developed,  but  never 
revolutionized.  The  English  carriage  was 
invented  for  the  English  traveller,  and 
the  English  traveller  is  a  peculiar  man. 
He  likes  to  be  locked  in,  to  lie  placed  in  an 
unchangeable  seat ;  and  the  wealthier  he 
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gets,  the  better  he  likes  it.  He  don’t  care 
for  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
All  he  asks  is  to  have  his  fellow-creatures 
kept  away  from  him.”  “  While  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  the  other  hand,”  we  suggested, 

every  citizen  carries  about  with  him  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  sheer,  ancestral, 

.  simian  curiosity.  England,  too,  is  a 
country  of  short  railroad  distances  and 
lovely  scenery.  American  journeys  are 
counted  by  days  rather  than  hours,  and 
for  most  of  the  year  the  views  from  the 
car  windows  are  dreary.”  “You  don’t 
put  it  very  patriotically,  but  you’ve 
got  the  idea,”  said  the  banker.  “This 
question  of  locomotion  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  wholly  different.  To  attempt  to 
introduce  the  English  car  in  America 
would  be  like  attempting  to  introduce 
English  universities,  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
drals,  or  Saturday  Reviews.  We  don't 
want  them.  But  1  live  in  hopes,”  the 
banker  continued,  “  of  seeing  before  I 
die  an  improved  American  car.” 

—  “  Of  what  sort?”  we  asked.  “  The 
sine  qua  non  of  the  comfortable  American 
car  is  an  opportunity  for  what  I  might 
call  intercurricular  motion  for  human 
travel.  The  traveller  must  be  at  liberty 
to  move,  to  change  his  seat,  to  leave  the 
car,  to  telegraph  at  the  stations,  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  outside,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  his  feelings  to  strangers,  lie  will 
never  consent  to  be  locked  up  in  a  box, 
however  comfortable.  lie  likes  seclu¬ 
sion,  but  he  likes  publicity  too.  His  com¬ 
fort  demands  an  opportunity  for  both. 
Compare  the  American  and  the  English 
hotel,  both  the  creation  of  the  travelling 
public.  One  is  a  house  ;  the  other  is  a — 
well — a  hotel.  In  the  same  way  the 
future  American  car  must  afford  tho 
traveller  scope  for  his  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  activity,  ns  well  for  love  of  repose 
nnd  quiet.  No,”  he  said,  becoming  elo¬ 
quent,  “  the  free  gangway  of  America 
can  never  be  given  up,  but  the  free  gang¬ 
way  may  be  combined  with  other  things. 
In  compartments,  for  instance,  built  off 
the  main  passage,  but  opening  into  it  I 
seem  to  see  the  solution  of  the  problem.” 

—  About  the  time  of  this  conversation, 
the  English  car  was  introduced  upon  the 
road  between  Newport  and  Boston.  This 
road  afforded  a  most  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  experiment,  because  it  was 


short;  but  the  experiment  nevertheless 
failed.  About  the  same  time,  too,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  report,  Mr.  Pu  lm  n 
made  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  was  intent,  to 
use  his  own  words,  upon  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  every  American  citizen  the 
travelling  facilities  of  the  regal  nnd  im¬ 
perial  families  of  Europe.  But  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  is  no  base  imitator  of  foreign  cus¬ 
toms  ;  his  European  investigations  led  to 
an  original  idea,  and  the  drawing-room 
car  made  its  appearance.  The  problem 
was  solved.  The  new  car  was  a  success. 
It  retained  the  national  gangway,  but  it 
gave  an  opportunity  for  quiet. 

—  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  America  that  her  institutions 
are  apt  to  be  better  in  principle  than  in 
execution.  It  has  been  so  in  great  things 
and  in  small.  The  principle  of  prison 
reform  was  a  good  one,  and  forty  years 
ago  American  prisons  were  the  best  in  the 
world.  But  prison  reform  has  ended 
where  it  began,  in  the  ball  and  chain,  the 
strait  jacket,  and  the  buck  and  gag. 
Popular  suffrage  is  good  in  principle,  but 
Barnard  and  Cardozo  are  not  good  results 
of  it.  Savings  banks  are  admirable  insti¬ 
tutions  in  theory,  but  the  Bowling  Green 
bank  is  of  no  particular  benefit  to  the 
community;  and  so,  too,  to  descend  from 
great  things  to  small,  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  car.  The  “  germinal  drawing-room 
idea  ”  is  good.  The  open  gangway  is 
preserved,  as  our  prophetic  friend  insisted 
that  it  must  be,  and  the  various  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  interior  furnish  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  various  degrees  of  privacy. 
But  the  execution,  whether  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  moral,  or  the  physical,  or 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  falls  short  of 
perfection. 

—  To  speak  of  the  physical  difficulties 
first :  If  Mr.  Pullman  has  in  reality 
brought  within  the  reach  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  the  travelling  facilities  of  the 
regal  and  imperial  families  of  Europe,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  interior  of  the 
drawing-room  car  would  seem  to  sliovj 
that  the  members  of  the  reigning  house] 
of  Europe  must  be  persons  possessed,  likd 
their  remote  ancestors,  of  considerable] 
muscular  vigor.  No  reigning  monarch-] 
we  do  not  now  speak  of  women,  C.r  thein 
case  is  different — hut  no  reigning  mala 
European  monarch  could  possibly  ridel 
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long  in  the  Pullman  chairs  and  sofaswith- 
out  a  good  deal  of  strength.  We  say  this 
with  the  more  confidence  that  we  have 
seen  an  American  gentleman,  in  every 
other  respect  the  equal  of  any  European 
monarch,  fairly  driven  from  one  of  these 
cars  into  a  common  car  by  the  impossibility 
of  finding  an  easy  position  in  them.  And 
this  brings  us  to  thegreat  question, for  the 
travelling  public,  of  the  time:  What  is 
the  reason  that,  with  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made,  travelling,  whether 
in  or  out  of  palace  cars,  remains  so  un¬ 
comfortable  ?  The  answer  we  take  to  be 
this  :  That  in  all  the  improvements  there 
hns  been  one  fatal  omission.  Comforts, 
it  is  true,  are  provided  for  various  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  even  the  mind  is 
cared  for.  The  back  is  supported  ;  the 
arms  are  supported ;  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  feet,  for  dressing  and  un¬ 
dressing,  for  sleeping;  the  human  stom¬ 
ach  has  not  been  neglected.  But  in  no 
drawing-room  car  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar  has  any  railroad  company  shown 
itself  alive  to  the  chief  necessity  of  all — 
that  of  making  provision  for  the  human 
head.  Somewhere  in  the  dim  past  we  re¬ 
member  a  journey  to  Washington— we  do 
not  recall  on  what  line,  but  the  journey 
remains  indelibly  impressed  on  our  mind 
by  the  fact  that  the  seats  had  a  sort 
of  pillow  attachment,  which  enabled  the 
traveller  to  obtain  some  rest  without  ab¬ 
solutely  lying  down.  This  was  not  a 
drawing-room  car ;  but  the  exquisite 
comfort  of  the  journey  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  forgotten. 

—  Tiie  aesthetics  of  the  subject  form 
also  an  interesting  subject  of  reflection. 
To  any  one  who  has  ever  given  much 
thought  to  the  matter,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  railroad  station  and  the  railroad 
car  furnish  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
growth  in  America  of  that  great  Ameri¬ 
can  school  of  architecture,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little. 
The  railroad  station  is  to  a  commercial 
people  wlmt  a  church  is  to  a  religious 
community— the  great  centre  of  the  local 
life  of  the  country.  Why  should  not  the 
station  in  America  be  what  the  cathedral 
has  been  in  Europe?  Magnificent  arches, 
noble  surfaces  for  sculpture  and  orna¬ 
mentation  of  all  kinds.  Wlmt  a  much 
greater  scope  for  a  really  native  school 
of  architecture  than  in  the  imitation  of 


Gothic  churches  and  Doge’s  palaces  and 
Egyptian  tombs!  Such  a  school  might 
be  smoky,  hut  it  would  at  all  events  be 
real.  The  railroad  car  itself  promises 
even  more  than  the  station.  There  we 
have  a  clear  advantage  over  other  na¬ 
tions.  Europeans  and  Asiatics  have  had 
their  schools  of  architecture  ;  but  they 
have  never  combined  them  with  locomo 
tion.  The  idea  of  building  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  past  always  connected  with 
the  idea  of  a  fixed  position.  It  remains 
for  America  to  give  the  world  archi¬ 
tecture  on  wheels.  There  again  we  have 
a  noble  conception;  but  execution  lags 
far  behind.  Almost  all  the  cars  now  in 
use  are  ugly,  and  the  drawing-room  or 
palace  species  peculiarly  so,  from  the 
fact  that  they  make  an  ambitious  attempt 
at  beauty.  But  in  these  cars  we  see  an 
improvement  on  the  singularly  barbaric 
taste  for  display  with  which  the  internal 
ornamentation,  of  the  river  steamboats 
first  made  us  familiar.  Visions  of  a 
happy  future,  in  which  the  American 
public  will  cease  to- prefer  dirty  lace  to 
clean  linen,  ten  unnecessary  mirrors  to 
one  that  is  needed,  twenty  inharmonious 
colors  to  one  simple  and  pleasing  effect ; 
when  bridal  chambers  shall  be  things  of 
the  past,  and  the  New  York  stoop— but 
let  us  not  be  sanguine. 
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The  Pullman  Southern  Car  Company. 

Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  was  the  projector 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Car,  is  the 
President  ot  the  company  of  that  name,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Chicago,  and  also  Presi 
dent  of  the  Pullman  Southern  Car  Company, 
headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  Captain 
W.  C.  Hite,  Vice  President.  He  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  associating  Captain  Hite,  who  is  a 
thorough  and  indefatigable  business  man — 
with  him.  He  has  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  hard  matter  to  have  found  so  competent 
and  suitable  a  person  anywhere  in  the  South. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Latrobe,.  from  Baltimore,  is  the  I 
Superintedent  of  the  Pullman  Southern  Car 
Company,  having  been  for  some  years  con¬ 
nected  in  the  management  of  the  company  at 
Chicago.  A  fine  disciplinarian,  a  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  position,  polite  and  affable  to  every 
one,  a  man  of  fine  business  capacity,  we  gladly 
welcome  him  among  us  as  a  citizen. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman, 
who  is  now  in  Europe,  is  contracting  with 
the  roads  over  there.  A  Tribune  London  let¬ 
ter  says  of  him: 

“Among  our  present  American  visitors  is 
Mr.  Pullman,  whom  the  English  traveling  pub¬ 
lic  are  learning  to  regard  as  a  benefactor— 
slowly  learning,  of  course,  for  it  is  not  the  fash¬ 
ion  here  to  accept  new  things  all  at  once,  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  are  good,  His  palace  cars  are 
running  regularly  on  one  or  two  lines,  and  are 
certain,  I  think,  to  come  into  general  use. 
Probably  he  will  find  it  worth  while  to  make 
some  modification  in  them  to  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  privacy  to  certain  parties.  The 
English  idea  of  luxury  is  seclusion.” 

Mr.  Pullman  has  ordered  from  the  works  of  | 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  twenty-two  elegant  parlor  cars,  to 
be  gotten  up  in  the  most  elegant  style,  and 
shipped  over  to  Europe.  This  is  saying  some¬ 
thing  for  Yankee  enterprise  and  American  me¬ 
chanics. 
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PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR 

company. 

New  Oars  Built  at  Elmira. 

Magnitude  of  tile  Pullman  Car  Business. 
INTERESTING-  STATEMENT.  I 


A  good  many  years  ago,  when  the  railway- 
system  was  in  its  infancy,  the  old-fashioned 
four-wheeled  coaches,  which  remind  one  very 
much  of  the  omnibuses  of  the  present  time, 
were  looked  upon  as  a  great  luxury  by  trav- 
elors.  The  ton  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  was 
considered  lightning  speed.  Then  the  long¬ 
er  coach  with  eight  wheels  was  introduced, 
which  was  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  twen¬ 
ty  and  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  to  the 
wonder  of  the  people  who  stood  aghast  at 

the  recklessness  and  disregard  of  human  life 
exhibited  by  these  railroad  companies.  A 
great  many  nervous  people  were  very  timid 
about  entrusting  themselves  on  board  “  them 
ere  keers.”  Time  crept  on  apace  and  some 
inventive  genius  conceived  the  idea  high 
back  seats  and  head  rests  for  night  cars,  a 
wonderful  invention,  ono  which  railroad  com¬ 
panies  paraded  in  displayed  handbills  as 
“  beautiful  night  cars.”  This  was  indeed  con¬ 
sidered  luxury  and  comfort,  for  which  the 
companies  came  in  for  many  thanks  and 
compliments. 

How  things  have  changed.  Now  we  have 
the  elegant  sleeping  cars,  where  comfortable 
beds  invite  the  weary  traveler  by  night,  and 
the  beautiful  drawing  room  cars  by  day  fitted  ' 
up  with  all  the  elegance  and  ease  of  a  home 
parlor,  and  propelled  at  the  rate  of  forty,  and  1 
sometimes  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Notwith-  1 
standing  all  these  comforts,  we  not  unfre-  ‘ 
quently  hear  people  grumbling.  Some  people  s 
were  born  grumblers  and  will  live  and  die  ' 
grumblers.  Those  who  would  have  the  au-  c 
dacity  to  find  fault  with  the  latest  and  best  of  1 
all  cars, the  Pullman,  are  deserving  of  no  sym-  1 
pathy  whatever.  Wo  certainly  should  pity  C 
any  unfortunate  individual  who  had  no  more  c 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  or  capacity  for  1 
enjoyment,  but  to  do  so  would  conflict  very  0 
much  with  inclination.  A  short  time  ago  we  r( 
gave  a  very  full  description  of  the  0 
“  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Works  "  in  this  city.  le 
Subsequently  a  minute  description  of  the  new  IL 
sleeping  car  “Corning,”  built  at  this  shop.  A 
under  the  supervision  of  its  able  Superiuten-  fc 
dent,  Mr.  A.  Rapp.  A  few  days  since  the  ol 
“  Avon,”  also  built  at  these  shops,  was  placed  al 
upon  the  line.  Her  first  trip  is  now  being  iu 
made  from  New  York  to  Sau  Francisco,  con-  of 
veying  a  party  of  English  capitalists  on  a 
pleasure  tour  through  this  country.  By  read-  Pfl 
ing  a  description  of  the  “  Corning,”  the  read-  ba 
er  will  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  “  Avon,”  in-  ou 
asmuch  as  they  are  precisely  alike  in  all  essen-  alt 
tial  particulars.  With  others  we  were  invited  110 
to  accompany  the  car  ou  its  first  trip,  and  test  C0] 
its  merits  au  to  comfort,  its  beauty  was  not  001 
questioned.  With  such  genial  company  as 
Mr.  Rapp,  the  superintendent  of  the  car  m(l 
^orksjMnRussoll^iuditor  of  the  Pullmj 


'A  Superintendent  ;  W.  G.  T^lor,  General 
****  Ticket  Agent :  John  Remoter,  General  Ac- 

-  countant.  George  M,  Gray,  for  a  long  time 

J73.  connected  with  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
=  Southern  road  in  responsible  positions,  and 
LR  a  most  capable  man,  General  Eastern  Agent, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  city  The 
company  now  own  about  700  sleeping  and 
drawing  room  cars,  which  run  over^almost 
ra.  6Very  r°ad  of  imPortance  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  whole  business  is  reduced 
co  a  complete  system,  every  department  in 
,ss<  perfect  harmony  each  with  the  other.  Like  a 
great  trunk  railroad,  the  United  States  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  grand  divisions  called  respect¬ 
ively  the  Boston,  Eastern,  Erie,  Chicago, 
Southern,  and  Central  Divisions,  each  of  them 
having  a  superintendent.  These  divisions  are 
ay  dividod 'again  into  sub-divisions,  over  which 
Led  are  managers,  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
iry  the  divisions  superintendents.  The  magni- 
ie,  tude  of  the  business  in  the  running  dopart- 
iv.  ment  alone  may  be  inferred  when  it  is 
■as  stated  the  pay  rolls  reach  the  enormous  sum 
lg.  of  $80,000  monthly.  This  is  exclusive  of  all 
d,  construction  accounts.  At  present  this  com- 
ti-  pany  have  but  two  shops  of  their  own,  the 
ho  one  in  this  city,  a  description  of  which  has 
at  already  been  given  in  the  Gazette,  and  one" 
fa  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  although  the  company  con- 
A  template  building  three  more  shops  for 
id  the  construction  of  cars  the  coming 
in  season.  The  shops  at  Detroit  are  said 
,e  to  be  the  most  complete  of  any  car  shops  in 
h  this  country,  occupying  an  entire  block.  The 
a  buildings  contain  twenty-eight  stalls  for  cars, 

<■-  besides  the  work  rooms,  store  rooms,  paint 
,s  shops,  &c.  Five  hundred  and  fifty' men  are 
l-  constantly  employed,  and  turn  out  four  new 
e  cars  monthly.  According  to  the  inventory 
3  taken  on  the  first  of  January  last,  they  had 
on  hand  at  this  shop  000,000  feet 
e  of  blaok  walnut  and  other  lumber  in  propor- 
B  tl0ns‘  Tbese  shops  are  under  the  superitt- 
j  tendency  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Allen,  one  of  the  most 
j  experienced  and  capable  car  builders  in  the 
5  United  States.  Besides  the  work  done  at  these 
l  extensive  shops  and  those  in  this  city  the  Pull- 
man  Co.,  have  cars  built  for  them  at  other 
shops  according  to  plans  furnished  by 
s'  8altl  Company.  Among  the  shops 
who  manufacture  for  the  Pullman 
company  may  be  noted  the  following :  Han¬ 
nibal  &  St.  Jo.  shops,  three  shops  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  also  shops  at  Columbus  and  Dayton, 

Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Altoona,  Pa.  The 
.company  at  present  are  putting  on  about 
twelve  new  sleeping  and  drawing  room 
cars  monthly.  The  new  offices  they  have 
recently  been  building  in  Chicago  are 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  unequal¬ 
led  in  this  country.  The  building  stand* 
mg  on  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and 
Adams  street,  Chicago  is  190  fcet  deep,  50 
feet  front,  four  stories  and  a  basement  and  is 
of  great  architectural  beauty.  The  Internal 
arrangements  are  most  complete,  each  officer 
iu  the  several  departments  having  separate 
offioeR  fitted  up  in  a  beautiful  manner. 

Iu  addition,  are  conductor*’  rooms, 

|  porters-  rooms,  staterooms,  reading  rooms 
bath  rooms,  kitchens,  two  dining  ruomBi’ 
one  for  the  officers  and  the  otter  for  the 
clerks.  Every  convenience  of  a  first  class 
hotel  is  furnished  besides  the  superior  office  H 
conveniences.  The  working  capita  at  the 
company  is  now  over  $12,000  000  and  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  By  an  arrangement  recently 
made  twenty  Pullman  ears  will  be  sent  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  placed  on  the  Great  Northern 
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A  case  or  much  interest  has  been  tried  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Gary,  in  this  city.  Action  was 
brought  by  0.  M.  Smith,  of  Oconomowoc, 
against  the  P.  P.  C.  Co.,  to  recover  $1,180 
lost  in  one  of  the  defenders’  cars  at  night. 
S.  took  a  sleeping  car  on  the  night  of  Dec.  17, 
’72,  on  the  C.,  A.  &  St.  L.  It.  He  put  his  vest, 
containing  the  money,  under  his  pillow.  In 
the  morning  the  vest  and  pocket  book  were 
there,  but  the  money  was  gone.  A  suit  was 
brought,  charging,  in  two  counts,  that  the 
Co.  was  liable  as  a  common  carrier.  In  two 
other  counts,  it  was  alleged  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  liable  as  a  hotel  keeper.— Instruct¬ 
ions  were  nsked  by  each  party,  but  they 
were  all  refused  by  Judge  G..  who  charged 
that  the  Co.  was  liable  as  a  common  carrier 
only,  for  the  loss  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  which  a  man  might  carry  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  trip,  but  no  more.  He  did  not  see 
any  equality  as  regarded  liability  between 
the  Co.  and  a  hotel-keeper.  It  did  not  ad¬ 
vertise  to  keep  a  hotel.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  tor  the  plantift  tor  $277.— The  at¬ 
torneys  tor  the  delendent  urge  that  they  are 
not  liable  us  a  common  carrier,  as  they  do  not 
receive  any  pay  lor  currying  a  person,  but 
only  tor  furnishing  him  a  bed,  nor  are  they 
liable  us  a  hotel-keeper,  as  they  only  give  a 
lodging.  Their  position,  however.’is  more 


lodging.  I  heir  position,  however,  is  mor 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  hotel  keeper  than  _ 
carrier.  An  appeul  was  asked  by  both  par¬ 
ties,— by  the  plaintiffs  because  ihe  Judge  re¬ 
fused  to  charge  the  Co.’s  liability  as  a  hotel¬ 
keeper,  by  the  defendants  because  their  lia¬ 
bility  as  a  carrier  was  ulleged.  The  ease 
will  therefore  betaken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  action  was  lately  brought  in  Dixon 
against  the  same  Co.,  to  tlx  its  liability  lor 
tresspass,  in 

Ejecting  a  Patttnger 


for  non-payment  of  tare.  The  passenger 
claimed  he  hail  a  ticket  when  he  entered  the 
sleeping-car,  but  lost  it.  This  excuse  was 
not  considered  sufficient  by  the  conductor, 
and  the  gentleman  was  compelled  to  go  into 
another  cur.  The  ticket  was  found  the  next 
day  in  the  car,  and  the  passenger  sued  tor 
$10,000  damages.  Although  the  charge  or 
the  Judge  inclined  in  tavor  ot  the  Co.,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  $8,000.  An  appeal 
was  taken,  and  the  case  is  pending  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


an  entirety,  held  such  sale  was  subordinate 
to  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  creditors.  We 
write  from  no  professional  stand-point,  and 
without  books,  but  the  principles  of  under¬ 
lying  justice  are  so  clear,  that  they  need  no 
pillar  of  legal  authority  to  rest  on.  The 
power  of  taxation  exists  only  with  the 
State,  and  on  the  property  as  an  entirety, 
and  on  income  or  earnings,  not  as  a 
privilege,  for  the  State,  we  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  oannot  tax  a  privilege  she  grants  as 
such,  and  under  such  limitation  as  to  en- 
forcement  as  will  preserve  the  corporate 
life,  there  may  be  by  sale  a  change  of  own¬ 
ers,  but  not  by  sale  a  coercive  severance  of 
the  property  essential  to  its  charter  exist- 
enco.  The  Legislature  does  not  treat  rail- 
road  property  as  it  does  other 
property.  For  illustration,  if  the 
|  citizen  of  our  State  finds  under  tax  laws  i 


apital  b\“k 
.  manufactures 

mid  but  one  thought  as\°  IWl 
0  and  inviting  them.  To-day  Me  find 
the  capital  nailed  to  the  soil,  and  the  band 
of  every  county  officer  is  invited  to  seize  i 
’wd  sell,  to  discharge  some  local  fisoal  em- 1 
barrassment,  forgetting  that  if  in  faot,  the  I 
road  could  be  sold  in  payment,  the  whole 
country  for  miles  would  feel  the  destruction  j 
with  perceptible  shock  to  every  busi- 1 
ness,  and  to  every  commercial,  agricultural  | 
and  industrial  interest.  The  fable  of  the 
goose  and  the  golden  egg  might  find  its 
parallel  in  its  unreasoning  folly, 
i  We  iay  it  down  with  the  assurance  that 
|The  proposition  will  be  prophecy;  that  the 
consolidation  of  railroads  with  connecting 
roads  from  other  States  have  lifted  these 
roads  out  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  mere 
private  property  in  the  State,  and  have 
made  them  great  transcontinental  high¬ 
ways  for  commercial  intercourse.  The 
power  of  taxation  by  a  county  on  the  line 
would  embraoe  the  power  to  arrest  a  car 
laden  with  freight  from  Chicago  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  to  stop  the  wave  of  commerce  over 
these  railroads,  or  to  seize  a  car  and  impede 
the  passengers  en  route  from  State  through 
State.  The  power  of  taxation,  if  it  exists, 
oarries  with  it  the  right,  even  more,  to 
seize  the  iron  on  the  road  in  the  county 
and  thus  stop  both  freight  and  passengers. 
Can  this  be  legally  done?  We  are  not  the 
ju^ge  of  the  law.  Commerce  on  land,  as 
we  understand,  is  under  National  protec¬ 
tion.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  its 
life-blood,  enriching  and  keeping  alive  its 
industries,  and  to  put  it  In  the  hands  of 
every  county  to  stop  its  circulation  might 
produce  the  strongest  revolution  in  trade, 
and  lift  up  from  the  business  interests  a 
wave  of  petitions  to  sweep  it  from  the 
statute  books,  as  in  Minnesota. 

Again  railroad  property  is  n«it  in  the 
position  of  other  properly  incorporated 
into  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The  river 
that  fioats  a  steamboat  along  the  sides  of 
counties  lying  on  its  banks  might  as  well, 
by  taxation,  stop  the  wheels  of  commerce, 
as  to  tax  a  line  of  right  of  way,  grabted  by 
the  State,  under  the  guarantees  of  a  charter, 
whose  franchise  lies  over  every  county 
where  it  runs,  and  cannot  be  located  by  a 
Tax  Assessor  in  each  county  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  grant  of  the  State.  By  that 
grant  capital  was  invited  not  into  any 
county,  but  into  a  franchise  with  the  right 
to  take  private  property  for  light  of  way  to 
develop  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Judge  Campbell,  on  the  Supreme  Benoh 
of  the  United  States,  hold  that  “property 
essential  to  the  use  of  a  franchise  cannot 
be  sold  away  from  it.” 

This  right  of  way,  too,  with  its  appurte¬ 
nances,  has  been  oovered  with  a  mortgage 
held  by  creditors  whose  money  has 
been  invested  in  oomplianoe  with 
the  State's  grant.  Would  it  be 
permitted,  under  any  ethics,  moral  or 
legal,  to  destroy  the  property  on  which  the 

Slien  rests.  Judgo  Bradlsy,  in  a  case  where 
the  State  of  Texas  allowed  by  statute  a 
railroad  to  bp  sold  under  common  law 


The  National  Car-Builder. 


T  January,  1875. 


Pullman  Palace-Cars. 

Mk.  George  M.  Pullman,  President  of  the  Pull- 
man  Palace-Car  Company,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation, 

’  addressed  to  the  chairman  a  letter  setting  forth  the 
relations  of  the  company  to  railway  companies,  and 
giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  system  under 
which  the  cars  are  operated.  The  letter  was  written 
some  months  ago,  and  has  just  been  published  with 
the  report  of  the  committee.  We  append  a  summary 
of  its  leading  points  as  published  in  the  Railway  Re¬ 
new  : 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  condition  of  things  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  company,  pointing  to  such  an 
organization  as  its  remedy.  Sleeping-cars,  originally 
adopted  about  1858  by  a  few  leading  roads,  were  im¬ 
perfect  in  many  respects,  being  constructed  under  a 
variety  of  patents  and  devices,  not  yet  perfected  by 
experience,  and  confined  to  particular  lines  not  con¬ 
stituting  through  routes,  where  the  run  was  long 
enough  to  occupy  an  entire  night.  The  utility  of 
these,  however,  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  similar 
system  between  far-distant  points,  over  connecting 
lines  of  road  which  in  their  individual  capacity  could 
not  be  expected  to  utilize  the  many  different  devices 
in  one  common  system.  And  even  had  this  been 
attained,  the  working  relations  of  the  different  lines 
could  hardly  have  been  equitable  and  harmonious. 
Moreover,  the  score  of  details  essential  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  system  (such  as  supplies  and  changes 
of  linen,  and  devices  for  heating  and  ventilating) 
were  foreign  to  the  business  of  railway  operation,  and 
could  receive  due  attention  only  from  a  company 
organized  for  this  especial  purpose.  It  was  the  solu-  I 
of  this  problem  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Pullman  :  to  build  cars  embracing  inventions  and  | 
improvements  perfected  by  the  best  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  meeting  the  just  demands  of  the  traveler, 
securing  the  roads  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  service, 
and  providing  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested. 

These  necessities,  under  which  Mr.  Pullman’s 
enterprise  was  built  up  and  perfected,  led  to  the 
arrangements  now  provided  for  in  the  contracts  of 
this  company  with  the  roads,  and  which  we  sum¬ 
marize  :  The  Pullman  Company  contracts  to  furnish 
its  cars  for  a  period  of  15  years,  and  give  each  com¬ 
pany  the  option,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  purchase 
one-half  interest  therein  at  their  cost,  with  no  charge 
for  use  of  patents,  and  to  share  equally  with  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  in  the  results  of  the  business  ;  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  to  provide  the  number  and  kind  of  cars 
required  by  the  railway  companies  to  meet  the  demand  ; 
to  furnish  employees,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
railway  companies  ;  the  railway  companies  to  control 
the  movement  and  use  of  the  cars  as  if  they  were  their 
own,  receiving  the  whole  of  the  railway  fares,  thus 
saving  the  capital  otherwise  invested  in  building  cars  ; 
the  Pullman  Company  deriving  revenue  from  rental 
of  berths ;  the  railway  companies  receiving  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  cars  free  of  cost,  and  maintaining  them 

if  their  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  carpets, 
upholstery,  and  bedding,  constituting  that  portion 
pertaining  to  the  sleeping  accommodations  which 
require  frequent  renewals.  More  than  60  railway 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas  have 


entered  into  such  contracts.  Some  have  become 
participants  in  the  entire  business  by  subscribing  to 
the  Pullman  Company  stock  at  par,  and  receiving 
the  usual  dividends;  others  by  associations  as  joint 
owners  with  the  company,  providing  half  the  capital 
and  sharing  equally  in  the  results.  The  prosecution 
of  this  enterprise,  step  by  step,  has  demonstrated  the 
paramount  importance  of  constructing  cars  which 
shall  meet  every  want  of  the  traveling  public,  com¬ 
bining  convenience  of  arrangement  and  elegance  of 
finish  with  strength,  guaranteeing  safety  to  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  insuring  to  the  railway  companies  the 
minimum  of  ordinary  repairs,  and  avoiding  overload¬ 
ing.  The  Pullman  car  only  exceeds  the  weight  of 
the  12-wheel  cars  by  about  2£  tons,  the  excess  being 
in  consequence  of  bedding  and  partitions.  The  cars 
are  used  on  over  30,000  miles  of  road  in  this  country. 
The  company  claims  to  have  rendered  the  traveling 
public  substantial  benefits  in  a  system  by  which  cars 
are  not  only  run  through  without  change  between 
far-distant~points  and  over  distant  lines,  in  charge  of 
responsible  through  agents,  to  whom  ladies,  children, 
and  invalids  are  safely  intrusted,  but,  by  a  number  of 
ingenious  devices,  to  have  greatly  improved  the  com¬ 
fort,  safety,  and  healthfulness  of  passenger-cars,  and 
making  night  journeys  convenient  and  easy. 

The  aim  of  the  Pullman  Company  is  thus  to  do  a 
work  in  connection  with  the  railway  companies  which 
they  separately  could  not  so  well  perform.  An 
organization  was  therefore  needed  to  amicably  unite 
all  the  different  interests  for  the  better  service  of  the 
public,  and  to  combine,  in  one  class  of  car  and  one 
system,  as  only  a  single  company  could,  all  needful 
improvements  for  the  convenience,  safety,  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  traveler,  so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  use 
the  different  railway  lines  as  though  they  were  all 
under  one  management.  In  this  view  Mr.  Pullman 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  public  will  never  con¬ 
sent  to  return  to  the  old.  plan  of  frequent  changes 
and  broken  travel,  but  will  even  demand  further  im¬ 
provements.  The  company  has  no  doubt  it  can  fur¬ 
nish  these  should  its  efforts  be  as  thoroughly  seconded 
by  the  railways  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 


at 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  IN  LAW. 


Pullman  Palhce  Car  Co.  vs.  Chester  if.  Smith.  Supreme  Court 
ol  Illinois;  No.  273;  died  Jan.  30,  1875. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Car  Co.  are  not  liable  for  the  loss 
of  property  of  a  passenger  on  cars.  They  are  neither  liable  us 
innkeepers  nor  common  carriers. 

Opinion  by  Sheldon,  J.  This  was  an  action 
brought  by  Chester  M  Smith,  appellee,  against  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  appellant,  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  $1,180,  claimed  to  have  been  lost  from  the 
Pullman  sleeping  car  “  Missouri,”  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  17,  1872,  under  the  following  circumstances: 
On  the  night  of  Dec.  17,  1872,  appellee  started  from 
his  home  in  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  for  a  point  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  horses  and  mules.  He  purchased  a  ticket 
through  to  St.  Louis,  via  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
R.,  to  Chicago,  thence  to  St.  Louis,  over  the  Alton 
&  St.  Louis  R.,  for  which  he  paid  $15.2-5.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Chicago  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  went  to  the  office  of  the  appellant 
and  bought  a  sleeping  car  ticket  from  Chicago  to 
East  St.  Louis,  for  which  lie  paid  the  sum  of  $2, 
and  took  a  berth  in  the  Pullman  car,  which  left  Chi¬ 
cago  for  St.  Louis  at  nine  o’clock  i\  m.  His  money, 
$1,180,  was  in  an  inside  vest  pocket,  and  when  he 
retired  for  the  night  the  vest  was  placed  under  his 
pillow  ;  in  the  morning  lie  found  the  vest  as  he  had 
left  it,  but  the  money  was  gone. 

On  behalf  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  have  no  place  to  store  valuables, 
and  that  their  agents  are  instructed  to  receive  no 
parcels,  valuables,  or  money,  and  receive  no  pay  for 
baggage,  or  valuables  of  any  kind,  but  only  to  take 
pay  for  the  occupancy  of  the  berths  ;  and  that  they 
do  not  receive  packages,  valuables  or  money,  from 
passengers,  on  the  car,  to  take  charge  of ;  upon  the 
backs  of  their  checks,  which  are  given  when  the 
tickets  are  taken  up,  is  printed  the  following: 
“  Wearing  apparel  or  baggage,  placed  in  the  car, 
will  be  entirely  at  the  owners’  risk.”  They  receive 
into  their  cars  only  those  who  have  a  first  class  pas¬ 
sage  ticket,  or  a  proper  pass  from  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  ;  passengers  receive  their  berths  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  trip,  and  for  a  particular  berth  and  car,  paying 
in  advance.  The  company  has  no  interest  in  the 
fare  paid  by  the  passenger  to  the  railroad  company 
for  transportation,  and  the  railroad  company  has  no 
interest  in  the  prices  paid  the  Pullman  Palace  Co. 
for  berths ;  the  latter  receive  pay  for  sleeping  ac¬ 
commodations,  none  whatever  for  transportation. 

The  court  below  gave  the  following  instruction  to 
the  jury:  ‘‘If  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence 
that  the  plaintiff,  while  sleeping  in  the  defendant’s 
car,  on  the  trip  from  Chicago  to  Alton,  was  robbed 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  there  had  with  him, 
then  the  verdict  should  be  in  his  favor  for  the  sum 
of  which  he  was  so  robbed,  unless  the  sum  was 
greater  than  would  be  an  ordinary  and  reasonable 
sum  for  a  traveler  to  carry  with  him  for  traveling 
expenses  only,  upon  such  a  journey  as  the  plaintiff' 
was  then  upon  and  his  return  home;  in  which  case 
he  should  only  recover  such  ordinary  and  reason¬ 
able  sum,  to  which  the  jury  may,  if  they  think 
proper,  add  interest  at  six  per  cent,  for  fourteen 
months.”  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  for  $277,  upon  which  judgment  was  rendered,  to 
reverse  which  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  briug 
this  appeal. 

The  instruction  which  the  court  gave  to  the  jury 


and  Innkeepers,  C.  Thecustody  of  the  goods  of  his 
guest  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  innkeeper’s  contract 
to  feed,  lodge  and  accommodate  the  guest,  for  a 
suitable  reward  3  Kent.  Com.,  592.  From  the  au¬ 
thorities  cited,  it  is  manifest  that  this  Pullman  pal¬ 
ace  car  falls  quite  short  of  filling  the  the  character 
of  a  common  inn,  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 
thatofan  innkeeper.  It  does  not,  like  the  innkeeper, 
undertake  to  accommodate  the  boarding  public,  in¬ 
discriminately,  with  lodging  and  entertainment.  It 
only  undertakes  to  accommodate  a  certain  class, 
those  who  have  already  paid  their  fare,  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  first  class  ticket  entitling  them  to  ride 
to  a  particular  place.  It  does  not  undertake  to  fur¬ 
nish  victuals  and  lodgings  alone,  as  we  understand. 
There  is  a  dining  car  attached  to  the  train,  as 
•hown,  but  not  owned  by  the  Pullman  Co.,  nor  run 
by  them.  It  belongs  to  another  company,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Alton  Dining  Car  Association.  Appellant, 
as  we  understand,  furnishes  no  accommodation 
whatever,  save  the  use  of  the  berth  and  bed,  and  a 
place  and  conveniences  for  toilet  purposes.  We 
would  not  have  it  implied,  however,  that -even  were 
these  eating  accommodations  furnished  by  appel¬ 
lant,  it  would  vary  our  decision,  but  the  not  furnish¬ 
ing  entertainment  is  a  lack  of  one  of  the  features  of 
an  inn. 

The  innkeeper  is  obliged  to  receive  and  care  for 
all  the  goods  and  property  of  the  traveler,  which  he 
may  choose  to  take  with  him  upon  the  journey  ; 
appellant  does  not  receive  pay  for,  nor  undertake  to 
care  for  any  property  or  goods  whatever,  and  no¬ 
toriously  refuses  to  do  so.  The  custody  of  the  goods 
of  the  traveler  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  accessory  to  the  principal  contract  to  feed, 
lodge  and  accommodate  the  guests  fora  suitable  re¬ 
ward,  because  no  such  contract  is  made.  The  same 
necessity  does  not  exist  here  as  in  the  case  of  a  com¬ 
mon  inn.  At  tiie  time  when  this  custom  of  an  inn¬ 
keeper’s  liability  had  origin,  wherever  the  end  of 
the  day's  jouruey  of  the  wayfaring  traveler  brought 
him,  there  he  was  obliged  to  stop  for  the  night,  and 
intrust  his  goods  and  baggage  into  the  custody  of 
the  inkeeper.  But  here  the  traveler  was  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  additional  comfort  of  a  sleeping 
car;  lie  might  have  remained  in  the  ordinary  car, 
and  there  were  easy  methods  within  his  reach  by 
which  both  money  and  baggage  could  be  safely 
transported.  On  the  train  which  bore  him  were  a 
baggage  and  an  express  car,  and  there  was  no  ne¬ 
cessity  of  imposing  this  duty  and  liability  on  appel¬ 
lant.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  such  measure 
of  duty  or  liability  attached  to  appellant,  as  is  de¬ 
clared  in  the  quotation  cited  from  Bacon’s  abridg¬ 
ment,  to  belong  to  an  innkeeper.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  furnished  appellee  was  in  accordance  with  an 
express  contract,  entered  into  when  he  bought  his 
berth  ticket  at  Chicago,  which  was  for  the  use  of  a 
specified  couch  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  and  ap¬ 
pellant  did  not  render  a  service  made  mandatory  by 
law,  as  in  the  case  of  an  innkeeper.  But  if  it  should 
be  deemed,  that  on  principle  merely,  this  company 
would  bo  required  to  take  as  much  care  of  the  goods 
of  a  lodger  as  an  innkeeper  those  of  a  guest,  the 
same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  keeper  of  a 
boarding  house  or  of  a  lodging  house.  In  Dansev 
>>»■  Richardson,  supra,  where  the  innkeepers  liabil¬ 
ity  was  refused  to  be  extended  to  a  boarding  house 
keeper,  it  was  said  by  Coleridge,  J.,  “  The  liability 
of  the  innkeeper,  as  indeed  others  incident  to  his 
position,  do  not,  however,  stand  on  mere  reason,  but 
on  custom,  growing  out  of  a  state  of  society  no  long¬ 
er  existing.”  In  Holder  vs.  Soulby,  supra,  where 
it  was  held  the  law  imposed  no  duty  upon  a  lodg¬ 
ing  house  keeper  to  take  care  of  the  goods  of  a  lodg¬ 
er,  Calye’s  case,  8  Co.  Rep.,  32,  was  designated  as 
fonsiuris  upon  tins  subject,  where  it  was  expressly 
resolved,  that  though  an  innkeeper  is  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  goods  of  a  guest,  u  lodging 
house  keeper  is  not.  And  in  Parker  vs.  Flint,  12 
Mod.,  255,  “If,”  says  Lord  Holt,  “one  come  to  an 
inn,  and  makea  previous  contract  for  lodging  tor  a 
set  time,  and  do  not  eat  or  drink  there,  lie  is  no 
guest,  but  a  lodger,  and  as  such  is  not  under  the.! 
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ty  of  the  money,  imposing  upon  it  Uie  sevei 
of  an  innkeeper  or  common  carrier  ;  and  it 
sition  which  the  appellee’s  counsel  take  thr 
tion  between  the  parties  in  this  case  was  ‘..<at  ofi.  .1- 
keeper  and  guest,  and  the  liability  of  the  Company 
is  that  of  an  innkeeper.  In  order  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  the  extraordinary  responsibility  claimed  here  ex¬ 
ists,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  inns  and  guests,  where  this  liability  was  imposed 
by  the  common  law,  and  see  whetner  the  descrip¬ 
tion  properly  applies  here.  Kent,  iu  defining,  an 
inn  says  :  “  It  must  be  a  house,  keptopen  publicly, 

for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  travelers  in 
general,  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  If  a  person 
lets  lodgings  only,  and  upon  a  previous  contract, 
witli  every  person  who  comes,  and  does  not  afford 
entertainment  for  the  public  at  large  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  it  is  not  a  common  inn.”  2  Kent.  Com.,  595. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  definition  as  is  given 
iu  all  the  books  upon  the  subject.  “  But  the  keeper 
of  a  mere  coffee-house,  or  private  boarding  or  lodg¬ 
ing  house,  is  not  an  innkeeper  in  the  sense  of  the 
law.”  Id.,  596;  Dansey  vs.  Richardson,  3  Ellis  & 

B. ,  144  ;  E.  C.  L.,  vol.  77  ;  Holder  vs.  Soulby,  98,  E. 

C.  L.,  254;  Kisten  vs.  Hildebrand,  9  B.  Monroe,  72. 
It  must  be  a  common  inn,  that  is,  an  inn  kept  for 
travelers  generally,  and  not  merely  for  a  short  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  and  for  select  persons  who  are  lodg¬ 
ers.  Story  on  Bailm.,  sec.  475,  and  cases  cited  in 
note.  The  duty  of  innkeepers  extends  chiefly  to 
the  entertaining  and  harboring  of  travelers,  finding 
them  victuals  and  lodgings,  and  securing  the  goods 
and  effects  of  their  guests ;  and,  therefore,  if  one 
keeps  a  common  inn,  refuses  either  to  receive  a  trav¬ 
eler  as  a  guest  into  his  house,  or  to  find  him  victuals 
or  lodgings,  upon  his  tendering  him  a  reasonable 
'rice  for  the  same,  he  is  not  liable  to  render  dam- 

res  for  the  injury,  in  an  action  on  the  case,  at  the 
t  of  the  party  grieved,  but  also  may  be  indicted 
fined  at  the  suit  of  the  King.  3  Bac.  Ab.,  Inns 


tiCUOll  ;  out  n  ne  eat  or  uriua  mere, 
.*vLse;  or  if  lie  pay  for  iiis  diet  there, 
e  do  not  take  it  there.”  The  peculiar  liu- 
the  innkeeper  is  one  of  great  rigor,  and 
I  suv.—v*  »iot  be  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits. 
We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  precedent,  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  the  imposition  of  such  a  liability  upon  ap¬ 
pellant. 

Appellant  is  not  liable  as  a  carrier.  It  made  no 
contract  to  carry.  Appellee  was  being  carried  by 
the  railroad  company,  and  if  appellant  was  a  carrier, 
it  would  not  be  liable  for  the  loss  in  this  case,  be¬ 
cause  the  money  was  not  delivered  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  or  custody  of  appellant,  whi  li  is  essential  to 
its  liability  as  carrier.  Towner  vs.  The  Utica  & 
Schenectady  R.  Co.,  7  Hill,  47.  In  2d  vol.  Redf. 
Am.  R.  Cases,  138,  it  is  said  :  “But  it  has  never 
been  claimed  that  the  passenger  carrier  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  acts  of  pickpockets  at  their  stations,  or 
upon  steamboats  and  railway  carriages.”  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  make  the  company  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  money  which  was  never  intrusted  to 
its  custody  at  all,  of  which  it  had  no  information, 
and  which  the  owner  had  concealed  upon  his  own 
person.  The  exposure  to  the  hazard  for  liability  for 
losses  by  collusion,  for  pretended  claims  ofloss  where 
there  would  be  no  means  of  disproof,  would  make 
the  responsibility  claimed  a  fearful  one.  Appellee 
assumed  the  exclusive  custody  of  his  money,  adopt¬ 
ed  his  own  measures  for  its  safe  keeping  by  him¬ 
self,  and,  we  think,  his  must  be  the  responsibility  of 
its  loss. 

We  hold  the  instruction  to  be  erroneous,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  will  be  reversed,  and 
the  cause  remanded.  Judgment  reversed. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE  DRAWING-ROOM  AND  SLEEPING-CAR 
QUESTION. 


THE  bill  to  regulate  .the  prices  that  shall  be  charged 
in  sleeping  and  drawing-room  coaches  attached  to 
railway  trains,  recently  introduced  into  the  Ohio  legis¬ 
lature,  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  some  interesting 
information  respecting  this  comparatively  new  business. 
11 15  “rged  that  sleeping  cars  have  ceased  to  be  a  luxury, 
and  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  modern  travel,  and 
the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  fix  the  price  by  some  schedule 
as  to  the  space  occupied  by  travelers  and  the  time  they 
are  on  these  coaches.  The  bill  proposes  to  limit  the 
charge  for  a  berth  to  one  dollar;  for  a  section  at  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  and  for  a  state  room  two  dollars  for  each 
I  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  and,  beside  this,  requires  sleep- 
ing  car  companies  to  keep  tickets  for  sale  at  all  ticket 
offices.  General  Horace  Porter,  vice-president  of  the 
Palace  Car  Company,  appeared  before  a  committee  of 
the  legislature,  and  stated  that  their  cars  ran  over  32,000 
miles  of  railroad.  They  own  and  operate  800  palace, 
sleeping,  and  dining-room  cars,  that  cost  when  new 
$17,500  each.  In  Pennsylvania  they  run  their  cars  on 
twenty-two  lines  of  railroad,  and  in  Ohio  on  seventeen 
roads  terminating  within  the  state.  Their  net  profits 
in  these  two  states  amount  to  fourteen  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed  in  those  states,  and  five 
per  cent,  must  be  deducted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
coaches,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  nine  and  a  half  percent. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  General  Porter  thinks  the 
bill  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass. 

A  London  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 
‘‘Among  our  present  American  visitors  is  Mr.  Pullman, 
whom  the  English  traveling  public  are  learning  to  re- 
gard  as  a  benefactor — slowly  learning,  of  course,  for  it 
is  not  the  fashion  here  to  accept  new  things  all  at  once, 
merely  because  they  are  good.  His  palace  cars  are 
running  regularly  on  one  or  two  lines,  and  are  certain 
to  come  into  general  use.  Probably  he  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  make  some  modification  in  them  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  privacy  to  separate  parties.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  idea  of  luxury  is  seclusion.” 
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XEHOE,  MERRITT,  AND  SLEEP. 

The  sleeplessness  of  those  vigilant  states¬ 
men  whose  mental  machinery,  when  in  full 
motion,  jars  the  physical  frames  rejoioing  in 
the  cognomens,  respectively,  of  Kehoe  and 
Merritt,  as  the  heavy  walking,  beam  of  an  old 
fashioned  high-pressure  steamboat  was  acous- 
tomed  to  send  tremors  through  every  timber 
in  her  hull,  is  something  quite  marvelous  to 
behold,  and  altogether  gratifying  to  adminng 
constituents  in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Illinois.  As  journeymen  law-makers,  itin¬ 
erant  statute-tinkers,  Kehoe  and  Merritt  are 
without  peers.  To  be  sure,  they  ignore  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law,  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Washington,  as  either  unworthy  of 
their  regard,  or  too  insignificant  for  their 
recognition  or  knowledge.  We  admire  this 
reoklessness  of  greatness  upon  the  part  of 
this  brace  of  Solons.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
genius  and  originality.  If  Kehoe’s  bill  to 
regulate  the  price  of  naps  on  Pullman  cars, 
and  fix  the  rate  on  snores,  so  as  to  prevent 
extortion,  had  no  merit  in  it,  Merritt  himself 
has  now  taken  Somnus  in  hand,  and  proposed 
another  statute  for  his  regulation  and  the 
price  of  his  enjoyment  on  wheels. 

The  Times  is  loth  to  discourage  these  regu¬ 
latory  statute  carpenters  and  joiners,  but  de¬ 
sires  nevertheless  to  call  their  attention,  and 
that  of  the  small  remainder  of  the  world 
called  the  public,  to  the  following  facts. 

The  Pullman  company  was  chartered  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1867, 
and  given  the  right  : 

“  To  manufacture,  construct,  and  purchase 
railway  cars,  with  all  convenient  appendages 
and  supplies  for  persons  traveling  therein,  and 
sell,  or  use,  or  permit  the  name  10  be  used,  in 
such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  said 
company  may  think  fib  and  proper.” 

The  Pullman  company  tr  msacts  a  purely 
private  business,  ;n  purveying  somnolence, 
and  bolds  no  relations  to  the  public  which 
authorizes  its  regulation  by  statute,  more 
than  Potter  Palmer  and  Sam  Turner  do  to 
that  same  public,  as  purveyors  of  provender 
and  inn-keepers. 

The  most  muscular  lawgivers,  even  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  have  not,  until  the  advent  of  the 
gladiators  Kehoe  and  Merritt,  claimed  leeis- 
ative  control  over  other  corporations  than 
those  whose  vital  elements  of  activity 
are  imparted  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  o  f 
the  state  of  the  sovereign  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain — as  Messrs. 
Kehoe,  Merritt,  and  all  other  four-story  states¬ 
men,  with  gas  in  the  Mansard  part,  must 
know, — is  the  right  to  take  private  property 
for  public  use,  and  is  a  right  which  belongs 
only  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 
This  right  is  conferred  upon  railroad  corpo¬ 
rations  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the 
right  of  way  over  which  their  track  is  laid, 
and  without  which,  it  is  plain,  their  business 
could  not  go  into  operation.  It  is  claimed  ; 
that  corporations  which  derive  from  the 
state  the  advantages  and  rights  iudispensa-  , 
ble  to  the  transaction  of  their  business,  may 
be  regarded  as  quasi  publio  corporations,  and 
therefore  subject  to  police  regulations  by 
the  legislature  bo  far  as  publio  safety  and 
welfare  may  require.  Outside  of  this  class 
no  legislature  has  claimed  the  right  to  regu¬ 
late  the  business  of  the  oitizon.  The  late 


Judge  Ourtis,  of  the  sujyeme  oourt  of  the 
United  States,  Says  t 

••It  is  not  within  the  Ge'ld  of  legislation  under 
any  American  oonsitutior,  to  fix  aod  prescribe 
for  the  future  wiiat  prices  shall  be  demanded, 
either  for  commodities  or  for  personal  services’, 
or  for  a  union  of  both.”  “I  do  not,”  he  says’, 

“  believe  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  United  Slates  to  compel  owners  of 
property,  or  persons  to  part  with  their  property 
1  or  render  personal  services  at  their  own  expense 
to  the  public,  for  prices  fixed  by  the  legisla- 

If  the  idea  of  Judge  Curtis  be  not  correct, 
and  the  Kehoeian  theory,  that  legislation  is 
omnicratic,  is  well-grounded,  then  the  law¬ 
makers  are  monarebs  of  all  they  survey.  But 
practical  every-day  affairs  enforce  the  rule  of 
Judge  Curtis.  Otherwise,  the  hundreds  of  pri¬ 
vate  corporations  in  Illinois,  transacting  a  le¬ 
gitimate  business  within  her  borders,  would 
be  subject  to  absolute  legislative  control  in  all 
their  commerce.  There  is  nothing  in  sleep, 
the  brother  of  death,  whioh  makes  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  any  more  a  subject  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  calls  any  more  for  fixed  rates,  by 
statute,  for  riding  quietly  within  their  berths, 
than  there  is  in  the  business  of  any  company 
of  undertakers  whose  hearses  convey  de¬ 
ceased  persons  decently  to  their  last  sleeping 
places.  In  fact,  a  luxurious  hearse,  though 
not  half  so  much  desired,  would  cost  Mr, 
Kehoe  or  Mr.  Merritt  a  much  higher  prioe,  by 
the  mile,  than  any  sleeping  car  those  gentle¬ 
men  will  ever  occupy.  And  just  as  private 
a  business  as  a  copartnership  of  coffin-vend¬ 
ers  and  hearse- furnishers  is  the  business  of 
the  Pullman  company.  It  is  not  a 
carrier.  It  does  not  run  cars.  Ia 
does  not  transport  passengers.  It  is 
the  owner  of  certain  patents  granted  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of 
these  patents,  it  merely  rents  a  patented 
berth  to  such  sleepy  people  traveling,  as  may 
conclude  to  somnolently  experiment  in  that 
way.  To  those  wide-awake  people  lifco  Ke-  j 
hoe  and  Merritt,  the  ordinary  coach  »  open  ;  I 
nobody  will  drive  them  into  the  patented  | 
,  cars.  The  relations  between  such  cars  and 
1  t'uo  public  are  purely  voluntary.  The  itiner. 
antis  not  hindered  or  delayed  because  he  de¬ 
clines  a  sleeper.  The  oars  provided  by  those 
who  perform  the  functions  of  oommon  car¬ 
riers  are  open  andyjelighled^to  receive  him. 
The  contract  for  carriage  must  be  made  be¬ 
fore  one  can  rent  a  berth  in  the  sleeper,  and 
made  with  a  railroad  company.  The  sleep- 
IBg-car  people  can  not  be  Bued  for  failure  to 
transport  from  point  to  point,  as  that  is  not 
their  contraot 

Furthermore,  United  States  patents  are 
generally  held  good  all  over  the  American 
union,  and  not  subject  to  statute  restrictions 
and  limitations  by  state  legislation  anywhere. 
When  the  constitution,  in  section  eight,  ar¬ 
ticle  first,  provides  that  congress  shall  have 
power  “to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
*  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times 
‘  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
‘  to  their  respect  ive  writings  and  discoveries,"  J 
it  mokes  the  system  of  laws  which  have  been 
approved  nnder  that  provision  sinoe  1790  a 
safeguard  to  inventors,  and  secures  to  them 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  their  inventions 
and  enjoy  them  in  every  state  in  the  union, 
not  excepting  Illinois,  the  homepf  Kehoe 
and  the  habitation  of  Merritt. 

Judge  Davis  declares  (see  circuit  oourt  re¬ 
ports  for  7th  circuit,  page  890) :  “  The 

‘  property  in  inventions  exists  by  virtue  of 
‘  the  laws  of  congress,  and  no  stats  has  a 


2^  foUout" 


o  With  its  enjoyment,  or  to 
os  to  the  grant.” 

■i  are  constitutional  provi- 

d  the  deci  ■  •»«  -  > 

Kites  supremo  jpourt  to  the  luminous  law¬ 
givers  of  the  Merritt  and  Kelioeian  type  of 
mastodon  minds?  These  descendants  of 
Solon  Hnd  Lycurgus  tick  over  the  sovereignty 
of  constitutions,  laws,  and  courts,  as  easily  as 
a  mule  would  poke  his  foot  into  the  bread¬ 
basket  of  any  Christian  gentleman  who  might 
vex  him  from  the  rear.  And  having  regu¬ 
lated  patented  sleeping-cars,  Kehoe  and 
Merritt  can  next  reduce  the  prices'of  mowers, 
reapers,  sewing  machines,  and  wooden  sorews. 
And  Illinois  having  bucked  patented  articles 
down  from  the  heights  of  extortion  into  the 
vales  of  cheapness,  all  the  thirty-six  other 
states,  if  they  rejoioe  in  Kehoes  and  Merritts, 
may  go  and  do  likewise.  Thus  will  the 
bloated  stockholders  in  patent  pain-killers, 
Pullman  cars,  Brandreth’s  pills,  and  all  other 
patent  devices  of  extortion  throughout  “  the 
‘  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
‘  brave,”  be  made  to  collapse  as  to  purse, 
and  wane  as  to  stomaoh.  As  constitution- 
crushers,  statute-smashers,  and  decision-de¬ 
stroyers,  Kehoe  and  Merritt,  in  their  efforts  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  sleep,  stand  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  As  Hyer  and  Heenan  to  the  prize- 
ring,  as  Barnum  to  the  show  business,  as 
|  Ben  Butler  to  spoons,  as  Beecher  and  Tilton 
I  to  scandal,  so  are  our  own  Kehoe  and  Merritt 
to  legislation. 


.  (  ^ 

THK  RAILROADS. 

While  we  have  not  entered  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  railroads  and  the  power  or  i*olioy  of 
their  taxation  by  the  Legislature,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  watched  with  no  little  interest 
tho  progress  of  the  question,  and  sought 
that  information  upon  the  Bubject  most 
likely  to  be  disinterested,  and  therefore 
freest  from  favor  or  prejudioe. 

This  country,  in  its  rapid  advance  of 
material  prosperity,  has  outstripped  all  oth¬ 
ers,  largely  owing  to  the  faot  that  it  has 
more  railroads!  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion  for  instead  of  waiting  for  population 
to  build  railroads,  we  have  built  railroads 
to  invito  population,  thus  largely  enhancing 
the  values  of  real  estate,  and  bringing  a 
market  to  every  man’s  door. 

The  general  opinion  that  railroads  are 
growing  rich  on  high  freights,  is,  in  the 
faoe  of  facts  and  figures,  at  least  doubtful. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  assured  that 
freights  are  lower  on  American  railroads 
than  on  those  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
In  the  second  place,  but  few  Southern  rail¬ 
roads  are  paying  dividends  on  their  stock, 
and  a  large  proportion  are  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  their  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness.  These  facts  demonstrate  that  these 
enterprises  appeal  more  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Legislature  than  invoke  any  imposi¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  burdens.  The  present 
railroads  in  Tennessee  pay  on  the  capital 
invested  about  three-fourths  of  one  per' 
cent,  average.  What  property  can  be  de¬ 
signated  that  pays  so  little.  Money  invest¬ 
ed  in  railroads  has  contributed  more  to  the 
general  wealth  than  all  other  species  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Take  the  country  along  the  line  of 

(road,  and  oompare  its  enhanced  value  to  the 
owners,  and  take  the  increase  of  the  taxable 
property  directly  influenced  by  the  railroad 
routes.  To  ascertain  this  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  compare  the  localities  where  railroad 
lines  have  not  been  run,  and  lay  down  a 
railway  track  over  it,  and  count  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  by  its  direct  influence.  A  good  many 
are  too  apt  to  forget  what  Tennessee  would 
be  without  railroads.  The  population 
would  seek  homes  elsewhere.  The  finances 
of  the  State  would  sink  into  irretrievable 
ruin,  and  why  should  State  legislation 
pause  in  its  broad  statesmanship  of  pro¬ 
tecting  those  existing,  so  that  others  may 
be  invited.  We  do  not,  however,  propose 
to  dwell  upon  the  proper  policy.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  briefly  the  leading  legal 
questions  involved.  Last  Saturday  the 
Supreme  Court  divided  on  the  power  of 
counties  to  tax  railroads  in  the 
counties  they  ran  through  as  property, 
but  the  division  on  the  bench  did  not  rest 
on  principles  of  legal  right  to  tax,  but  that 
the  Legislature  had  not  prescribed  the  mode 
of  its  exercise.  We  therefore  take  it  that 
i  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  assert  the 
existence  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  a 
county  subject  to  legislative  direction  as  to 
tho  mode  of  assessment.  Is  this  the  law? 
With  all  respeot  for  the  authority  promul¬ 
gating  this  doctrine,  may  we  not  inquire, 
--*Jfot  tho  policy  full  of  danger,  if  exer-  j 


and  financial  embarrassments  he  cannot 
|  make  his  capital  pay,  he  can  sell  out  and 
'  invest  in  something  else,  or  elsewhere.  But 
not  so  with  the  railroads.  The  iron  cannot 
be  moved  (the  heaviest  part  of  its  capital) 
without  the  oensent  of  the  Legislature. 
And  again,  if  the  tax  on  other  business  is 
onerous,  the  proprietor  inours  no  risk  by 
decreasing  his  capacity  for  business.  But 
not  so  with  railroads;  the  condition  of  the 
road,  the  cars,  the  employes  he  must  keep 
up,  and  for  all  these  to  be  of  the  best  kind 
and  in  safe  condition,  he  is  hold  responsi¬ 
ble.  The  law  requires  that  bridges  shall  be 
safe,  the  track  safe,  the  oars  safe,  the  hands 
safe,  and  any  deviation  from  this,  and  no 
excuse  is  receilred  by  the  law  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  had  to  omit  the  repairingthia  or  ' 
that  interest,  because  the  money  had  to  go 
to  pay  taxes.  The  property  bears  to  the 
public  a  buyden  in  its  very  species,  and 
the  rule  of  requirement  before  juries  has 
been  always  at  high  water  mark.  The 
charter  of  the  Company  is  a  contract  with* 
the  Legislature,  and  we  should  suppose 
binds  the  State  just  as  much  as  it  does  the 
corporation.  The  idea  that  States  may 
regulate  the  tariffs  of  rates  on  railroads,  is  a 
fallacy.  As  long  as  the  corporation  is 
within  the  walls  of  its  charter,  it  is 
as  much  its  castle  as  the  boast  of 
Chatham  applies  to  the  walls  of  the  hum- 1 
bleBt  British  citizen— the  winds  may!* 
enter  there  but  the  King  daro  not.  i 
The  artificial  person  created  by  the  law 
stands  under  its  aegis  just  as  fully  as  the 
natural  person,  and  because  States  made 
them,  States  cannot  destroy  them.  Saturn 
cannot  devour  his  own  ohildren.  The  powpr 
of  the  Legislature  is  great,  and  flowing' 
from  the  people,  has  its  check  only  in  the 
constitutional  inhibitions  or  fundamental 
law.  Before  we  had  Statos  the  citizen  had 
great  natural  rights,  and  these  remain  with 
his  right  of  liberty  as  a  citizen.  In  com¬ 
bining  capital  to  build  a  railroad  or  facto¬ 
ry  the  great  rights  of  property  in  each  is  I 
not  lost  by  the  force  of  co-operation;  the 
blending  of  wealth  because  it  is  large  gives  1 
no  special  grounds  for  change  in  the  appli-  1 
cation  of  laws  to  the  individual’s  wealth. 

The  rights  of  the, individual  remain  after 
his  investment  with  others  in  the  business 
of  a  corporation,  for  the  greater  purposes  of 
control  and  direction.  A  railroad  is  the  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  its  stockholders.  The  dedi- 
cation  to  publio  use  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  the  1 
individual  rights  of  its  members,  , 
within  its  own  walls  or  charter  rights.  ■ 

The  receq^  ^.action  of  Minnesota  exhibits 
in  very  **>hg  light  how  burdens  on  i 
railroad  enterprises,  fall  back  upon  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  State,  and  that  they  had  to 
be  untrammelled  in  their  business  opera¬ 
tions;  and  yet,  a  year  ago,  the  West  was 
one  blaze  of  excitement  against  railroad 
monopolies.  We,  too,  should  feel  the  ap- 
peal  of  reason,  and  not  passion,  and  rise 
up  to  justice  instead  of  sinking  into  tem¬ 
porary  expedients. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies,  as  we  understand  it,  is  fair,  and  on 
their  part  liberal,  although,  as  we  believe, 
by  their  charter  exempt  from  tax,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  them,  through  Col.  Cole,  to  pay 
I  one  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  to  the  Stal  e. 

I ia  ful1  of  taxes.  The  Legislature,  ele-KJ 

■  vated  into  the  position  of  law-makers, 

■  expected  to  think  for  the  people,  and  noj^^KS 

I  tbo  people  to  do  their  thinking  for  — 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


What  They  Propose  to  the  Gen- 
era!  Assembly. 


he  road  Kd  S°  “y  conc,usion8  ma?  Individual  stop  or  gross  earnings,  or  the  who  would  prefer  to  see  com  go  Iback  to 

„  ??r.,Ceu,L_ pftl  corporations  for  the  public  good,  and  this  are  but  the  evince  by  which  the  assessors  inarching  backward  was  the  best  wav  to 


UNION  AND  AMERICAN.  !i.0Ck’  mea"s  propositions,  so  that  my  conclusions  may  individual  st 

- - jXU^T.  ,  the  money  that  built  the  road,  there  was  be  understood.  franchise:  bill 

1UESBAY,  HAKCII  le,  187*.  paid  lost  year,  on  an  average,  on  all  the  The  State  of  Tennessee  Seated  these  to  form  the  bai 
-  ...  annum"  tli®^^  Percent,  per  corporations  for  the  public  good,  and  this  are  but  the  evifcuce  by  which  the  assessors  marching  backward  was  the  best  wavTo 

THE  RAILROADS.  ~  ifiS  SlE 

noSorSlirnce  oAhe^;  Si  Present  exempt)  of  the  property  taxed;  and  if  they  are,  then  graphs  bear  the  Sn^notof  the  pro- 

Vhat  Tliey  Propose  to  the  Gen-  lbu  argument;  but  ‘this  MU  declares  taxed* iTthfwhole;  for  no  'nln  'ezniTl  tlmy  hlrenoTth^ 

eral  Assembly.  m.d  I  foe.  that  I  ^i‘fe  °i2»  “SE  %£% 

Lit  Rnais  Tov.ii™  tbe »?»??  w«  paid  IB  four  elements  declared  are:  1.  capital  Now  we  have  shown  you  that  the  canital  was  aW  twin^ 


An  E<|uitable  Basis  of  Taxation  by'  tlm1 ’Individual  Vt^ickhobde^ 


„  •*'  caP*tal  .  Now  we  haw  shown  you  that  the  capital  I  was  about  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and 


One  Per  Cent,  on  Their  Gross 
Earnings  is  what  They  are 
Willing  to  Pay. 


ami  How  to  Beach  it.  -ne  t“w^ ^fifte^re  \u  ZZSft.  3&&SS8S!  ^  SSA SRS5 SS&'SZSZ 

-  IiiWU  ’  Up,n  a"  avornKa  for  that  period  of  for  county  and  city,  as  well  as  State,  tax  a-  contract  invchfng  honor  and  e0(^  faith  1  ,fvd  .!Tf  ®" 

One  Per  Cent,  on  Their  Gross  Si“SsM  2SSu2"rf  wJT’fifJSS^S  $£ “of  SSftRL M*’ Forpuf:  chises  were  not  elements  of  value  much, 

Earnings  is  what  They  are  cash  dividends,  over  1 J  per  cent,  per  an-  county  and  city  taxation  on  the  frenchis  J  was  exempted  fmm ^  thlnS  by  name  it 

wmingtopay.  ^  vass 

Bemarks  of  President  EW.C^  ffi  2SS  XMEF&  SSlffS  SSSST4  S 

Before  tlm  House,  March  ^  »5iSfc  i^d^ 

- -  interest  on  this  bonded  debt,  the  road  and  a  city,  itself  a  franchise,  has  no  mora  the  money  that  buUUhe  vo!  hS^  ^  Plauted,h,er 

,,  .  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  right  to  tax  a  State  franchise  than  it  has  to  assess  the  thing  bought  as well  as  Tb«  v»i«!fTY,ii,t  a blgb,  P*ane  ot  progress  and  de- 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  your  aggregate  of  this  bonded  debt  is  about  taxrthe  wind  that  blows  from  the  Cumber-  money  that  raid  for ft?  HuTmLil?  to!  velopment,  do  not  belong  to  this  class  of 

resolution  passed  this  morning,  1  appear  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  these  bonds  land  mountains.  ctoss  earning  to  he  .allLTiw  t  j  do  waat  mrn  back  at 

before  your  honorable  body.  You  may  ap-  are  already  taxed,  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  As  we  have  said  before,  the  law  must  the  CT<^  eamiaM  in  another  wav’ reme  fO  rents,  but  up  to  $1.20  per  bushel,  that 

prehend  that  I  come  before  you  in  a  spirit,  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  and,  in  assess-  have  some  common  sense.  We  are  not  re-  senUhe  property?  All  three  ele^nfo  mv  tal ,  ah  1  n  ^n/to^n  may  be<L°“e  “0re 

“r  *il£  “.feeling,  °f  dictation  Nothing  is  mg  his  property  tor  taxation,  wiU  not  this  ferring  to  where  a  railroad  uses  the  street  distinguished  friend  wUUav  are  but  the  It™™?’  ™„b  tbey  raay,  bnng  1D  a 

more  foreign  to  every  sentiment  of  my  i,a-  h(}nried  debt  have  to  be  deducted?  other-  of  a  city-there  are  distinctions  very  fairly  mode  of  aseenaiuing  the  value  of  the  1  11,  JL  ,  °f  Capltal  to  T  °Pen 

ture,  or  to  my  purpose.  I  come  pleading  wlse  the  property  will  be  double  taxed.  made  in  the  law,  as  regulating  mutual  property;  but  i  strlkfs  ml  when  von  find  toP  L°„  great  resources.  It  is 

a  great  interest  id  which  your  constituents  The  crisis  through  which  railroads  in  the  rights  of  corporate  bodies.  In  1852  the  that  notohly  c«MandtodividuIl*Jwf  ^i„h,T“  h^d ,  /lew8'  and 

are  deeply  interested  with  me.  I  come  as  South  are  now  passing,  is  one  of  great  in-  Legislature  allowed  counties  to  tax  them-  property  and  tross  carnines  are  to  2lh  ^  ’  wbo  wlH  look ,  forward  to  the 

a  Tennesseean,  to  taik  to  iennesseeans  forest  and  anxiety.  In  Georgia,'  where  selves  to  build  railroads  running  through  mated,  but  al£,  the  frlnchfse  that  in  tom -  nYT  m?ke  W?rld  tbat  13  in  m<> 
about  Uie  State’s  weal,  about  its  credit  and  capital  invested  iu  railroads  has  always  thun.  The  law  makers  regarded,  and  the  effect,  propose  ti  esti^ate  the  torwbomilthe  of  the  olden 

about  its  taxes;  and  1  may  be  permitted  to  Paid  very  large  dividends,  it  is  now  greatly  counties  adopted  the  opinion,  that  a  rail-  four  times  ovi  and  besides  ““®"e  a®  far  "l  the  w«s  the  trans- 


say,  without  egotism,  that  there  is  no  one 

in  this  or  any  other  community,  who  pays  ...  _ _  _  _  _  _ _ 

his  State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  paying  dividends.  ’  T  adUeeiirproperties0^  improvemeutraud  tea  na^re  of  woulld  tive  road  wagon  and  cumbersome  *stage 

more  cheerfully  or  more  promptly  than  1  Now,  befoih  touching  on  our  legal  rights,  there  unit  be.  something  in  the  wiu,  of  the  of  the^tate[  ^tf^asTgrant^o  buiW  a^H  P}eceded  ,thf  advent  of  the 

do.  I  come  with  no  feelings  of  passion  or  I  appea  to  he  Legislature  if  it  is  fair  to  adjacent  property  holders,  or  the  amities,  road  Whentft^wM  builtthefosn  ™nbaf®ei  a«d  ““doubt  but  that  some  in 

prejudice.  Iconic  to  reason  with  you  as  impose  burdens  upon  the  small  per  cant,  turning  round  aud  taxing  the  public  good,  chise  covered  if  vrttb  legal  ^ sanction  and  f  8°.cd>  broad  r°ads  looked 

one  man  may  reason  with  another.  We  of  net  earn. ngs  that  g  >  to  the  men  whose  These  railroad  .piestions  are  fresh  yet,  and  the  two  remmjLled  intTonfelement  all  c  Slg  .‘  the  memories  of 

have  no  quarrel  with  tho  State,  ami  my  best  capital  is  used  so  much  to  your  own  per-  1  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  brought  to  the  elements  entered  and  the  ah  Mm.  I  1  pome?>  ,they  were  80  cheap 

effort  swill  be  used  to  prevent  a  rupture.  «onal  advantage.  Out  of  this  number,  tlieit  investigation,  great  leading  minds,  tbemwould  bdanillecal  modeoftoxf  !3  toTI^n’  and  tbey^ ™ '"ot beared 

The  State’s  interest  ami  prosperity  is  our  among  the  owners,  are  widows  and  cliil-  whose  rush  of  illustration  and  argument  will  tinn  for  if  Xrl  °  with  monopolies  nor  taxes.  To  the  live 


I  appeal  to  he  Legislature  if  it  is  fair  to  adjacent  property  holders,  or  the  counties,  road.  When  tf  road8^  fodU  toe  f™' .  *Sd  “  doubt  b"1  that.  90P16.  in 


been  liberal  toward  her  railroads,  and  they  other  their  education,  from  the  m 
in  turn  have  conferred  blessings  on  the  referred  to.  Is  it  just,  as  between  n 
State.  I  do  not  comw  before  you  to  resist  man,  that  the  counties  whose  nn 
taxation,  but  to  confer  with  you  as  to  an  have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
equitable  mode  anil  rate,  of  taxation.  Hal  more  than  300  per  cent.,  or  the 

I  I  have  tho  honor  to  appear  before  you  in  alld  villages  which  they  have  1 
'  a  representative  capacity,  and  you  will  par-  brought  forth  in  the.  woods,  shout 
don  me  for  one  word  in  reference  to  my  uP°n  them  and  tax  their  proiits  out, 
being  here  at  all.  istencc?  Would  ft  be  defensible 


'/bread  JTbose  rush  of  illustration  and  argument  will  tion,  for,  if  estimated  at  all,  the  samethiug 


uen,  ine  one  getting  tnetr  bread,  and  the  lift  even  courts  out  of  the  narrow  channel,  is  triply  estimated,  and  if  not  estimated  wheeU  /.L  011  the 

other  their  education,  from  the  net  sum  I  can  see  how,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  then  the  Tax  Assessors,  by  their  oath  un-  Wk  truf  f  d°n.t  !et,  tbem  run 
referred  to.  Is  it  just,  as  between  man  and  Legislafure,  a  county  or  city  may  tax  itself  der  the  act,  would  commit  periurv  the  canftni  fw6  proteC1t  by  just  laws 

man,  that  the  counties  whose  properties  to  build  a  great  highway  fo?  commerce,  but  I  hope.my  ZtinSedfoK  if  this  US  f  rich’  we  wU1 

have  been  enhanced  m  value  by  their  cap-  how  they  can  have  the  power  to  tax  the  bill  should  become  a  law  ' You  wVlet  it  Inrt  to^Iin  iblef nfiS  of-our  owu  time 
ua  more  than  300  per  cent.,  or  the  towns  high  way,  the  right  of  way,  the  eminent  do-  SndJ^  And®  |ra  tude  of  Pospenty. 

hrm.ah/tffto  vtIl0yi  hTC  ,1|tBrally  main,  the  giant  of  the  State,  the  franchise,  as  in  others,  it  looking  at  the  blllf  you  towvtlfat me  CODC]l1sIoD 

brought  forth  in  too.  woods,  should  turn  and  the  canital  stock,  and  individual  stock-  will  fm.t  too  inn,  «„„  !r,ya;U  _,.Say  .  at .  6  practical  working  of  your  U 


reported  for  the  taxation  of  railroads  is  for 
|  several  reasons  unconstitutional,  and  that 
!  -w'  best  place  to  meet  it  would  be  in  the 


•u  toe  cupivai  slock,  anu  inuiviuuai  stocK  will  Duel  the  Scran 
non-residents,  and  beat  them  all  togeth-  ametrienl  <vi"»»n< 
and  lump  them  in  vaJuo,  l  confess  is  a  it  is  intended  Hta 
>tlc  puKcting  to  a  man  like  myself.  the  3d  section,  and 

The  law  gives  a  local  habitation  and  a  iug  too  on  her  Ato 


to  turn  loose  them  tax  officials  and  The  law  gives  a  local  habitation  and  a  iug  too  on  her  ir 
5  railroads  hear  theif  burdens?  The  name  to  the  franchise;  and  its  iron  lines  the  10th  section, 
s  and  counties  without  the  benefit  of  run  out  from  the  head  to  the  extremity.  But  the  bill  bv 


I  the  State  that  it  should  pass  it 


form.  But  I  aru  sat 
r  alike  to  you  and  my 
I  matter  should  bo  full. 


;  present  any  right  in  law. 


ilied  that  it  is  due 
If  that  the  subject 
discussed,  and  that 


I  I  have  tho  honor  to  appear  before  you  in  am  yn,ages  wLki,  tho  h  main,  the  grant  of  the  State,  the  franchise,  as  in  others,  it  looking  at  he  bill  you  to1^,tffi2^^it™I?co^a-on 

I  a  representative  capacity,  and  you  will  par-  brought  forth  in  tno  woods,  should  turn  and  the  capital  stock,  and  individual  stock  will  fiud  the  3d^nd  10 to  It  ™.  to  say  that  the  practical  working  of  your 

r  don  me  for  one  word  in  reference  to ‘my  uponlhemzai  tax  their  profits  out  of  ex-  of  non-reKts,  and  beat  them  aHtoS,  SndX  ^ff^J?  beafa»V 

being  here  at  all.  istencc*  Would  Ft  be  defenslMe  under  er  and  lump  them  in  vaiuo,  l  con  fees  is  a  it  is  intended  ti  tax  for  city  purpose  under  when  known  corfi?^ioIls 

II  It  has  been  urged  upon  mo  that  the  bill  aiiy  cone  of  morals,  for  these  munieipali-  little  pulling  to  a  man  like  myself.  the  3d  section,  /nd the citvtrvli  little  tax-  dertto«?»^iih»  ‘  bQi  pcopc.’,wU1  ?e  ,un' 

) ,  reported  for  the  taxation  of  railroads  is  for  u«  to  turn  loose  theiro  tax  officials  and  The  law  lives  a  local  habitation  and  a  iug  too  on  her  Wn  so^fol  Lroount  under  “  andT  “oro  thau  the  l»w 

..overa.1  reasons  unconstitutional,  and  tbat  maae  railroads  bear  tnei?  burdens?  The  name  to  the  franchise;  and  its  iron  lines  the  10th  section  '  account  under  could  really  impose.  Let  us  sum  up  the 
l*"’  best  place  to  meet  it  would  be  in  the  'owns  and  counties  without  the  benefit  of  run  out  from  the  head  to  the  extremity,  But  the  bill,  by  the  8th  section  provides  Stole  ’tod /°U  get  intVhe 

courto.  Into*,  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  it  railroads  have  a  much  stronger  claim  :n  gas  pipes  under  ground,  running  for  miles,  that  the  Comptroller  shall  in  aPcertafn  about 

would  be  bet  ter  tor  the  railroad  interest  of  equity,  and  certainly  neither  of  them  have  are  a  part  of  the  corporate  body,  for  they  mode,  issue  a  distress  war  ant  whlc^fhaU  E  °f  lncr,e<Me  °,n 

the  Ibtate  that  it  should  pass  in  its  present  any  right  in  law.  distribute  the  gas,  and  under  tic  vround  be  nlaced  in  to.  toufrto  Jr  I^i^iir  L8i?ali  ,  nfiS8,  ,°n  the  other,  you  get  a  lawsuit 

form.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  due  Upon  what  line  of  reason  can  we  expect  are  only  porsonalty,  but.  iron  railf  on  the  duty  it  shall  br  lew  nnon  anv  S»rsonl?  yea”  °°  hand'  t0  settle  the 

alike  *o  you  and  myself  that  the  subject  }°  more  capital,  if  we  impose  unjust  top  of  the  around,  are  said  to  be  different,  property  found 4  his  county,  and  re”  the  of thS UifftedSt^ ° 8‘!?re a  6aC°^ 
matter  should  bo  fully  discussed,  and  that  burdens  ou  what  we  now  have?  Would  Railroads  aro  to  be  measured  by  co»n-  same  ‘  county,  ana  uie  ot  toe  United  S- totes,  finally,  attended  with 

Ittis&i'jiS&ffS'ii  Liiaisa^tfcaa-s  ESS  Hrim 

^KSsr-»H-*rito.^ 

^JSJ&SSSSSVSS  SAVOilSS^id  sSesrfflSfSS 

lievo  when  ail  the  facts  are  before  them,  comes*after  struggle  and  trouble,  but  it  is  piece,  and  continues  In  its  r~,.totivo  Sr  to  eKcuto  thia  wi^nt  bv  stonnin^  hi  SS  [°™' ± ‘lthe  3UPPhe8  al'd  expen- 

tbat  even  they  will  at  least  pause  before  sure  to  come,  when  it  touches  the  pockets  character  as  common  carrier  across  the  con-  a  train  on  Bhe  rieht-of-wav  of  a^ailroad8  V^ry^UVy’  e5tbau9ting  a  large 

inaugurating  a  policy  so  detrimental  and  of  the  people.  Let  us  be  candid  enough  to  tinent.  across  me  con  ?Se  teitK  MU  icoS  8roa9earpiu88,  Do  cities 

ruieous  to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  as  well  and  just  enough  to  appreciate,  The  law  not  only  protects  the  charter,  or  and  a?  these^s  romelSeneX^xS  3^  our  matertolto  TnuL^l  T 

as  destructive  to  all  radroad  interests.  ^  other  people  have  pockest  as  well  as  our-  contract,  but  it  protects  equally  the  con-  with  care  from  other  States,  earning  Md^rell  ont^fct^ a*J& “tfW6* 

Ihe  policy,  which  has  been  so  suddenly  s.-lves,  others  have  wives  and  children, others  tracts  made  under  its  provisions.  To  en-  freight  from  sea  to  Bea  we  are  confronted  free  „»  X*  i  es,ate>  and  thu® 

changed  iu  Minnesota,  as  affecting  the  have  rights  which  are  sacred,  and  others  force  this  bill,  would  lead  to  two  proposi-  bv  tbe  DroDoSSon  that  a  tax  /i  fo  ™  um«  ^i®  F  city  jaxatlon? 

farmers  of  Die  West,  would  be  as  suddenly  Dave  money  we  want,  to  lift  still  higher  the  lion*  of  breach  of  contract,  whichP  would  Btoptoetideofc^me^e  o?  ston  nasrem  ZIL  „  incor^rated ,  ‘owns 

changed  if  adopted  here,  for  like  causes  htate  of  Tenuessee,  and  open  up  her  great  involve  us  ail  in  litigat.rou  :  gere  or  hulls  and  throw  the  whole  track  wito°  lr,i,I°Ut^*  ^  i  P,?Se  lhrS0  burdens 

produce  inevitable  like  results* but  the  ef-  resources  oi  mineral  and  agricultural  1. .These  roads  ha^l contras  to  carry  i,2  couYus fc  JdS eltorlV  P mc' ?”  of,our  not 

feet  would  not  pass  away  for  years;  all  cap-  wealth.  Where  does  the  clamor  against  the  United  States  mails,  and  g  thing  very  *  v  -Does  foiif  power  exist  to-dav'  to  regard  to  l^!^^t\^i  f^!uhing„»depol^hete 

Itollstimid,  and  once  you  record,  as  mem-  ^oads  come  froni?  I  don’t  include  the  singularly  overlooked  is,  tfiat  ®hese* road  si  Railroads  ?ar^hig  commerce  ou  laud?  It  “  for 

here  of  the  Legislaure  your  votes  in  favor  ^’^orecQW°ff  the  track  has  cost  the  by  Act  of  Congress,  have  beenjileclared  post,  wf»  be  andSreiMd  that  commerce  on  land  our  pro^rt^S^dsferCM?  011 

of  this  class  of  legislation,  capital  will  >road  °®a^y.*  #»nash-up,  and  who  com-  rokds,  aud  the  right  to  tax,  as  prescribed  by  Is  just  as -much  under  protection  of  the  would  pay  such  increase  onto-taSBiiilli 
shun  your  State,  not  only  in  works  of  rail-  I  1  'alns  hecausedie  can  t  get  two  prices.  But  this  bill,  coufets  the  power  to  levy  on  run-  laws  governing  commerce  os  if  it  were  on  legislation  would 

road  enterprise,  butin  every  other  branch  1  'n«au.' tbose  who  are  large  owners  of  real  ning  trains,  stopping  the  United  States  rivers.  Let  uc.  make  the  analogy.  We  sfonments  from  tbatdHH  n  5v<A 


1 1  every  other  branch  J  who  are  large  ownere  of  real  ning  trains,  stopping  the  United  States  rivers.  Let  uc.  make  the  analogy.  We  shipments  from  tbajd 

l-  I  LStare' m  Clt,«s>  ‘nose  who  have  been  made  |  mail.  It  may  he  said  this  Js  not  likely  to  |  have  railroad  A  fanning  along  oil  the  might,  illnst.riti.e  tJ M 


said,  however,  that  tBB  Wll  would  in 
yire  the  fanners  of  Tennessee,  and  cause  i 
->  1  Jtkage  In  the  value  of  their  exports. 
>«'  •  '■»  now  prove  the  statement:  The  Slate 

•  it  Tennessee  exports  her  produce  for  sale 
into  the  States  below,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  If  Tennessee  asserts  the 

i  right  to  put  ou  this  tax,  and  these  Slates 
follow,  (which  Is  not  unlikely,  for  bad  ex¬ 
amples  are  often  followed,)  then  those 
States  by  similar  taxatiou  wou'd  force  their 
railroads  to  raise  their  tariff'  of  freights, 
which  would  be  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of 
your  constituents;  and  whereas  now  Geor¬ 
gia  taxes  net  earnings  a  small  per  cent., 
and  Alabama  taxes  a  small  per  mileage 
lot  State  purposes  only,  aud  Mississippi  as 
at  entirety  at  so  much  per  mile,  aud  you 
it*  '  he  benefits  of  this  low  taxation  in  low 
tales  of  freight,  you  would  then  have  to 
contribute  from  the  hard  earnings  of  your 
people  to  euable  tbeir  railroad  corporations 
to  collect  the  additional  per  centage  collected 
on  tax.  Can  any  man  doubt  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  that  this  example  followed  out  by 
the  .Slates  where  you  ship  to,  would  be  to 
lower  the  p.ice  of  your  produce?  I  may  be 
answered  that  the  Legislature  would  inter¬ 
fere  to  prevent  such  rate  of  freight.  Be- 
liove  me,  gentlemen,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
within  its  charter,  you  have  uo  more  legal 
l  ight  to  dictate  to  a  railroad  its  rates  of 

•  .-eight,  than  you  have  to  legislate  how 
i"  .'it  a  farmer  shall  take  for  his  grain.  All 
i  hose  fanciful  ideas  have  no  foundation  in 
law  or  in  fact,  as  1  am  advised  by  the  best 
legal  winds  in  the  State;  but  the  railroads 
in  tire  States  I  have  referred  to  are  beyond 
the  power  of  our  Legislature  to  control  in 
any  way.  Kentucky,  lying  on  your  north¬ 
ern  oorder,  aud  through  which  most  of  the 
imports  come,  has  a  reasonable  tax  on  her 
railroads  for  State  purposes  aloue,  her  Su¬ 
preme  Court  having  decided  that  cities, 
nullities  aud  towns  can  not  tax  railroads 
legally,  and  I  came  here  to  talk  plainly 
i  tid  honestly  to  the  representatives  of  the 
duple. 

fennit  me,  too,  to  tell  you  that  such  war 
n  -ipital  as  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
leclare,  would  be  met  by  those  who  have 
nvested  their  money  here,  with  strange 
generosity,  if  they  did  not  feel  deeply  this 
vonnd  upon  their  interests.  How  would 
lie  city  of  Charleston  feel,  when  you  each 
mow  that  she  paid  $500,000  in  gold  to  aid 
n  building  the  first  railroad  constructed  in 
I  .itis  State?  And,  how  would  the  Georgia 
Kailroad  act  and  feel  when  she  loo  paid 
r  ;  gold  to  the  construction  of  your  first 
u-ad  $B50, 000?  With  what  show  of  grati¬ 
tude.  to  these  corporations  could  any  nuu 
.  -t  d  a  bill,  wbich^'ould  sweep  out  e.very 
1  ■  of  value  in  their  stock*?  Would  it 
.  litlemen,  fair,  just,  or  even,  1  was  go- 
l  >  say  honest,  to  make  their  contribu- 
>n  tor  our  benefit  subject  to  a  tax,  which 
juld  render  that  investment  worthless  ? 
So  much  has  been  said  against  railroads, 
?  l  must  be  excused  for  saying  a  word 
It.ii,-  other  side  of  the  question;  and  hem 
lln  I  shall  not  rely  on  assertion,  but  pre- 
U  the  proof  in  facts  aud  figures,  illus- 
,ing  what  railroads  have  done  in  devel- 
ng  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  State 
Tennessee.  Wo  present  in  form  the 
ts  fouud  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
i.isral,  by  which  you  can  see  at  a  glance, 
i comparative  value  of  properties  created 
uy  these  enterprises,  aud  the  amount  of 
wealth  in  commerce  aud  business  brought 
in  aud  developed,  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  aDy  reasonable  calculation.  Here 
arc  the.  figures : 


Ai'd  the  same  principle  of  ad¬ 
vancement  applies  to  the  towns 
and  cities: 


What  overwhelming  results  do  these 
figures  not  demonstrate.  But  not  only  to 
the  real  estate  owners,  but  to  every  indus- 
'r.  'die  benefit  is  extended.  Upon  an  av- 
. age,  some  more,  some  less.  About  sev- 
i  Ay  /'neper  cent,  of  the  gross  earniugs  of 
a  i  ti. 1 1  railroads  in  the  State  go  into  the 
packets  of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  as  or¬ 
dinary  expenses,  in  various  ways  and 
through  various  channels.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  about  1,1)00  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  h.  th  s  State.  This  employs  some 
2,000  laborers,  and  out  of  tbeir  earnings 
thoir  families  are  supported,  besides  the 
crowd  of  firemen,  bra&emen,  mechanics, 
engineers,  conductors,  officers,  etc.  What 
a  igoportion  of  the  State’s  population  is 
supported  by  the  earnings  of  this  single  in¬ 
terest!  Now  these  men  expend  nearly 
everything  they  receive  among  our  owu 
people;  the  merchant  and  the  tradesmen 
arc  largely  the  beneficiaries,  and  thus  this 
large  proportion  of  gross  earnings  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  supply  and  maintain  the  popu 
latlon  and  prosperity  of  your  State. 

But  what  does  the  individual  stockholder 
I'd  as  interest  on  money  paid  many  years 


all  and  make  the  railroads  pay  their  tax  tor 
them. 

Gan  the  people  of  Tennessee,  who  live 
by  labor  on  farms,  afford  to  drive  out  capi¬ 
tal  for  the  benefit  of  those  already  i  ich  with 
the  benefits  railroad  enterprises  have 
brought  to  their  doors?  The  people  of 
White,  and  Putnam,  and  Claiborne,  and 
Henderson,  aud  Hickman,  ami  a  host  of 
counties  without  railroads,  may  well  pause 
before  sealing  the  book  of  capital  and 
closing  out  hope  from  new  enterprises  to 
bring  a  market  to  their  doors.  Wo  all 
know  the  value  of  railroads  to  counties 
that  do  not  have  teem;  the  hope  of  building 
one  will  raise  property,  but  where  wo  have 
them,  the  beuefit  bos  been  forgotten. 

Suppose  these  capitalists,  who  own  rail¬ 
roads,  were  to  say,  that  wo  can  do  without 
the  nominal  interest  we  get  for  onr  money, 
and  we  will  rest  for  a  year,  or  we  wili  not 
run  this  year,  it  don’t  pay,  and  we  can’t 
afiiird  to  support  so  much,  aud  get  so  little, 
and  run  the  risk  of  floods  aud  accidents, 
costing  thousands  of  dollars.  Wrat  would 
become  of  the  cities,  and  towns  and  coun¬ 
ties?  And  what  would  be  the  result  to  the 
whole  State?  No  law  can  compel  a  rail¬ 
road  to  run  all  the  time;  this  has  been  tried 
and  failed.  But  such  is  not  my  purpose, 
for  the  prosperity  of  all  these  cities  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  We  hope  to  pour  iuto  their 
laps  still  deeper  resources  of  wealth,  and  to 
contribute  still  more  to  their  prosperous 
development;  my  argument  is  to  invoke 
some  consideration  of  the  question  in¬ 
volved.  I  have  all  my  energies,  humble  as 
they  may  he,  devoted  to  increase  the  trade 
aud  travel,  and  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
my  native  State.  There  is  not  a  eouuty  of 
it  I  would  not  span  with  railroads,  if  1 
had  the  power.  I  only  talk  strongly,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  strongly,  on  a  subject  which  I 
know  to  be  so  vital  to  all  of  us. 

In  the  interview  I  had  the  honor  to  have 
with  one  of  your  committees,  I  staled,  as 
frankly  as  I  state  it  here,  that  to  end  the 
controversy  about  taxatiou,  and  to  do 
what  I  felt  was  liberal,  I  was  willing  that 
the  railroad  corporations  in  this  State,  (ex¬ 
empted  for  twenty  years  from  their  comple¬ 
tion  by  their  charters  from  a  tax  upon  their 
property,  having  from  2  to  12  years  to  run 
yet,)  should  pay  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  gross  earnings  into  the  State  Treasury 
in  lieu  of  all  taxation,  by  having  their 
charters  so  amended  (at  least  all  whose 
stockholders  will  accept  such  ameudment, 
aud  1  think  all  will)  waiviug  the  exemp¬ 
tion  referred  to,  and  commence  paying 
from  the  first  of  January,  1875,  and  leaving 
all  such  companies  as  may  not  accept,  to 
be  taxed  as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

The  properly  of  one  railroad  is  exempt 
from  taxation  forever,  and  'another  one  for 
twenty-five  years  from  its  completion,  or 
until  It  pays’  eight  per  cent  per  annum  to  its 
stockholders,  which,  under  preseut  affairs, 
may  be  considered  decades  to  come. 

The  other  railroads,  as  1  am  informed, 
except  one,  are  all  exempt  for  twenty  years 
from  their  completion  from  tax  ou  their 
property,  and  the  Nashville  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga  road  is  exempt,  as  to  its  capital 
slack, forever,  and  as  this  was  the  tiist 
charter,  I  believe,  with  one  exception,  the 
others  are  entitled  to  the  same  exemption. 
It  has  been,  I  understand,  suggested  that 
these  exemptions  in  the  charters  are  not 
binding  on  subsequent  Legislatures;  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  some  who  know  the  law  of  cor¬ 
porations,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  char¬ 
ter  is  a  legislative  coutract,  which  the  State 
had  the  power  to  make,  and  subsequent 
Legislatures  have  no  power  to  break. 
When  the  Stale  needs  a  guardian,  her  con¬ 
tract  may  be  perhaps  revoked,  but  in  the 
noon  of  her  power  and  strength,  as  she  was 
when  these  contracts  were  made,  she  can¬ 
not  undo  aline  without  the  consent  of  those 
entitled  to  vested  rights.  The  corporation 
has  performed  its  agreement  and  built  the 
road,  and  the  State  has  to  keep  the  other 
end  of  the  bargain;  it  takes  two  sides  to 
make,  and  two  to  vndo  contracts.  Of  the 
soundness  of  these  propositions,  there  is  no 
more  doubt  than  that  I  am  before  you. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  when  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  bench  of  the  United  States,  settled 
that  question,  and  while  no  man  has  a 
higher  or  more  overwhelming  estimate  of 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  than  I  have, 
this  is  one  thing  out  of  its  reach  to  do,  and 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protects  from  the  touch  of  any  inim¬ 
ical  hand.  Even  some  courts,  badly  down 
in  other  respects  with  the  Western  rail¬ 
road  fever,  could  not  go  thus  far. 

The  assertion  of  the  proposition  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  all 
men  that  by  a  solemn  contract,  on  the  faith 
of  which  parl.ies-liave  expended  millions  of 
money,  the  Slate  is  hound,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  Legislature  cannot  impair  it.  This 
does  not  belong  to  a  class  of  case?  where 
one  Legislature  cannot,  tio  the  hands  of 
coming  Legislatures.  If  the  Legislature 
had  not  the  power  to  issue  bonds  exempt 
from  tax,  or  make  contracts  lo  exempt  dot- 
ton  manufactories  or  railroads  from  tax, 
then  it  had  no  power  to  grant  charters. 
The  constitutional  power  of  the  Legislature 
was  broad,  and  within  constitutional  Kin¬ 
dts,  must  be  binding  on  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  people  them 
•elves. 

It  would  be  ostentatious  for  mo  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  your  time  with  legal  arguments,  I 
but  1  am  compelled  to  state,  at  least,  my  1 


appeo 

power  claimed  embraces  this  power,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  power  would  tie  illegal 
the  power  itself  must,  by  the  logic  of  law, 
be  equally  illegal.  No  gentleman  sup¬ 
poses  that,  on  a  post  road,  a  train  carrying 
the  United  States  mail  could  be  arrested  by 
a  sheriff,  and  yet  that  is  the  power  claimed 
lo  belong  to  the  State,  and  by  this  act  of 
taxation' for  the  several  purposes  proposed, 
delegated  to  sheriffs. 

2.  The  law  authorized  bonds  to  be  issued 
with  prior  lieu  on  the  railroad  property, 
now  all  claim  tax  to  be  a  paramount  lien, 
and  a  sale  under  paramount  lien  ex 
linguishes  those  which  are  subordinate, 
aud  under  this  bill  a  whole  rail.oad  can 
be  sold  covered  with  a  bonded  debt,  aud 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  Under  the  levy 
of  a  tax  fl.  fa.  tor  city  or  county  pur¬ 
poses,  and  tlie  pait.  lying  in  a  city  or  town 
is  liable,  ordinarily,  to  tax  as  other  proper¬ 
ty.  Sec.  10  of  the  bill. 

Now  all  know  that  the  shops  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  and  lands  used  for  railway  uses,  are 
but  appertenances  of  the  road,  and  not 
liable  lo  tax,  except  as  the  corporation  is 
taxed.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show 
that  it  is  not  all  money  expended  which 
constitutes  property.  Suppose  tlie  Slate  of 
Tennessee  appropriated  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  clear  out  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  river,  the  improvement  would  not 
be  property,  although  it  cost  one  million  of 
dollars,  aud  thus  the  appurtenances,  de¬ 
cided,  as  I  am  told,  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  courts,  embrace  the  very  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  being  used  to  carry  on  the 
railroad,  and  without  which  it  would  not 
only  have  no  value,  but  absolutely  en¬ 
danger  the  pnblic  convenience  and  safety 
of  travelers.  A  great  judge,  Chancellor 
Walworth,  said  a  railroad  was  “a  public 
improvement  for  the  public  benefit,”  and 
another  great  man  said  “the  road  was  char¬ 
tered  because  the  public  required  the  use 
of  a  railroad,”  and  the  Muscle  Shoals  might 
be  cleaned  out  because  the  public  want  a 
river  communication,  and  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  public  with 
the  understanding  that  the  public,  when  it 
got  the  improvement,  would  foster  it  as 

Unfortunately  for  us  all,  the  war  upon 
capital  which  has  followed  in  tlie  wake  of 
false  theories,  has  done  more  injury  in  a 
day  than  years  can  repair.  The  great 
•achievements  in  internal  improvements, 
which  cost  toil  and  travail  to  accomplish, 
may,  like  the  edifices  it  took  the  greatest 
minds  to  erect,  be  pulled  down  and  de¬ 
stroyed  iu  an  hour,  aud  as  the  Memphis 
Avalanche  says: 


all  through  rates  should  be  abolished,  aud  rail¬ 
roads  should  charge  local  rates  from  Memphis  as 
well  as  from  other  points,  would  not  it  injure  till 
parts  of  Wert  Tennessee  as  well  as  Momphis?  For 
tho  low  rates  from  Memphis  benefits  all  parts  of 
tie  country  adjacent  to  Memphis.  If  we,  by  un¬ 
wise  legislation,  injure  or  destroy  the  railroad 
system  of  the  country,  will  not  all  parts  of  the 
country  sufi'er?  Let  us  look  at  all  sides  of  this 
question,  and  act  cautiously  anil  wisely.  Here  is 
the  extract  from  the  St,  Louis  Times: 

“  ‘The  Railroad  Commissioners  iu  Wisconsin, 


earned  oy  me  courts,  nnu  mo  depreciation  01  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  oveu  tlie  an¬ 
ticipated  buucllts  the  law  was  originally  supposed 
to  be  ab  a  to  confer.  It  is  possible  that  the  re¬ 
peal  of  tlie  law  will  not  immediately  cure  the  in¬ 
jury  iMias  done.  ^  Public  confidence  once  lost  is 

And  well  might  the  Memphis  Avalanche 
(March  7)  endorse  tlie  sentiment,  for  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
and  when  cut  down  by  a  ruthless  hand,  it 
takes  years  to  renew  its  strength  and  re¬ 
gain  its  position. 

But  the  public,  where  the  law  inimical 
to  railroads  was  passed,  could,  perhaps,  bet¬ 
ter  judge  the  result  than  strangers.  Let 
them  speak  for  themselves'. 

TFrom  the  N.  T.  Tribune,  March  6.] 
“Westekw  Railroad  Legislation— The 


len ate  last  night  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight 
o  thirteen,  having  more  than  two-thirds 
'f  tho  vote  in  its  l'avor.  It  passed  the 
louse  the  other  day  by  nearly  two-thirds  ma- 
orlty.  This  bill  repeals  the  onerous  railroad 
egislalion  of  last  winter,  which  has  been  pro 
■uctiro  of  great  mischief,  without  a  single  corn- 
lensaling  6  nefit.  It  relieves  the  companies  of 
he  standing  menace  of  confiscation  implied  in 


devised.” 

What  a  history  is  compressed  into  this 
short  space!  The  giant  West,  with  her  un¬ 
numbered  population  flowing  in  from  all 
climes  and  climates,  in  the  frenzy  of  an 
hour,  led  by  the  clamors  of  parties  crying 
out  against  railroads,  in  which  tlie  farmer 
element  incautiously  united,  inaugurates  a 
policy  which  would  have  broken  down  rail¬ 
roads  and  have  driven  out  capital  and  pop¬ 
ulation  from  the  West.  But  tlie  people 
soon  came  together  and  blotted  out  the 
recot d. 

But  gent  lemen,  I  came  here  to  talk  partly 
upon  tlie  bill  before  you,  and  allow  me  to 
comment  upon  its  “elements  of  value.”  I 
know  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  to  authorize  a  tax  ou  capital,  or 


boats;  both  areprrying  freight.  The  one 
by  tax  jfroccss  ■  stopped  on  the  highway, 
aud  the  other  rak  plow  on,  and  yet  where 
can  reason  aaslj^  a  difference?  It  Is  not  In 
the  fact  that  thM^has  a  quarter  and  the 
other  not,  for  4fl^Ku>n  both  are  chartered 
companies.  Is  the  right  of  commerce  on 
land  governed!  y  any  different  rule?  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  does 
not  draw  this  d  (Unction,  as  I  am  informed. 
Both  are  instri  nents  of  commerce,  and  yet 
the  one  moves  tot  by  the  charter  of  the 
State,  uot  by  ll  e  will  of  its  legal  head,  but 
at  the  will  of  a  Sheriff,  armed  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  t  tie  office  of  the  Comptroller 
General;  in  vai  a  the  corporation  plead  the 
franchise  whicl  gives  them  this  right  of 
way;  In  vain  t  te  law  which  makes  them 
liable  for  dan  ages  for  delay;  in  vain  the 
solemn  contri  t  of  the  State  that  they 
should  lie  exei  pt  for  a  certain  time  not  yet 
expired;  in  va  i  that  these  cars  are  freight¬ 
ed  with  comm  rce;  In  vain  that  these  pas¬ 
sengers  are  on  heir  way  through  the  State, 
and  intercom's!  is  a  branch  of  commerce; 
all  in  vain;  t  to  Sheriff  ranks  franchise, 
commerce  and  xmtract,  and  walks  off  with 
the  train  as  tin  property  of  the  county  for 
tax,  and  railroads  built  for  the  public  thus 
dwindle,  under!  such  laws,  into  contempt. 

But  this  bill  assumes  to  draw  its  power 
from  the  Constitution  of  Tennessee,  and 
that  iustrumaut  declares  generally  “all  pro¬ 
perty  shall  be  taxed.”  Now,  if  this  were 
to  be  taken  literally,  the  quotation  might 
fall  with  force,  but,  like  all  general  expres¬ 
sions,  it  means  all  property  liable  to  tax. 
Churches  are  Dot  taxed,  nor  Masonic  pro¬ 
perty,  and  we  might  enumerate  others,  so 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution 
does  not,  with  unbending  demand,  sacrifice 
all  property  to  jts  exactions.  The  word  all 
has  some  elements'  of  charity,  and  yet 
when  applied  -lo  that  which  contributes 
more  than  all  others  to  the  public,  even  a 
contract  with  the  State,  guarded  by  the 
Honor  of  the  State,  cannot  elicit  a  single 
ray  of  charity  to  its  mission.  Let.  the  flash 
of  the  wire,  which,  by  the  way,  is  itself  an 
instrument  of  commerce,  give  intelligence 
that  a  city  lies  in  ashes,  and  then  the  rail¬ 
road  rnsbes  along,  bearing  in  a  few  hours 
food  and  raiment  for  the  destitute.  Let 
accident  by  flood  fall,  and  away  it  speeds 
witji  succor  ami  assistance.  Let  pestilence 
come  in  the  dr*ery  of  death,  and  away  It 
bears  the  lovedlrom  the  grave.  Its  cour¬ 
tesies  embrace  lundreds  who  are  endeared 
to  the  church  by  their  walk  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  even  fin  their  errands  of  mercy, 
the  word  all,  Which  does  not  embrace  a  li¬ 
brary  of  choice  reading,  does  embrace  its 
cars,  subject  to  a  IheriiPs  order.  What  if 
women  and  babes  should  suffer  with  hun¬ 
ger  in  the  streets,  wanned  only  by  the  ashes 
of  their  own  homes;  what  if  death  should 
threaten  men  aud  mourning  go  round  in 
the  public  places;  what  if  pestilence  should 
sweep  away  itsVictims,  the  county  must 
have  Its  - * — 

But  we  lay'  it  down,  that  the  property 
meant  by  thei  Constitution  did  not  mean 
the  railroad  property,  and  in  this  we  are  at 
least  fottified  by  a  divided  opinion  of  our 
Supreme  Court)  If  it  was  hi  the  category 
of  “all,”  then  the  tax  would  have  been  col¬ 
lected;  but  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  this  clan  of  property  that  don’t  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  pippeity,  aud  the  Legislature 
must  act  before  at  takes  the  position  of  “all” 
property  liable)  to  taxation,  and  thus  we 
might  illustrate  that  these  words  in  tho  re¬ 
cital  are  but  catch  words  to  keep  down  ob¬ 
jections  which  i  might  be  raised  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  kill.  The  language  used  is 
au  intended  arfcument,  an  assumed  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  Constitution,  aud  appealing 
to  the  conscienAs  of  men.  You  have  seen 
how  little  it  Ibould  control  bold,  brave 
men,  determlnld  not  to  sacrifice  the  best 
interests  of  thfc  whole  people  to  a  senti¬ 
ment.  f 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  points  which 
nyght  be  raiseg  on  this  bill.  We  have  on¬ 
ly  time  to  glance  at  its  features  aud  leave 
others  to  lift  the  veil  that  covers  it.  It  pro¬ 
poses  among  other  things,  to  sell  a  whole 
railroad  on  a  tax-jt.  fa.,  and  directs  the 
Governor  to  put  the  purchaser  into  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  It  Is  liberal  in  one  thing, 
it  does  not  sentence  the  franchise  to  te 
hung.  My  distinguished  friends  have  the 
thanks  of  us  all  for  this,  as  we  read  through 
the  provisions  we  were  prepared  for  even 
this,  and  would  not  have  been  surprised  at 
seeing  our  franchise*  with  a  few  of  the 
stockholders,  Ornamenting  tlie  telegraph 
poles  in  some  efty  or  county. 

But  supposing  that  the  bonded  creditors 
who  have  a  defci  authorized  to  be  made  by 
the  State,  were  to  step  in  just  before  the 
purchaser  took  possession,  and  enjoin  the 
magisterial  step  of  the  officer  on  so  solemn 
au  occasion  just  as  he  was  at  the  door?  Or 
suppose  the  new  railroad  manager  could 
find  no  one  to1. obey  his  orders?  The  bill 
needs  amendment,  and  such  offense  under 
such  paramounftitle  ought  to  be  treason  In 
the  highest  degtto,  and  punisheu  by  ,mo 
penalty  to  be  avised  equal  to  the  enormity 
of  the  offense.  1 

But,  genllemla,  this  Is  a  solemn  subject, 
and  if  you  laujh  at  its  details  the  fun  is 
uot  mine.  “Tamu  const  not  say  I  did  it.” 
Inaugurate  the  bolicy  of  this  bill  and  you 
give  a  Stab  to  tfie  property  of  Tennessee  it 
will  take  years  to  cure.  You  will  have 
driven  away  capital  and  invited  litigation, 
and  the  end  is  jiot  far  td  the  intelligence 
of  the  peop’A  l’erhaps  there  are  some 


occurrence;  we  could  make  the  t>ublrc^H| 
back  what  you  propose  to  exact,  legally  amT 
fairly,  and  do  not  suppose  that  your  power 
extends  to  prevent  our  power,  which,  with¬ 
in  our  charter,  is  just  as  potential  as  yours. 
Corporations  ate  generally  the  servants  of 
the  public,  hut  this  does  uot  mean  they  are 
menial  servants;  the  highest  public  officials 
aiebut  servants  of  the  people  in  the  same 
sense.  Our  rights  do  uot  depend  upon 
caprices  of  higher  power  any  whore,  and  our 
obedience  to  the  public  interest  Is  not  the 
dictate  of  any  legal  subserviency. 

Corporations,  gentlemen,  are  made  up 
from  the  body  of  the  citizens,  and  our  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  are  found  in  our  organic 

Believing  that  what  we  propose  is 
reasonable  taxation,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  let  any  other  class  bear  an&greater  bur¬ 
dens  to  the  public  weal  than  we,  and  we 
make  the  proposition  in  good  faith  and 
with  honest  purpose,  but  If  the  majority  of 
the  Legislature  think  we  ought  to  bear  a 
larger  burden,  and  that  our  capital  ouebt 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  city  and  county 
Interference,  we  are  law  abidiug,  and  when 
the  law  says  we  must  pay  it  after  investi¬ 
gation  before  the  highest  courts  in  this 
country,  we  will,  of  course,  pay  it,  and  put 
our  house  in  order,  and  may  be  forced  to 
fix  our  shops  and  personal  property  in  some 
county  on  the  line  where  the  enligbteued 
intelligence  of  a  just  public  policy  prevails. 
Let  reason  prevail,  and  justice  will,  be 
done. 

There  are  at  least  t\yo  cities  in  the  State 
that  seem  to  appreciate  railroads,  for,  with 
a  population  of  only  ten  thousand  each, 
they  lately  donated,  in  cash,  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  the  other  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  induce  a  railroad  to 
locate  shops  within  their  corporate  limits. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  if  I  have 
talked  plainly,  you  must  pardon  me;  for, 
sometimes,  in  cases  of  sickness,  plain  talk 
is  necessary  to  save  the  patient. 


She  ffltoinic  |legistee. 
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THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  AND  THE 
PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS. 

So  clear  is  it  thafc  the  Civil  Rights 
act  is  unconstStutionaf  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  the  Senate  did  not  think  it 
worth  the  exhaustion  of  time  and 
physical  strength  to  defeat  it  by  a 
three  days’  debate.  " 

Senator  Carpenter  denounced  it  as 
unquestionably  an  illegal  apt;  and 
Senator  Bayard,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  body,  declared  that  if 
it  should  become  law  it  would  never 
be  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  or 
the  sentiment  of  the  people,  that  it 
•would  not  be  sustained  by  the 
courts,'  and  that  it  would  go 
forth  without  authority  and  return 
without  respect.  The  act  attempts 
what  the  XIV th  amendment  does 
not  contemplate,  the  control  of  sub¬ 
jects  peculiarly  within  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  State.  Institutions 
built  by  private  citizens  for  their 
own  emolument,  hotels,  conveyances, 
and  theatres,  do  not  fall  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  subjects  of  the 
State  equally  with  warehouses,  sa¬ 
loons,  and  business  offices  of  any 
description. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the 
question.  It  is  admitted  by  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democrat  alike  that  the 
act  must  fall  so  soon  ns  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Save  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  a 
wealthy  corporation,  able  to  employ 
the  most  learned  counsel  and  to  await 
the  action  of  the  Court,  would  has¬ 
ten  to  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity 
to  resist  the  Civil  Rights  act  and  to 
aypeal  in  behalf  of  the  outraged 
white  people  of  the  country  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  land. 

The  iFullmaifc  ca?s  traverse  the  en¬ 
tire  network  of  Railroads  in  the 
'tkmth.  tMr.  Pulkpan  is,»  white,  man 
and  made  his  money  from  the  patron- 
"~c  pf .white  men.  Bepub-  . 


— T... „„w  nineteen-  ^ 

^twentieths  of  the  negro  race. 

.  Mr.  Pullman  should  have  has¬ 
tened  to  say  to  the  country 
pi  that  this  act  is  unconstitutional  —  -  =.  - 

[  and  must  be  referred  to  the  ^  ^  thafc  the 

Supreme  Court.  He  should  have  ^  e{jent  the 
said — “  I  have  the  means  to  make  a  ourXte  travellers 
|  case.  This  is  my  travel  ing  lodging  ^  ^  f  tical  offort8 
house  and  I  will  admit  whom  I  please.  ^  tQ  jr  fou, 

E  will  respect  the  history,  the  natu-  d  / 

ral  impulses,  the  prejudices  if  yon  l  ♦  / 

please,  of  my  •  white  Southern  pa¬ 
trons.  I  will  admit  only  white  peo¬ 
ple  to  my  cars.  If  any  one  chooses 
to  establish  sleeping  cars  for  negroes 
I  will  not  object;  but  these  cars  of 
mine  I  intend  for  people  of  my  own 
color.” 

Instead  of  saying  this,  he  issued 
orders  long  before  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  became  law,  that  his  conductors 
,  should  admit  to  the  sleeping  <  car 
blacks  and  whites  without  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  that  he  labored  to 
bring  about  the  result  arrived  at  by 
the  Act. 

On  Monday  last  that  impudent  and 
debased  mulatto  of  New  Orleans, 

IMnchback,  with  a  company  of  blacks, 
occupied  the  sleeping  car  which 
reached  Mobile  from  Louisville. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Mr. 

Pullman  to  have  said  to  this  filthy 
bubble  which  has  arisen  upon  the 
cesspool  of  Louisiana  politics,  “  You 
may  disturb  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but 
you  cannot  ride  iu  my  car.”  Shortly 
after  the  train  from  Jacksonville, 

F!a.,  which  arrived  in  Macon  last 
Saturday,  left  the  former  place,  a 
large,  black  negro  entered  the  Pull¬ 
man  sleeping  car  and  presented  to 
the  conductor  his  check  for  the  upper 
berth  of  No.  15.  The  conductor  ex¬ 
amined  it  very  closely,  and  finding  it 
all  right,  was,  under  the  orders  of  Mr. 

Pullman,  obliged  to  recognize  it.  He 
accordingly  assigned  the  sable  ward 
of  the  great  republic  to  his  berth. 

The  lower  berth  was  occupied  by  a 
Baltimore  lady,  who  immediately  left 
it  and  took  refuge  in  the  pas¬ 
senger  car,*  where  she  remained 
seated  during  the  night. 

Mr.  Pullman  shows  no  disposition 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  negroes 
into  the  sleeping  cars.  Of  course, 
no  decent  white  citizen  will  hereafter 
patronize  a  man  who  permits  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  negroes.  We  hope  that 
the  Southern  people  will  at  once, 

I  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
denounce  the  conduct  of^he_Pull- 
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PREVENTIVES  OF  FATAL  RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 

'X'HE  importance  of  some  of  {he  modern  improve- 
A  ments  in  railway  mechanics  is  illustrated  by  events 
connected  with  a  recent  accident  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  While  a  passen¬ 
ger  train  was  running  at  a  rapid  speed,  the  locomotive 
ddenly  overturned  and  fell  across  both  tracks,  and 
while  it  continued  to  slide  forward  for  a  distance  of  about 
1  fifty  feet  a  scene  of  terrible  confusion  and  danger  ensued, 
the  tender  being  broken  from  the  trucks,  the  baggage  car 
1  overturned,  and  the  Pullman  car  which  came  next  in 
the  train  being  thrown  upon  its  side  and  jammed  into 
the  rear  end  of  the  baggage  car,  while  two  following  cars 
1  were  also  overturned.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  displacement  of  a  rail,  and  it  is  supposed  this  oc¬ 
curred  in  consequence  of  the  loosening  or  breaking  of 
a  plate  or  “  fish"  by  which  it  had  been  secured  at  a 
joint.  The  practical  lessons  suggested  are;  first,  that 
improvements  in  the  appliances  for  fastening  rails  to  the 
tracks  are  needed;  and,  second,  that  the  strength  of  the 
modern  passenger  cars  frequently  saves  life.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  American  says: — "There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  new  mode  of  building  cars  contributes  greatly  to 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  when  a  ‘run  off'  occurs. 
The  Pullman  cars,  parlor  cars,  and  even  the  ordinary 
coaches  used  on  the  principal  railroads,  are  exceedingly 
strong.  A  sleeping  or  drawing-room  car  costs  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  large  sum  of 
money  is  expended  in  bracing  and  strengthening  the 
ends  and  sides.  The  polished  veneering  which  attracts 
so  much  attention  is  merely  the  ornamental  covering 
that  hides  a  frame  work  almost  as  strong  as  the  sides  of 
a  ship.  When  these  splendid  coaches  are  thrown  from 
the  track  they  are  often  sadly  defaced,  but  they  are 
rarely  broken  to  pieces.  The  strong  oak  ribs  hold 
together,  and  although  the  passengers  are  tossed  about 
rather  roughly,  they  are  not  crushed  and  mangled  by 
broken  timbers.  In  the  ‘run  off’ on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  on  the  19th  inst. 
nobody  was  hurt,  although  three  coaches  crowded  with 
passengers  were  thrown  from  the  track.  The  train  was 
running  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
when  the  tremendous  speed  was  suddenly  checked  the 
concussion  was  terrible,  but  the  frame  work  of  the  cars 
held  together,  and,  except  some  slight  contusions,  the 
passengers  suffered  nothing  more  than  a  great  fright. 
The  cars  were  dragged  along  the  ground  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  but  even  this  rough  test  did  not  change  their  con¬ 
tour,  although  the  windows  and  panels  were  consider¬ 
ably  broken.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lives  of 
the  passengers  were  saved  by  the  great  strength  of  the 
coaches.  It  is  also  said  that  the  'Miller  platform'  acted 
admirably,  and  prevented  the  ‘telescoping’  which  would 
have  been  inevitable  if  the  cars  had  been  weak  and  the 
platforms  of  the  ordinary  pattern." 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  Sunday,  March  28, 1875 


CIVIL  BIGHTS  AND  THE! 

RAILROADS. 

Lei  While  People  Slay  Out  of> 

»  Pullman’s  Conches. 

Editors  Advertiser: No  ono  endow¬ 
ed  with  ordinary  or  common  sense 
will  deny  that  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
unconstitutional,  and  that,  if  “let 
alone,”  will  fall  oflts  own  weight  and 
iniquity,  and  be  forgotten,  almost  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing¬ 
ton  will  have  a  chance  to  declare  it  so, 
which  there  seems  to  be  qo  doubt  of 
its  doing,  when  a  test  case  reaches  it. 
All  Southerners  know  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  at  socialism  Is  directed  square  at  ’ 
the  South  •  and  was  passed  oy  the 
rabble  at  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  riots,  rows  and  bloodshed,  and  thus 
securing  a  “third  term”  for  Grant. 
This  fact  being  understood  by  us  at 
the  South,  it  behooves  all  good  citi¬ 
zens  to  circumvent  these  enemies  of 
peace  and  prosperity  by  doing  noth¬ 
ing  rash  or  illegal  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  but  to  take  the  animal  by 
the  horns  and  work  him  in  the  harness 
of  our  own  choosing.  To  do  this,  we 
must  be  quiet,  while  protesting,  and 
get  the  bill  into  the  courts  as  speedily 
as  possible.  If  we  are  quiet,  we  kill 
the  objeots  and  purposes  for  which  the 
outrage  was  foisted  upon  us  by  the 
Radicals.  Therefore,  let  us  accept  the 
situation  for  tlie^resenf— at  least  thea¬ 
tres  and  railroads  will  have  to— until 
we  can  get  into  the  courts.  I  learn 
that  as  yet  only  a  few  negroes  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  “ladies 
coaches”  on  our  railroads,  but  some 
have  enjoyed  the  “privileges,”  , 
while  the  white  folks  have  , 
been  refreshed  with  the  "perfume” 
emitted  in  such  close  proximity. 
But  while  the  railroads  are  thus 
forced  for  the  present,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  Pullman  and  bis 
sleeping  cars.  The  negroes,  under  the 
Civil  Bights  bill  even,  have  no  right 
iu  the  sleeping  cars  unless  Pullman 
invites  them  into  his  “palace,”  and 
desires  to  encourage  the  outrage.  The 
sleeping  cars  are  sustained  solely  by 
the  white  people.  The  negro  passen¬ 
gers  will  not  average  one  a  month 
when  the  novelty  wears  off.  and  it 
looks  queer  on  the  part  of  Pbllman 
that  he  should  thus  insult  his  Southern 
patrons  by  thus  forcing  a  mixture. 
There  can  be  only  one  result  in  this— 
hereafter  the  sleeping  cars  will  be 
used  exclusively  by  the  negroes.  No 
decent  white  man  will,  of  course,  put 
his  wife  and  daughter,  or  himself,  in 
the  same  “section,”  and  thus 
practically  permit  them  to  sleep 
with,  or  within  two  or  three 
feet  of,  a  highly  perfumed  and  snor¬ 
ing  negro  or  negress.  While  the 

IPullmau  cars  are  exceedingly  comfort¬ 
able  to  the  traveler,  still  they  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Nearly  all  of  our  roads 
are  now  provided  with  first-class 
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Chicago,  Wednesday,  Apwl  7,  1875. 


»  WAR  AGMHST  PULLffliH. 

A  Southern  Rebellion  Against  the 
Ulan  Who  Let*  Negroes  Ride  in  His 
Sleeping  Cars— Instructive  Civil 
Rignts  Incidents  from  Various 
Points. 

[Southern  correspondence  of  the  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial. J  ■ 

Pullman,  of  oar  fame,  has  met  the  civil-rights 
issue  at  the  threshold,  but  in  T  maimer  which 
will  lead  to  trouble  on  the  .southern  lines.  He 
has  issued  orders  that  colored  men  be  giveu  equal 
accommodations  with  the  whites  for  the  same 
money.  Now  you  may  prepare  for  sleeping-car 
difficulties.  The  negro  in  the  sleeping-car  will 
oe  a  new  phase  of  the  everlasting  question,  and 
may  abide  with  us  some  time. 

Last  Saturday  on  tue  train  eastward  from  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga.,  we  are  informed  by  a  looal  paper, 
that  a  large  black  negro  entered  the  sleeping-ear 
aoa  prJT?*‘te<i  the  conductor  his  fioket  for  up¬ 
per  berth  No.  15.  xne  conuuc.or,  we  are  told, 
examined  the  ticket  very  closely,  trying  to  find 
a  getting-out  place,  but,  alas  1  there  was  none, 
Pullman’s  orders  holding  him  up  tn  the  scratch. 
“  The  lower  berth,”  eontiuues  the  account  “  was 
occupied  by  a  Baltimore  lady,  who  immediately 
left  it,  and  took  reluge  in  the  passenger  car, 
where  she  remained  seated  during  the  night.” 

The  Mobile  Register,  speaking  of  this,  says  : 

“  kr.  pm  m.u  :ao^~  w  ,,rB. 

the  intrusion  of  negroes  into  the  sleepiug-t 
0*  course  no  decent  white  cnise.i  will  hereafter 
patro of.*®  * mun  who  permits  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  bs.  brought  into  contact  with  ne¬ 
groes.  We  nope  the  southern,  press  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  dangers  to  which  Our  travelers  are  ex¬ 
posed  from  the  fanatical  efforts  of  Mr.  Pullman 
to  transport  foul  odors,  vermin,  and  disease." 

The  Meridian  Mercury,  in  speaking  of  equal¬ 
ity  in  sleeping  oars,  says  :  “  Put  a  buck  negro 
to  sleep  lu  che  same  ;c0lIon  with  au  elegant 
soutnern  lad--,  q0  yjU,  Mr.  Pullman,  and  expect 
to  run  your  cars  through  these  southern  stands  ? 
Pshaw  1” 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Pullman  intends  to  serve 
oolored  people  the  same  as  whites,  aud  to  ruu 
his  cais  over  the  southern  roads.  But  it  can 
not  be  accomplished  wttuout  trouble,  ana  with¬ 
out  a  loss  to  him  of  more  collars  and  cents  tnun 
the  custom  of  the  uegro  will  return.  But  a 
great  principle  is  involved,  you  know.  These 
great  principles  are  troublesome  when  our  col¬ 
ored  friends  are  involved,  aud  they  are  involved 
in  about  everything  that  has  been  discussed 
this  oimntry  tor  the  last  half  century,  aud  proi 
ise  to  fill  up  the  remainder. 

The  Mercury,  from  which  I  quoted  above,  has 
a  tew  more  observations  to  offer  on  the  subject 
It  says  - 
“  Pull 


a  dangerous  _ 

opportunity,  is  evlceutly  playing 
*■  ‘  - general  tt'.c 


seeing  m 
trsges-  on 
north - 


heart,  When  he  hears  of  the  Georgia  „  L 
doubtless  oe  sadly  disappointed  that  the  Ba'» 
1  ‘  1  to  take  the  impude. 


- lady  die  n’t  h. . 

darky  by  the  nape  o: 


and  is  trying  to  lay  up  capital  to  get  it  with.  If  he 
oau  manage  to  have  ill*  cats  tha  frequent  scene  of 
disgusting  and  insulting  Intrusion,  and  the  violeuee 
give  him  as  mi 
‘  -«u  a  metnbsr  of  oou| 
rm  bill. 

“If  the  Baltimore  lady  has  a  frieDd,  he  should  go 
for  Pullman  ;  Ue  is  the  I'ispou-iblu  man,  aud  should 
i  held  to  accountability.  Pu, hum's  oars  ought  to 
i  taken  off  all  soi.tuern  lines." 

The  Muoile  Register  is  unhappy  because  our 
—d  fne ud,  the  irrepressible  Piuch back,  rode  in 
a  sleeping  car  from  Louisville  to  Mooile.  I  baa- 
pen  to  know  that  the  oar  was  ohartered  through 
for  the  exoiustve  use  of  Piuchback  and  bis 
friends  of  noh.r  Jtuilnrimv  the  iieuuuianJt  m. 
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I  cant  paragraph.  Read  It  carefully,  please,  for  it- 
lete  a  ray  of  light  on  the  situation,  where  light 
is  needed  : 

“  An  Atlanta  negro  who  works  et  the  Kimball 
house,  went  tDto  a  nice  seat  at  the  opera  houss. 
Tbi  ngs  looked  rather  warm,  so  he  left.  The  next  day 
be  was  discharged,  snd  his  name,  with  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him,  published  iu  a  daily  paper  as  a  warning 
to  a'l  respective  persons  not  to  hire  him.  The  way 
that  darkey  seeketh  employment  but  findeth  it  not,  is 
something  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  plan  adopted 
was  capital,  and  Is  worthy  of  imitation.” 

••  Things  looked  satber  warm, mo  he  left,"  but 
he  lose  his  situation  all  the  same,  aud  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him  is  ‘published  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other,  so  that  he  will  oot  get  em¬ 
ployment. 

What  can  a  law  of  congress  accomplish  against 
such  a  state  of  feeling  as  this  ? 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Rome  (Ga.,)  Commercial 
I  find  that  “  Henry  Garnegan,  colored,  requests 
us  to  stale  to  the  publio  that  he  is  not  taking  any 
civil  rights  nonsense  in  bis.  instead  of  insult¬ 
ing  the  white  pe.tp.e  that  he  lives  among,  he  ce- 
sires  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  Henry 
reasons  well  upou  these  things,  and  we  publish 
what  he  says  with  pleasure.” 

So  do  we.  Henry  evidently  thinks  that  so 
long  as  his  woolly  boad  is  in  the  lion’s  mouth  he 
will  not  stick  pins  in  his  tongue,  even  though  a 
oolor-blina  congress  a  thousand  miles  away  may 
give  him  the  rignt. 


3H  folcUo't' 


aruor  of  the  state.  Can’t  a  colored  man  charter 
a  oar  and  ride  over  the  country  if  he  hag  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  amusement  ?  Horsemen 
frequently  charter  cars  for  the  transportation  of 
blooded  stock.  The  horse  Longfellow  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  special  oar  from  Lexington  to 
Saratoga.  Are  we,  therefore,  subieoted  to  horse 
equality,  and  degraded  to  a  level  with  an  ani¬ 
mal,  wnacever  that  may  be  ?  Iam  opposed  to 
“Off*  equality  ;  it  is  bad  for  the  horse.  ' 

■ane  Register  observes  mildly  : 

,  Monday  last  that  impudent  and  debased  mu¬ 
latto  oi  New  Orleans,  Pinchback,  witn  a  company  ol 
blacks,  occupied  the  sleeping-car  which  reached  Mo- 
«2ie  ofiu™  k°ul®vliie>  Mere  was  an  oppoitumty  for 
— * •  -  ~  --..alt  te  have  ssid  to  this  filthy  bubble  which 
has  arisen  upon  the  cesspool  ot  Louisiana  politics 
•  rou  may  disturb  the  United  states  senate,  but  you 
can  not  ride  in  my  car.’  ”  1  ' 

And  ngain  : 

“  Tne  Pullman  cars  traverse  the  entire  network  of 
railroads  in  the  aouth.  Mr.  Pullman  is  a  white  man 
and  made  his  money  from  the  patronage  of  whbe 
men.  Extreme  repunhoan  an  he  is,  he  must  under¬ 
stand  the  antipathy  of  the  races,  especially  at  the 
aoutb,  and  must  ejmpathizs  with  our  Waiite  citizens 
who  abhor  the  contact  of  tho  vulgar  and  filthy  crea- 
ra'se"’’'110  °°mp0B8  aloeteen-twentieths  of  the  negro 

2’iw  Livimgston  Journal  has  these  thoughts  to 
offer  on  the  subject : 

“  The  Pullman  Sleeping-car  company,  a  Chicago 
have  ordered  their  conductors  to  sell  tickets 
to  all  who  apply.  Which  mean?,  admit  to  the  cars 
whites  and  blacks  indiscriminately.  As  the  civil- 
rights  bin  does  not  apply  to  sleeping  cars  run  under 
special  arrangement  with  railroad  companies  the 
instructions  to  admit  all  classes  is  a  bid  for  ieoro 
patronage  and  we  hope  they  will  get  no  other  on  the 
southern  roads.  Beware  of  traveling  pest-houses  >“ 
liiese  flashes  of  sentiment,  from  ibe  southern 
press,  indicate  correctly  the  popular  feeling  on 
the  subject.  6 

Rome,  Ga.,  lias  a  spasm  of  excitement.  Three 
negroes  attempted  to  take  front  seats  at  a  pub- 
llo  entertainment.  The  Home  Commercial  has 
had  several  articles  on  the  “  outrage.”  The 
leading  editorial  in  last  Sunday’s  issue  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  theme.  I  quote  : 

“  Pomp  Johnson,  Armstead  Billups,  and  Ike  Bawls 
are  in*  aspinug  bl>  ck  Butlerites  who  attempted  to 
thrust  themselves  into  social  contact  with  wmte  peo¬ 
ple  st  the  puble  hail  m  this  city  some  evcuiuvs 
We  find  upon  good  inquiry,  as  we  supposed  wo 
should,  that  they  are  ail  of  the  most  worthless  and 
?npri^n°Hai  BOtfrn  Tu?y  baT®  bfaetI  repeatedly  oon- 
fined  inthe  calaboose  lor  disorderly  conduct;  and 
one,  the  most  impudent  of  the  three,  has  been  but 
very  recently  discharged  from  tne  chain-gang  Two 
V  strongly  suspected  of  having  perpetrated 

a  murder  upon  one  of  their  own  race  ueai  this  cilv 
and  this  suspicion  is  largely  share  !  in  bv  iheir  o«n 
race.  They  leaa  an  idle,  vagabond  life,  aiid  are  a  pest 
to  tne  community  and  a  disgrace  tolheii  race  •  •  • 
n  e  call  aiteution  to  the  fact  that  none  but  the 
most  worth  less  aud  vicious  characters  among  the  c“l- 
?f«a«Pn0pIe’  llVJng  ®buUt  ti,e  streets  of  the  towna  and 
cities,  have  made  auy  attempt!  under  this  vile  act 
In  many  cases  even  these  worthless  blacks  have  been 
prompted  and  encouraged  by  whites  more  Worthless 
ftaci  despicable  than  tuemscives  ” 

-Afc  51®“in«lla,n-  Ala-  there  has  been  but  one 
civ  l-.agbis  cate.  A  negro,  in  the  emoioy  of  a 
railroad  company,  thought  that  the  ‘  bill  gave 
him  the  righ-  to  have  his  face  scraned  in  a  bar¬ 
ber-shop;  so  he  had  it  scraped,  paid  the  needful 
16  oents,  and  returned  to  his  work,  to  find  uu  or¬ 
der  of  discharge.  He  lost  his  place  because  he 
was  shaved  in  a  shop  where  the  men  of  our  su¬ 
perior  raoe  are  wont  to  have  their  scalps  tubbed. 

A  local  paper  concludes  an  account  of  the  affair 
by  saying,  After  all,  this  is  the  best  solution 
of  civil  rights  that  we  know  of,”  And  I  hear  of 
“et!rd  ,up?n  I11  numerons  instances. 
Many  a  poor  darky  has  been  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  because  he  proposed  to  take  advantage 
of  a  law  passed  for  his  e.-pecial  benefit.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  law,  or  out  of  it,  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  discharge.  The  colored  man  who 
ventures  to  atsert  his  rights  under  the  law 

do?t8°  Bt  8reat  P*r‘  ’  He  0a“  b*rdly  allold  lo 
1  In  a  Macon  paper  I  find  the  following  sigmfi- 
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THUKSDAY,  APKIL  8,  1875. 

PULLMAN  BACKS  UP  CIVIL  BIGHTS 

.Promptly  complying  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Civil  Rights,  bill,  Mr.  Pullman 
has  issued  orders  to  the  superintendents 
of  Ins  cars  to  permit  people  to  purchase 
tickets  without  regard  to  “  race,  color 
01  previous  condition  of  servitude.”  This 
course  has  brought  to  the  surface  the  entire 
vocabulary  of  Southern  indignation,  and 
the  newspapers  of  that  locality  vie  with 
each  other  in  upsetting  their  verbal  slop 
buckets  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Pull¬ 
man.  He  is  called  “  an  ass,  and  a  vicious 
one.”  The  Meridian  Mercury  puts  it 
thus  :  “  Put  a  buck  negro  to  sleep  in  the 
same  section  with  an  elegant  Southern 
lady,  do  you,  Mr.  Pullman,  and  expect  to 
run  your  cars  through  these  Southern 
States  ?” 

How  the  struggle  will  terminate  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  The  Southern  roads 
are  under  contract  with  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company.  Under  these  con¬ 
tracts  they  must  attach  his  cars  to  their 
trains.  Furthermore  they  are  barred 
from  attaching  any  other  sleeping-cars 
to  their  trains.  Very  likely,  also,  the 
action  of  Pullman  was  taken  with  the 
consent  and  sympathy  of  the  owners  and 
managers  of  the  lines,  frequently  Nortli- 
tm  men.  In  any  event  an  interference 
with  Pullman’s  contracts  on  the  ground 
that  lie  was  obeying  the  terms  of  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  would  not  be  very 
successful  in  the  United  States  courts, 
where  it  would  be  sure  to  come  for  a 
hearing. 

Hence  the  issue  will  narrow'  down  to 
a  very  practical  one,  viz.,  whether  South¬ 
ern  whites  prefer  to  take  the  chances  of 
a  slumbering  darky  in  the  sleeping- 
car,  or  to  compose  themselves  to  unqui¬ 
et  slumber  in  a  passenger  car. 

The  amusing  inconsistency  of  South¬ 
ern  people  upon  this  subject,  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  an  occurrence  upon  a  sleep¬ 
ing-car  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  rail¬ 
road  in  1864,  related  by  an  eyt-w'itness. 

A  lady  from  New  Orleans  with  a  colored 
servant  and  two  children  managed  to  got 
through  the  lines  and  was  en  route  /or 
Europe.  She  bought  her  sleeping-car 
tickets  at  Pittsburgh,  and  essayed  to  en¬ 
ter  the  car  with  her,children,  and  black 
servant,  for  whom  a  berth  had  been  pur¬ 
chased.  The  conductor  stopped  the 
black  girl,  and  informed  the  lady  that 
colored  people  were  not  allowed  berths 
m  the  sleeping-car. 

But  I  want  my  servant  near  me  to 
fake  care  of  my  children.” 

M  Can’t  help  it.  Contrary  to  orders. 
>  negroes  can  sleep  in  this  car.”  j 

‘-Then  that  high-toned,  elegant  Southern 
lady*'1*  rose  up”  and  went  for  that  con- 
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Chicago,  Thursday,  April  X,  1875. 


THEY  “GO  FOB”  PULLMAN. 

Our  friends,  especially  our  newspaper 
friends  of  the.  hog-aud-hominy  slates, 
|  are  waxing  terribly  wroth  because 
“  Mr.  Pullman,”  as  they  call  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  permits  the  “  damniggers”  to 
snore  In  his  sleeping  oars,  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion  of  their  paying  for  th6ir  berths,  and 
conducting  themselves  properly.  It  is  an  in¬ 
ternal  outrage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pullman. 

|  to  be  sure.  Mr.  Pullman  is  “  a  mean  rad- 
|  ‘  ical”  and  “  a  viciolfe  ass,”  who,  according 
to  The  Meridan  Mercury,  offers  to  “sleep 
‘  negroes  in  hia  palace  sleeping-cars  gratui¬ 
tously  to  insult  and  provoke  the  southern 
‘  whites  to  violent  resentment  of  negro  in- 
‘  solenoe.”  Moreover,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Baltimore  lady  who  sat 
up  all  night  rather  than  mingle  her  snores 
with  those  of  a  Senegambian  on  a  sleeping- 
car,  should  instruct  her  friend,  if  she  has 
one,  to  “go  for  Pullman,  as  he  is  the  re- 
‘  sponsible  man,  and  should  be  held  to  ac- 
■  countability.”  Aud  then  again,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  The  Mobile  llegister,  Mr.  Pullman  is  a 
pestilent  fellow,  engaged  in  “a- fanatical 
‘  effort  to  transport  foul  odors,  vermin,  and 
4  disease,"  and  to  expose  white  citizens  to 
44  the  contact  of  the  vulgar  and  filthy  crea- 
4  tures  who  compose  nineteen-twentieths  of 
4  the  negro  race.”  “  Beware  of  traveling 
4  pest-houses !”  shouts  another  irate  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Now,  it  may  ba  very  bad  policy,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dollars  and  cents,  for  Mr.  Pullman  to 
“  sleep  negroes”  iu  his  cars,  especially  on 
southern  roads.  But  that  is  his  busings,  or 
of  the  company  for  which  his  name  is  made 
to  stand.  If  he  adopts  a  line  of  policy  that 
is  calculated  to  empty  his  pockets,  and  bring 
upon  himself  the  odium  of  the  south¬ 
ern  whites,  that  is  an  affair  of  his  own.  The 
|  cars  are  his.  He  pays  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  for  hauling  them.  They  are  at  his 
disposal,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  invite 
such  patronage  as  he  pleases.  Nobody  is 
obliged  to  ride  in  them.  If  anyone  chooses 
to  abandon  a  bottom  Bhelf  because  a  negro 
occupies  a  top  shelf,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  him.  If  a  ladv  pseferred  to  sit  up  all 
night  rather  than  sleep  in  the  same  car  with 
a  negro,  it  was  all  very  well,  but  her  friend, 
if  she  has  one,  has  no  business  to  “go  for 
‘  Pullman,"  or  to  yreak  his  reveng3  in  any 
other  way  than  by  sitting  up  all  night  as  the 
lady  did,  and  letting  Mr.  Pullman  go  without 
pay  for  his  berth. 

Of  one  thing  the  angry  southvona  may  be 
pretty  well  assured.  Mr.  Pullman’s  policy 
is  not  going  to  convert  hia  cars  into  traveling 
post-houses.  44  The  vulgar  and  filthy 
‘  creatures  who  compose  nineteen-twentieths 
4  of  the  negro  race”  are  not  going^o  leave 
the  fields  and  the  kitchens,  and  take  to  riding 
about  the  country  on  Pullman  cars,  simply 
bcnai.^e  they  have  permission.  They  can't 
-  —  afford  it.  They  haven’t  either  the  time  or  the 
money.  The  few  who  may  avail  themselves 
of  suoh  accommodations  probably  carry  no 
more  vermin  or  pestilence  in  their  clothes 
than  moat  members  of  Klan,  r 


uuctor  1: 


-  auout  two  Hundred  words  of 

|  strong  animadversion.  She  wanted  to 
know,  you  know,  what  all  the  talk  in  the 
North  about  equality  meant,  when  she 
could  not  have  her  black  girl  near  her, 

■  “a  privilege  never  denied  on  a  sleepino--’ 
car  in  the  South,  or  where  the  conductors 
were  gentlemen,”  etc.  So  the  elegant 
lady  went  on  storming,  while  her  black 
girl  was,  metaphorically,  torn  from  her 
arms  and  forced  to  take  a  front  seat. 

The  trouble,  evidently,  is  not  at  all 
any  special  repugnance  to  darky  prox¬ 
imity  ;  it  i»  because  the  negro  is  allowed 
to  snore  in  a  sleeping-car  as  a  right 
under  the  law,  and  not  as  a  body  servant 
to  a  master,  that  the  iron  enters  the  soul. 
No  people  are  better  fitted  to  endure  the 
presence  of  colored  people  than  the 
Southerners,  because  -none  are  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  The  alleged  “odor”  so 
offensive  to  the  aristocratic  Northerner 
cannot  disturb  them,  because  they  have 
been  brought  up  under  its  balmy  influ¬ 
ence.  It  was,  and  doubtless  still  is,  a 
common  custom  at  the  South  to  have 
colored  servants  sleep  in  the  looms  of 
their  masters,  or  at  least  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  to  be  handy  in 
case  anything  was  needed.  So  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  personal  feeling  amounts  to 
nothing. 

Besides,  while  the  doctrine  that  any 
man  has  a  right  to  control  admission  to 
his  own  establishment  is  received  with 
applause  at  the  South,  when  its  applica¬ 
tion  is  adverse  to  the  Civil  Rights  law,  it 
ought  also  to  be  accepted  in  the  rare  cases 
when  it  is  in  favor  of  the  law. 

On  the  whole,  the  chances  are  that  in 
this  attempt  of  Mr.  Pullman  to  shift  the 
ground  of  the  railroad  war,  he  will  come 
out  ahead.  The  white  folks  will  be  in  a 
corner,  for  if  they  use  sleeping-cars  they 
must  ride  with  Pullman,  and  even  if 
they  shut  off  their  patronage,  the  “cullud 
pusson,”  who,  it  must  be  remembered 
delights  to  travel,  and  especially 
to  ride  in  style  and  state,  wiu 
probably  furnish  enough  more  patronage 
to  balance  the  cash  account.  One  thing 
is  certain:  if  any  man  can  give  the  Civil 
Rights  law  practical  operation,  Pullman 
is  the  man.  Besides,  he  is  a  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  President  Grant,  and  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  move  gets  its 
inspiration,  or  at  least  encouragement, 
from  tne  Executive.  Between  the  two  it 
will  be  apt  to  go  through,  for  both  are 
very  obstinate  men.” 
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I  -wh|q|i,  is 


The  Pullmans  go  sailing  by  every 
morning  and  evening,  sometimes  with  a 
solitary  passenger  on  a  long  journey, 
hut  generally  tenanted  only  by  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  porter. 

That  is  the  way  to  do  it.  We  got 
along  without  sleeping  cars  in  the 
olden  times,  and  we  can  do  it  again. 
Let  ev£ry  white  person  avoid  Pull¬ 
man’s  sleeping  cars,  and  surrender 
them  to  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  the 
negroes.  We  shall  see  who  will  get 


DAILY  HERALD. 

VICKSBURG. 

Thursday.  Morning-,  May  20.- 


About  sleeping  Cars. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Pullman,  to  com¬ 
pel  while  people  to  use  his  sleeping 
cars  in  common  with  negroes,  has  done 
some  good  for  our  section.  Onr  people 
have  determined  to  tnrnish  their  own 
sleepers,  and  the  “  Lucas  Company,”  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  soon  send  out  a 
eouplc  of  sleeping  cars  of  native 
production.  The  Constitution,  of  that 
place,  thus  notices  (lie  new  enterprise: 

Thefio  cars  are  constructed  under 
patents  granted  to  Mr.  Lucas,  and  will 
be  in  every  respect  admirably  adapted 
to  Southern  travel.  They  will  be 
smaller  and  lighter  (ban  I  lie  ponderous 
affairs  that  Mr.  Pullman  sends  down 
this  way.  It  is  Hie  intention  ol  the 
company,  which  lias  its  headquarters 
in  Atlanta,  and  is.  in  every  sense,  a 
Southern  company— to  build  additional  i 
cars,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  every  | 
road  that  wants  them  is  supplied.  We  j 
predict  for  the  new  company  a  career  ' 
of  great  prosperity.  Il  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,-  seek  business  on  account  of  the 
unreasonable  action  of  its  great  rival, 
but  will  endeavor  to  manufacture  cars 
that  will  meet  the  wants  and  expecta¬ 
tions  ot  Southern  railroad  managers. 
In  that  case,  the  old  cars  may  as  well 
be  drawn  back  to  those  sections  of  the 
country  that  accept  the  Civil  Rights 
'"II  ns  accepted  by  Mr.  Pullman,  for 
•heir  occupation  will  then  be  gone  in 
the  South. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  May  19.  1875. 

ju  m  as^egvmi.r 

>Ve.  are  informed  that  the  Pullman 
eompany  intends  to  invoke  the  §idof 
ithmcourta  toeustnin  its  poesent  monopo¬ 
ly.  As  soon  as  the  two  sample  Lucas 
ears  leave  the  shop  at- Wilmington,  Del¬ 
aware,  it  is  believed  Ifcat  the  Pullman  or¬ 
ganization  will  enjoin  the  new  company 
from  using  or  telling  them,  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Lucas  has  inf  ringed  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  numerous  patents  that 
Mr.  Pullman  controls.  The  inventor  of 
the  new  sleeping  cars  has  been  especially 
careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  Pullman  pat- 


roads,  carries  a  long  purs^f  I 
and  would  surely  resort  lo  litigation  to 
delay,  if  not  to  defeat,  the  appearance  of 
opposition  cars.  We  believe  that  the 
Lucas  patents  are  not  infringements,  and 
that  the  philosophy  of  any  injunction  at 
the  instance  of  the  Pullman  company 
would  be  simply  to  retain  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  its  present  monopoly,  regardless  of 
fair  play,  justice  or  the  wishes  of  the 
southern  people. 

On  this  subject  the  press  of  the  south 
should  speak  in  a  way  that  will  leave  Mr. 
Pullman  no  grounds  for 
misapprehending  southern  sen¬ 
timent.  His  quick  acquiescence 
in  the  spirit  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  by 
throwing  open  his  cars  to  negroes,  thu3 
compelling  all  wdo  wish  to  travel  at 
night  comfortably  to  accept  distasteful 
and  degrading  associations,  is  offensive 
enough  without  the  addition  of  legal  de¬ 
vices  to  delay  the  efforts  of  our  people  , 
in  securing  cars  t<5  ”lheir  liking.  We  i 
urge  upon  the  press  of  the  south  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  letting  their  sentimeuts  on  this 
subject  be  clearly  known.  Nothing  else 
will  prevent  Mr.  Pullmau’s  premeditated 
attack.  He  will  scarcely  want  to  face  an 


unanimous  south. 

Outside  of  considerations  connected 
with  the  civil  rights  issue,  tho  Lucas  cars 
|  deserve  the  support  of  southern  people. 
The  proprietors  are  southern  railroad 
men,  and  the  cars  arc  especially  designed 
for  southern  lines.  Tho  new  car  is  20,- 
000  pounds  lighter  than  the  car  that  Mr. 
Pullman  sends  to  us  from  northern 
shops.  They  are  not  top-heavy,  the  ex 
tra  weight  connected  with  the  berths, 
being  sunk  during  the  day  time  be 
low  the  seats,  and  even  below  the 
floor  of  thecar.  The  seats  of  a  section  do 
not  necessarily  face  one  another,  so  that  I 
tho  occupant  of  one  berth  is  not  forced 
to  sit  all  day  opposite  an  unnlen««"*  «•  -  J 
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^upaut  of  the  other  berth.  *  They  con¬ 
tain  many  other  devices  that  are  new, 
novel,  desirable,  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  lighter  traffic  of  southern  roads. 
The  two  sample  cars  will  soon  come 
down  the  Air-Line  road,  and  then  the 
managers  of  southern  roads  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  compare  them  with 
the  Pullman  cars.  If  they  do  not  stand 
the  test,  let  them  be  condemned.  But  if 
they  are  better  adapted  to  our  business 
and  section,  then  let  them  be  put  on. 
And  we  assure  Mr.  Pullman  that  any  le' 

|  Sal  dodge  will  only  serve  to  bring  upon 
I'im  and  his  cars  a  deeper  and  heavier 
condemnation  from  those  who 
were  his  southern  patrons. 
A  monopoly  is  bad  enough  under  the 
best  circumstances,  but  when  a  mono¬ 
poly  undertakes  to  inaugurate  social 
equality  and  drive  out  all  rivals,  it  be¬ 
comes  too  odious  for  sufferance.  The 
Lucas  cars  are  needed,  and  the  Lucas 
cars  should  be  granted  a  fair  field  aud  a 
fair  fight _ 
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New  Desigii  of  sleeping;  Car. 

COMPLETION  OF  THH^FIBST  O*  A  NCMBKB  Ft 

NEW  SOUTHEBN  COMPANY — DESOBIPIION  OF 

NEW  COACH. 

The  Jackson  &  Sharpe  Co.  completed 
shipped,  last  evening,  a  new  sleeping-car  built 
after  a  new  design,  of  which  Capt.  C.  E.  Lucas, 
who  resides  at  310  East  Fourth  street,  this  city, 
is  the  patentee.  The  car  was  built  for  tho  Lu¬ 
cas  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  a  new  corporation  lately 
formed  in  the  South,  exclusively  with  Southern 
oapital,  of  which  Mr.  Lucas  is  General  Manager. 
Until  last  October  he  was  the  General  Southern 

t  Atlantan  the  Pullman  Co. ,  with  headquarters 

This  new  car  was  built  with  tho  design  of  sup¬ 
planting  the  use  of  the  Pullman  sleeper  on 
Southern  roads.  It  is  urged  against  this  latter 
coach  that  its  great  weight  antagonizes  its  econ¬ 
omic  employment  in  that  section,  both  as 
regards  its  tractiou  and  its  wear  upon 
the  rails.  Southern  roads,  as  a  rule,  are 
less  substantially  built  tliau  at  the  North ; 
the  rails  are  lighter  and  the  engines  are 
less  capable.  Hence  Mr.  Lucas,  in  his  now  de¬ 
sign,  has  prepared  a  car  which  will  in  a  measure 
obviate  these  difficulties,  which  he  says  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  no  little  consideration  among  Southern 
railroad  men,  but  in  doing  so  he  thinks  he  has 
retained  the  material  portion  of  the  strength 
with  all  the  comforts  of  the  ponderous  Pullman 
sleeper.  Put  in  addition  to  this  he  also  claims 
the  ability  to  oonstruct  Lis  car  at  from  $8,000  to 
$8,000  less  cost,  and  it  also  has  the  advantage  of 
permitting  all  the  passengers  to  ride  facing  the 
locomotive  In  weight,  the  Lucas  car  is  about 
10,000  pounds  less  than  the  Pullman. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Luoas  coach 
closely  resembles  that  of  first-claBS  passenger 
day  cars.  Above  the  windows,  however,  is  a 
larger  amount  of  panel  work  but  no 
more  than  in  the  Pullman,  over  which 
the  Lucas  car  has  the  advantage  of  perpendicu¬ 
lar  sides  from  the  floor  to  tho  roof.  The  Pull¬ 
man  car  slopes  inwardly  from  tho  window  tops 
to  the  ventilator,  and  to  some  extent  thus  inter¬ 
feres  with  ventilation.  The  upper  berths  in  the 
Lucas  unfold  from  the  side  of  the  car  just  as  the 
Pullman’s  do,  but  the  former  is  supported  upon 
partitions  which  swing  out  and  separate  the 
beds.  The  mattrass  and  bedding  for  thiB  berth 
"  carried  beneath  the  seats. 

The  under  berth  is  formed  by  romoving  the 
cushions  and  slipping  the  upper  portion  of  the 
framework  of  the  seats  a  little  to  tho  rear  so  as 
to  admit  a  mattrass  Bix  feet  long;  but  for  longer 
persons  the  backs  of  the  seats,  which  are  made 
in  sectional  form,  separate  and  a  bed  5  or  6  inches 
longer  may  be  spread  out.  The  mattrasses  are 
all  of  hair,  and  those  for  the  lower  berth  rest 
upon  slats  which  are  confined  in  the  same  tick¬ 
ing,  but  being  in  sections  they  permit  the  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  mattrass  both  ways,  into  a  very  nar¬ 
row  compass.  These  with  all  the  beding,  are 
carried  in  a  sheet  iron  box  under  the  seats  which 
also  extends  a  foot  or  two  under  the  floor  of  the 


rous  ventilators  in  the  top  of  the  car  i 

_ sides.  The  windows,  also,  being  of - 

what  different  arrangement,  will  permit  a  fine 
draft  of  air,  without  the  admission  of  much 
dust  The  upper  sash  is  scarcely  visible,  and  is 
a  couple  of  inches  removed  outwardly  from  the 
lower  sash.  By  lowering  this,  good  ventilation 
is  not  only  afforded  to  the  the  upper  berth,  but 
a  current  of  air  is  permitted  to  pass  up  and  over 
the  under  sash,  while  it  will  also  exclude  a 
greater  portion  of  the  dust  raised  by  the  train. 

This  new  car  has  been  christened  the  “Ad¬ 
vance.”  A  seoond  one  called  the  “Reliance" 
and  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  above,  is  being 
built  in  the  same  works.  Outside,  the  car  re¬ 
sembles  somewhat  tbe  Woodruff,  being  paint¬ 
ed  black  with  stripings  of  red,  green  and  gold. 
Inside  it  is  furnished  in  walnut  and  maple, 
and  all  its  appointments  are  excellent.  Com¬ 
partments  are  built  in  either  end,  with  marble 
wash-basins  in  them  all. 

Mr.  Luoas  conveyed  his  new  car  to  Baltimore, 
last  night,  where  it  will  be  on  •  exhibition,  to¬ 
day,  and  probably  a  day  or  two  longer.  He  will 
start  with  it  on  a  Southern  tour  for  inspection, 
Htoppiug  at  Washington,  Alexandria,  Richmond, 
Wilmington,  Savanna,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and 
reaching  New  Orleans  about  June  12tli.  The 
car  has  already  rooeived  the  endorsement — s 
several  Southern  railroad  rueu/and  i*  '* 
tod  that  12. or  fifteen  ’  ““ 

derod. 
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i  [Atlanta  Constitution  ] 

THE  SLEEPING  CAS  QUESTION. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Pullman 
company  intends  tod  a  yoke  the  aid  of 
the  fcoafts  to  sustain  its  present  mo¬ 
nopoly.  As  soon  as  the  two  sample 
Lucas  cars  leave  the  shop  at  Wil 
miu£t«n,  Delaware,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Pullman  organization  will 
enjoin  the  new  company  from  using 
or  selling  them,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Luoas  has  infringed  upon  one  or 
more  oiatho  .numerous  patents  that 
Mr.  Pullman  controls.  The  inventor 
of  tho  new  sleeping  cars  lias  been 
especially'  cafttfitt*  to  s&er  ele&r  of 
tiie-PuHman  patents,  knowing  that 
the  company  which  is  in  profitable ; 
occupancy  of  the  Southern  roads,  car  j 
l  ies  a  long  purse,  and  would  surely 
resort  to  litigation  to  delay,  if  not  to 
defeat,  the  appearance  of  opposition 
cats.  We  believe  that  tbe  Lucas 
patents  arc  not  infringements,  and  | 
that  the  philosophy  of  any  injunction  j 
at  tbe  instance  of  the  Pullman  corn-  i 
jiany  would  be  simply  to  retain  as  j 
long  as -possible  ils  piesent  monopo- 1 
ly,  regardless  of  fair  play,  justice  or  j 
the  wishes  of  the  Southern  people.  j 

On  this  subject  the  press  of  the  j 
South  should  speak  in  a  way  that  j 
will  leave  Mr.  Pullman  no  grounds 
for  misapprehending  Southern  senti- 1 
meat.  His  quick  acquiescence  in  the 
spirit  of  tho  Civil  Lights  bill,  by  ! 
throwing  open  his  cars  to  negroes, 
thus  compelling  all  who  wishtc  trav¬ 
el  at  night  comfortably  to  accept  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  degrading  associations, 
is  offensive  enough  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  legal  devices  to  delay  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  people  in  securing  cars 
t w  their  liking.  We  urge  upon  the 
press  of  the  South  the  necessity  of 
letting  their  sentiments  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  be  clearly  known.  Nothing  else 
will  prevent  Mr-  Pullman’s  premedi-  i 
fated  attack.  He  will  scarcely  want  j 
to  face  an  unanimous  South. 

Outside  of  considerations  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  civil  rights  issue,  the  • 
Lucas  cars  deserve  the  support  of 
.Southern  people.  The  proprietors  j 
are  Soul  hern  railroad  men,  and  the  ! 
cai-s  are  especially  designed  for  j 
Southern  Hues.  The  new  car  is  20,-  j 
000  pounds  lighter  than  the  car  that  j 
Mr.  PuHuwmi  *euiL*.tp  os  from  North-  j 
ern  shops.  They  are  not  top-heavy, 
the  £xfqa  weight  connected  with  the  j 
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tune  below  the  seats,  and  even  below 
tlie  lloor  of  the  car.  The  seats  of  a 
section  do  not  necessarily  face  one 
another,  so  that  the  occupant  of  one 
berth  is  not  forced  to  sit  all  day  op¬ 
posite  an  unpleasant  occupant  of  the  i 
other  berth.  They  contain  many  1 
otucr  devices  that  are  new,  novel,  de-' 
sirable,  and  especially  adapted  to 
the  lighter  traflTe  of  Southern  roads, 
l  ue  two  sample  cars  will  soon  come 
down  the  Air-Line  road,  and  then 
the  managers  of  Southern  roads  will  I 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  compare  i 
them  with  the  Pullman  cars.  If j 
they  do  not  stand  the  test,  let  them  1 
be  condemned.  Bat  if  they  are  bet  I 
tor  adapted  to  our  business  and  I 
section,  then  let  them  be  put  on 
A,ul  ™  assure  Mr,  Pullman  that 
any  legal  dodge  will  only  serve  to, 
bring  upon  him  and  his  cars  a  deeper  I 
and  heavier  condemnation  from  j 
those  who  were  his  Southern  patrons. ! 
A  monopoly  is  bad  enough  under  the 
best  circumstances,  but  when  a' 


monopoly  undertakes  to  inaugurate 
social  equality  ami  drive  out  all 
liva.s,  it  becomes  too  odious  for  suf- 
terance.  The  Lucas  cars  are  needed 
and  the  Lucas  cars  should  be  granted 
g  iurr  field  and  a  fair  light. 


)  One  would  think,  from  the  prices  charged 
for  riding  in  Its  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  that 
the  Pullman  car  company  might  furnish  its 
passengers  with  so  common  a  luxury  as  ice 
water.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  do  so, 
greatly  to  its  discredit.  An  inquiry  of  the 
car  porter  as  to  the  wherefore  of  this  small 
bit  of  economy  generally  receives  the  answer 
that  the  fault'  is  that  of  the  railway  company, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  ice  is  supplied; 
the  brakeman.on  the  other  hand,  is  pretty 
sure  to  tell  you  that  it  is  owing  to  the  greol 
of  the  Pullman  people.  Wherever  the  fault 
may  be,  it  is  inexcusable.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  appearances  are  rather  against 
the  cor  company,  whose  duty  would  seem  to 
be  to  make  its  special  patrons  comfortable; 
and  it  certainly  charges  enough  to  be  able  to 
afford  what  can  no  longer  be  classed  as  a  lux¬ 
ury,  but  rather  as  a  necessity,  to  people  who 
are  rich  enough  to  pay  the  prices  charged. 
Look  at  the  matter  for  a  moment.  A  section 
In  a  palace  car  from  this  city  to  Pittsburg, 
for  Instance, ^-a  run  of  about  twelve  hours,— 
costs  four  dollars,  and  all  a  single  passenger 
gets  for  this  very  considerable  outlay,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  price  of  a  passage  ticket,  is  a 
tolerably  comfortable  bed  to  himself  or  her¬ 
self  for  that  length  of  time.  To  this  must 
generally  bo  added  a  gratuity  of  twenty  or 
twenty-Hye  cents  to  the  porter;  for  be  it 
known,  to’  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  that  In  many  cases  it  pays  this  em¬ 
ploye  no  salary,— compelling  him  to  live  on 
what  he  can  pick  up  from  passengers,  and 
obliging  him,  meantime,  to  procure  his  uni¬ 
form  at  his  own  expense  from  its  supply 
agent !  Now,  the  same  sum  of  money  paid 
for  a  section  will  secure  the  same  person 
twent  y-four  hours’  accommodation  at  a  firs  t- 
class  hotel,  ineluding  the  range  of  the  whole 
house,  and  the  occupancy  of  a  roomy,  com¬ 
fortable  bed  chamber  for  all  that  period  of 
time,  with  three  or  four  good  square  meals, 
as  nmybe  desired,  and  ice  water  without 
stint.  X)o  not  these  facts  make  a  bad  show- 
IngTor  the  Pullman  company?  Manifestly, 
it  ought  either  to  give  more  for  the  money  it 
gets,  or  reduce  very  considerably  the  price  it 
!  charges  for  what  it  gives. 


Philadelphia  Topics.  d 

*•>  — %ho  markets  aro  odorous  with  pine-apples. 

—The  Herald  hears  a  report  that  Judge  Ilriggs 
wilj-be  impeached.  b 

—\VooUrmt  parlor  cars  Mipersedo  tho  Pullman 
on  the  West  Jersey  road. 

PIKST  EDITION.  | 

New  Design  of  sleeping  Car. 

COMPLETION  OF  TH  £  MUST  OP  A  NUMBER  FOR  A 

NKW  SOUTHERN  tOMPANY—  DESCRIPTION  OK  TUB 

NEW  OOACU.  r,  ' 

Tho  Jacksoii*  A  Sharpe  Co.  oompletod  aud 
shippod,  last  evening,  a  new  sleeping-car  built 
after  a  now  design,  of  which  Oapt.  0.  E.  Lucas, 
who  resides  at  310  East  Fourth  street,  this  city,’ 
is  tho  patenteo.  The  car  was  built  for  the  Lu¬ 
cas  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  a  now  corporation  lately 
formod  in  the  South,  exclusively  with  Southern 
capital,  of  which  Mr.  Lucas  is  General  Manager. 
Until  last  October  ho  was  the  Geueral  Southern 
Manager  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  with  headquarters 

This  new  car  was  built  with  the  design  of  sup¬ 
planting  the  use  of  the  Pullman  sleeper  on 
Southern  roads.  It  is  urged  against  this  latter 
coach  that  its  great  weight  antagonizes  its  econ¬ 
omic  employment  in  that  soction,  both  as 
regards  its  traction  and  its  wear  upon 
the  rails.  Southern  roads,  as  a  •  mlo,  are 
less  substantially  built  than  at  the  North ; 
the  rails  are  lighter  and  the  engines  are 
less  capable.  Jlenco  Mr.  Lucas,  in  lift  new  de¬ 
sign,  has  prepar  ed  a  oar  which  will  in  a  measure 
obviate  these  diiUcultiea,  which  he  Hays  are  mat- 
ters  of  no  little  consideration  among  Southern 
railroad  men,  but  in  doing  so  ho  thinks  he  has 
retained  the  material  portion  of  the  strength 
with  all  the  comforts  of  tho  ponderous  Pullman 
sleeper.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  also  chums 
‘he  ability  to  construct  Lis  car  at  from  *5,000  to 
*8,000  less  cost,  and  it  also  has  the  advantage  of 
permitting  all  the  passengers  to  rido  facing  the 
locomotive  In  weight,  the  Lucas  car  is  about 
10,000  pounds  loss  than  the  Pullman. 

Tho  general  appearance  of  the  Lucas  coach 
closely  resembles  that  of  first-class  passenger 
day  cars.  Above  the  windows,  however,  is  a 
larger  amount  of  panel  work  but  no 
more  than  in  the  Pullman,  over  which 
the  Lucas  car  has  the  advantage  of  perpendicu¬ 
lar  sides  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  Tho  Pull¬ 
man  car  slopes  inwardly  from  the  window  tops  I 
to  the  ventilator,  and  to  some  extent  thus  inter-  1 
teres  with  Ventilation.  The  upper  berths  in  the 
Lucas  unfold  from  tho  sido  of  the  car  just  as  the 
1  ullmaii  s  do,  but  tho  former  is  supported  upon 
partitions  which  swing  out  and  separate  the 
beds.  Tho  mattrass  and  bedding  for  this  berth 
is  carried  beneath  the  seats. 

The  under  berth  is  formed  by  removing  thr 
cushions  and  slipping  the  upper  portion  of  the 
framework  of  the  seats  a  little  to  the  rear  so  as 
to  admit  a  mattrass  six  feet  long;  but  for  longer 
persons  the  backs  of  the  seats,  which  are  made 
in  sectional  form, separate  and  a  bod  5  or  6  inches  , 
longer  may  be  spread  out.  Tho  mattresses  are  ] 
all  of  hair,  and  those  for  the  lower  berth  rest  I 
,  upon  slats  which  aro  confined  in  the  name  tick-  M 
mg,  but  being  in  sections  they  permit  the  fold-  ' 
mg  of  the  mattrass  both  ways,  into  a  very  nar¬ 
row  compass.  These  with  all  the  boding,  are 
carried  in  a  sheet  iron  box  under  tho  seats  which 
also  extends  a  foot  or  two  under  tho  floor  of  the 

Perfect  ventilation  is  afforded  both  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  ventilators  in  the  top  of  the  car  and  in  i 
the  sides.  The  windows,  also,  being  of  some-  I 
what  different  arrangement,  will  permit  a  fine  1 

draft  of  air,  without  the  admission  of  much  I 

dust  The  upper  sash  is  scarcely  visible,  and  ib  I 

a  couple  of  inches  removed  outwardly  from  the  J 
lower  sash.  By  lowering  this,  good  ventilation  I 
is  not  only  afforded  to  the  the  upper  bertn,  Due  fl 
a  current  of  air  is  permitted  to  pass  up  and  over  I 
tho  uuder  sasli,  while  it  will  also  excludo  a  I 
greater  portion  of  the  dust  raised  by  the  train.  ■ 

This  new  car  has  been  christened  the  “A<fc  I 

vance.”  A  second  one  called  tho  * ‘Reliance51  J 
aadsqmlar  u  all  respects  to  the  above,  is  being  ■ 

built  iu^the  same  works.  Outside,  the  car  re-  M 

nembloa  somewhat  the  Woodruff,  being  paint-  j  B 
ed  black  with  stripings  of  red,  green  and  gold.  |  U 
Inside  it  »  furnished  in  walnut  and  maple,  I^B 
and  all  its  appointments  are  excellent.  Com- 
p&rtments  aro  bnilt  in  either  ond,  with  marble 
wash-basins  in  them  all. 

Mr.  Lucas  convoyed  his  now  car  to  Baltimore,  Hj 
last  night,  where  It  will  be  on  exhibition,  to- 
day,  and  probably  a  day  or  two  longer.  Ho  will 
start  with  it  on  a  Southern  tour  for  inspection, 
stopping  at  Washington,  Alexandria,  Richmond, 
Wilmington,  Bavanna,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  I^B 
reaching  New  Orleans  about  .June  12th.  Tho  I^B 
car  has  already  received  tho  endorsement  of 
several  Southern  railroad  men,  and  it  is  entim;i- 
tod  that  12  or  fifteen  additional  cars  will  be  or-  ^B 
derod  ’ 
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I’l'I.l.’tlAX  -ftl.EEPINU  CAB  COM  PA- 
KIES. 


In  the  progress  of  the  age  few  inventions 
have  contributed  more  tu-the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  travel  than  the  sleeping- 
car,  not  alone  in  its  facilities  for  sleep  and 
rest,  but  in  its  great  advantage  to  the  trav¬ 
eler  in  affording  him  a  continuous  line, 
avoiding  all  stoppages  and  changing  of 
cars.  Tho  women  and  children  who  can 
leave  home  in  one  of  these  cars  and  ride 
to  the  place  of  destination,  feels  how  in¬ 
calculable  the  comfort  and  convenience  is 
to  them  compared  with  the  dust  and  stain 
of  travel.  These  cars  afford  opportunity 
for  dressing,  bathing  and  neatness,  which 
have  made  them  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  public. 

Not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  respects, 
they  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
Southern  interests.  Hundreds  now  travel 
from  State  to  State  who  would  not  venture 
from  home,  except  for  the  great  induce¬ 
ments  offered  in  getting  into  the  same  car 
at  Louisville  which  lands  them  in  Florida. 
In  this  wave  of  travel,  so  inviting,  we  find 
many  who  have  invested  capital  among 
us,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  even 
visited  the  country,  and  these  have  brought 
in  others  who  will  in  the  increase  of  the 
future  make  a  large  addition  to  our  capital 
and  interests. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  should  not 
visit,  through  any  unfair  prejudice, 
the  inflection  of  popular  opinion  against 
these  great  interests,  and  regret  to  see  the 
press  used  as  the  means  of  disseminating 
what  may  be  the  most  unjust  and  most 
unfounded  accusations  touching  their  poli¬ 
cy  relating  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  We 
are  credibly  informed  that  no  order  in 
writing  or  orally  ever  emanated  from  Mr. 
Pullman,  or  from  any  official  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  company’s  affairs,  directing 
that  negroes  shall  be  received  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  white  population. 
Our  information  is  clear,  direct  aud  possi- 
tive,  aud  we  demand  any  one  w  ho  asserts 
the  contrary  to  state  their  proof.  Let  not 
the  repetition  of  this  statement  by  the 
press,  doing  gross  injury  to  others.be  taken 
as  true ;  but  let  the  proof  come  forward,  let 
it  bo  given  on  authority,  and  facts  and 
names  be  published.  Nothing  less  can 
satisfy  the  public  mind.  We  assert  no  such 
proof  exists. 

^JWe  are  aware  that  in  a  few  instances, 
with  tickets  bought  by  white  men,  and  un¬ 
der  extraordinary  circumstances,  a  few 
servants,  travelling,  have  tilled  the  porters’ 


berth— tho  cat  '•"in  imps);  hut 

wherever  the  c  ...  i  :  .  ...a  nave  acted,  they 
have  acted  under  as  broad  discretion,  to 
avoid  difficulties  and  litigations,  as  the  offi*  j 
cers  of  any  corporation  within  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Civil  Rightsjffll. 


23tc  grUnmc 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  12,  1879. 


SLRBPING-CARS. 

<  There  was  a  lively  meeting  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  sleeping-caii 
companies  this  evening  at  the  Capitol  Building. 


This  Committee,  composed  of  seven  members, 
all  appeared  with  reports,  except  Mr.  Butter- 
worth.  A  warm  debate  ensued  between  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Mason,  both  of  Cook,  in  relation 
to  the  report.  Originally  Mr.  Mason  was  desig¬ 
nated  to  write  the  report,  hut  before  it  was 
signed,  Thompson,  it  seems,  had  received  a  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  the  attorney  of  the  Company, 
Judge  Lochrane,  which  he  was  ara.Ditious  to 
have  signed,  and,  by  some  intrigue,  succeeded  in 
getting  Mason’s  report  set  aside.  This  evening 
all  tile  six  reports  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  recommending  that  the 
pending  legislation  concerning  this  monopoly 
be  dropped. 


SPftre  ®ime& 


Chicago,  Wednesday,  March  l!i,  18y». 


A  8TOUMV  SESSION. 

The  house  railroad  lOuimittee  held  a  stormy 
session  to-night,  in  which  epithets  were  freely  | 
interchanged  betweou  prominent  mein  oars 
over  the  discussion  of  various  roports  on  the 
Pullman  palace-car  investigation.  Mr.  Gran¬ 
ger’s  bill  regulating  rales  on  sleepers  was 
tabled:  also  Pearson’s  bill  repealing  tae  scalp-  i 
er  act  of  1875.  Tho  co  l.raittee  adjourned  at  a  , 
late  hour,  wnn  the  bloody  slurt  still  Haunting  m 
the  breezy  and  half  the  body  pledged  to  hold 
itself  personally  responsible  for  calliug  the 
other  naif  liars  and  rascals. 

THE  POOL  BILL. 

Late  to-night  Artley’s  pool  bill  wus  ordered 
back  tor  pas-ago  to  the  senate  by  the  commutes 
on  corporations. 


/ 


Daily  Common  wealth. 

WEDNESDAY 'EVENINd,  JUKE  9,  1875 

sawyer  a  gartrem,. 


The  I&jftdd  lias  an  able  leader  upon  ‘The 
Fresiaenti&l  Out -look.”  in  which  tlie  situation 
isdtacuSired  wifii  a  political  philosophy  worthy 
the  White-coated  philosopher  himself.  The 
conclusion  of  its  article  is,  that  GrantVgoose 
is  cooked. 

The  same  paper  replies  to.the  friendly  strict¬ 
ures  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  following 
racy  style: 

We  hud  hoped  that,  in  all  the  tilts  that 
journalism  brought  us,  we  would  be  spared  the 
necessity  Y)f  a  row  with  Col.  Sawyer,  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  peculiar  tenderness  for 
the  grizzled  old  veteran,  with  scanty  panta¬ 
loons  but  ample  heart,  took  possession  of  us 
from  the  day  that  his  honest  and  tousled  face 
burst  upon  Atlanta.  He  has  been  our  hero. 
We  have  defended  the  cut  of  his  coat,  and 
praised  the  vigor  of  his  brain.  We  have  apol¬ 
ogized  for  the  unkempt  manner  in  which  lie 
slung  himself  around,  and  passed  euiogism, 
from  tongue  and  linger,  upon  the  splendid 
energy  and  endurance  with  which  he  engi¬ 
neered  his  brave  little  bark.  Something  of 
pleasure  has  mingled  with  the  stern  duty  that 
impelled  us  once  in  a  while  tostirupthe  Daily 
Potato  Dug,  or  to  send  a  lance  whistling  after 
somc'rcCf  Icur'aftt  journalist  in  a  foreign  city. 
But  it  grinds  us  to  the  very  marrow  to  find 
that  the  honey  that  has  poured  so  long  in  one 
uninterrupted  stream  from  our  lips  towards 
Col.  Sawyer,;  must  be  turned  to  gull,  and  at 
last  embitter  where  it  has  been  wont  to-! 
sweeten. 

Colonel  Sawyer  takes  the  herald  to  task  be¬ 
cause  one  ot  its  attaches  has  reported  for  its 
columns  a  sermon  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Haven. 
Colonel  Sawyer  knows,  and  knew  when  he 
penned  his  venomous  article,  that  it  has  been 

the  policy  of  the  Herald  for  years  to  report 
and  publish,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  ser-  ; 
ntons  of  the  various  ministers  in  the  city,  no  I 
matter  what  denomination,  or  of  what  belief.  ' 
It  is  impossible  t S  publish  fcports  01  every  1 
sermon  each  day,  and  hence  the' reporters  al¬ 
ternate  among  the  churches,  iving  two  or 
three  one  day  and  two  or  three  tiie  next  week. 
We  have  reported  Bishop  Haven's  sermons 
several  times  before  last  Sunday,  and  shall  do 
so  again  whenever  it  suits  our  pleasure. 

There  is  no  paper  that  condemns  more  ut¬ 
terly  than  we  the  slanderous  position  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  took  agaimst  the  South. 
In  no  paper  were  his  false  charges  refuted  more 
indignantly,  and  he  denounced  moie  directly 
and  more  pointedly.  When  Bishop  Haven, 
or  any  other  man,  steps  down  out  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  malign  the  -South,  he  will  find  the  Her¬ 
ald  iiis  implacable  and  unrelenting  foe.  We  i 
have  no  sort  of  esteem  for  Bishop  Haven,  and 
no  sort  of  respect  for  him.  We  despise,  how¬ 
ever.  the  mean  and  narrow  spirit  of  bigotry 
that  would  rule  out  of  a  public  journal  the 


editor  I 


sayings  of  every  man  with  whom  the  editor 
did  not  happen  to  agree.  The  Herald  is  open 
to  all  men  ot  all  classes,  and  we  aspire  to 
make  ii  reflect  the  news  of  the  day.  Its  edito¬ 
rial  columns  are  under  thecontrol  of  its  editor, 
who  will  attempt  to  conserve  and  protect, 
therein  the  trnesf'irrterests  of  his  patrons. 
Whenever  any  man  says  anything  that  is 
noteworthy,  it  will  be  duly  reported  in  these 
columns.  This  much  for  Bishop  Haven  and 
his  sermons. 

The  Commonwealth  sees  fit  to  indulge  in 


that  we  cannot  afford  ti  notice  in  their  p resell 1 1 
shape.  A  man  might  as  well  charge  upon  * 
his  own  shadow,  as  to  take  up  arms  against  | 
an  insinuation  If  however,  the  Common-  | 
wealth  has  any  specific  charges  to  make  I 
against  the  Herald,  let  him  make  them,  and  i 
they  will  be  met  squarely  and  fairly  with  de-  1 
corous  courage,  and  the  proper  temper.  We 
are  heeled  for  any  fair  fight.  Col.  Sawyer  is 
too  brave  a  man  to  deal  in  such  dirty  weapons. 


tot  the  manliness  to  con. 
s  who  have  not  the  colie- 


Now,  we  regret  very  much  that  our  friendly 
words  of  warning,  which  were  intended  in  an 
honest  kindness,  should  have  changed  the 
honey  of  our  friend’s  disposition  towards  use 
into  the  bitterness  of  gall ;  for  in  all  sincerity 
we  declare,  that  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  the  more  elegant  cut  of  his  coat,  or  the 
amplitude  of  his  breeches,  we  can  place  our 
hand  upon  our  heart  and  say,  that  there  is  no 
one  than  he,  in  this  dear  Southern  land  of  ours’ 
for  whom  we  have  a  higher  regard,  whose 
talents  we  more  admire,  and  for  whose  un¬ 
bounded  prosperity  both  in  fame  and  fortune, 
our  wishes  reach  out  more  fully  and  tenderly 
than  *o  his.  We  are  honestly  proud  of  his 
success— proud  of  his  genius— (for  his  talents 
are  of  that  brilliancy  of  dash  and  polish  that 
raises  them  to  the  height  of  genius);  and 
proud  of  his  friendship.  And  it  was  this  very 
Pride  we  had  in  his  success,  and  friendliness 
for  his  fame,  that  impelled  us  to  warn  him 
against  the  danger  into  which  lie  was  drifting. 
Against  the  insidious  toils  of  the  Yankee  Mam¬ 
mon  which  are  cunningly  being  wound  around 


We  did  not  indulge  in  dirty  insinuations,  but 
pointed  directly  to  the  danger.  We  meant  by  j 
wlmt  we  said,  that  the  Southern  people  would 
not  tolerate  the  lifting  up  of  such  a  man  as  > 
Bishop  Haven,  whom,  according  to  our  friend’s  i 
own  admission,  lias  “stepped  down  out  of  Ill's  f 
pulpit  to  malign  the  South  when  it  is  known 
that  prominent  members  of  Bishop  Haven's  | 
church,  hold  prominent  connection  with  the  1 
business  and  interests  of  the  Herald. 

We  meant  that  the  people  of  the  South' 


fo '  d  e  ul- 


I  alterapt  of  the  Herald  to  defend  and  ; 
the  Pullman  Slewing  Par  Company  ir  petjjljf 
ting  negroes  to  ride  and  sleep  in  the  same 
coaches  as  the  whites,  when  it  is.  Jrtiown  that 
a  whilom  inem^-«f  -  Uu;  Ewtlman  Sleeping 
Oar  Company  is  pecuniarily  connected  with 
the  Herald  Publishing  Company,  We  meant 
that  the  confidence  the  Southern  people 
would  not  be  strengthened  in  the  disinterested 
purity  of  the  Herdld,  by  its  attempt  to  condone 
the  Yankee  barbarity  which  burned  down  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  by  the  Yankee  extravagance  ; 
that  enabled  its  despoiled  owners  to  build  it  I 
up  again. 

All  this  is  exactly  what  we  meant  when  we  j 
referred  to  the  Pulhnan  Slegpijjg  Cars,  Yankee  | 
money  and  the  Northern  Methodist  Church, 
j  And  God  knows  our  sincerity  when  we  say 
that  we  referred  to  it  as  a  warning  more  than 
|  an  accusation  There  was  no  venom  in  the 
matter ;  neither  was  there  any  bigotry.  We 
do  not  regard  it  a  matter  of  bigotry  to  despise 
j  and  expose  a  lying  hypocrite  ;  neither  do  we 
j  conceive  it  venomous  to  tell  a  friend  what  ev-  j 


As  to  dictating  the  control  of  the  Herald’s  j 
columns,  we  are  incompetent  for  such  an  aspi-  j 
1  ration,  much  less  consummation  ;  but  we  re¬ 
serve  the  right  toeriticiseit  freely  and  frankly  ;  [ 
albeit,  kindly. 

We  must,  in*this  connection,  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Herald  for 
many  material  favors— all  of  which  we  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  shall  ever  stand  ready  to  reciprocate 
if  in  our  power.  We  are  always  heeled  for  a  | 
fight,  but  would  as  soon  have  to  draw  our  1 
gaff  against  a  brother,  as  to  unsheath  it  against 
’’•'friend.  _ 
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PULLMAN'8  RECLINING  EhaIR  CAR. 

The  Pullmau  Palace  Car  Company— a  boo  a  fide 
Chicago  "  institution  ” — appears  determined  to 
leave  nothing  to  do  for  further  generations  in 
the  way  of  making  traveling  not  alone  com¬ 
fortable  bnt  luxurious.  Yesterday  the  new  re¬ 
clining  chair  cm  “Maritana”  was  run  out  of 
town,  from  the  Miohigan  Central  depot,  as  fM 
south  as  Kensington,  on  a  trial  trip.  The  party 
accompanying  the  expedition  was  select  and 
jolly,  including  many  of  our  best  railroad  men. 
Amoug  those  on  board  were  George  M.  Pullman, 
President  of  the  famous  Compauv  which  bears 
his  uarno  ;  A.  B.  Pullman,  Vico  President  of  the 
tame;  John  Itemmer,  Auditor  of  the  Company: 

Col.  D.  M.  Weleb,  General  Superintendent ; 
George  M.  Gray,  General  Ticket  Agent ;  Col.  E. 

A.  Jewett,  Division  Superintendent ;  J.  P.  Moe- 
ban.  Assistant  Superintendent;  Kobert  Harris, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quinoy  Koad ;  Sam  Powell,  General 
Ticket  Agent  of  the  same;  Joseph  Tucker,  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central ;  E. 

It.  Wadsworth,  General  Western  Agent  of  the 
Erie  ltoad ;  H.  C.  Wentworth,  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Central ;  Col. 

H.  W.  Farrar,  George  W.  Dunlap.  F. 

W.  Hugdekoper,  H.  B.  Hammond,  Sam- 
uol  Keith,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  W.  K,  Sullivan, 
Perry  H.  Smith,  Maj.  S.  D.  Phelps,  W.  S.  Pope, 

J.  H.  Hall,  Jr.,  hotel  car  conductor,  and  .others. 

Mr.  J.  P.  P  eters,  Western  Transportation  Agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  joined  the 
party  at  South  Chicago. 

Of  course,  with  such  a  company  on  board,  and 
with  a  fully-equipped  hotel-car  attached  to  the 
special  train,  which  left  the  depot  at  3  o’clock, 
aud  did  not  return  until  four  hours  later,  a  good 
time  might  be  anticipated,  and  the  anticipation 
was  fully  realized.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more 
pleaeaut  excursion  party  has  seldom  left  or  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago. 

The  “  Maritana  ”  is  a  beautiful  creation  of  the 
mechanical  mind.  It  enits  the  highest  idea  of 
magoiiicent  traveling,  being  actually  Oriental  in 
the  style  of  its  furniture,  aud  in  the  ease  of  its 
locomotion.  While  fully  as  large  and  handsome 
as  any  oar  constructed  bv  the  Pullmau  Company, 
it  weighs  only  19  tons— several  tons  less  than 
the  average  passenger  coach— and  combines 
strength  and  safety  with  marvelous  elegance. 

It  is  designed  for  a  day  traveling  car. 

The  seats— a  row  on  each  side  of 
the  cm— are  revolving,  heavily  cushioned, 
aud  covered  with  orimson  velvet.  A  footstool 
is  also  provided,  and  the  back  of  each  chair  is 
so  constructed  that,  by  pressing  a  spring,  the 
passenger  can  bring  niuiself  or  herself  into  any 
state  of  recumbency  that  may  be  desirable. 
Hliould  the  traveler  wish  to  make  the  back  per¬ 
pendicular,  the  pressure  of  the  lower  limbs 
against  the  side  of  the  seat  will  gratify  his 
wish.  I.arge  plate-glass  windows  afford  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  viewing  the  coun¬ 
try,  while  the  system  of  ventilatiou  is 
admirable,  preventing  the  invasion  of  dust  and 
ciuders,  while  it  allows  an  exit  to  foul,  aud  ad¬ 
mits  pure,  air.  The  reclining-cbair  cm  has  boen 
used  by  the  Pullmans  with  ?great  success  on  the 
Midland  Kailway  of  England,  and  the  very  flat¬ 
tering  oomments  of  the  English  press  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Britton  is  going  to  become  a  gen¬ 
eral  customer  for  this  style  of  passenger-couch. 

In  America,  the  experiment  has  just  been  in¬ 
augurated,  but  several  other  cars  of  the  pattern 
of  the  “  Maritana  ”  Me  on  the  stocks  in 
the  superb  shops  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  at  Detroit.  The  extra  price  chMged 
for  the  acoomtpodation  is  moderate  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  comfort  it  affords  the  traveler 
who  does  not  desire  to  go  to  bed  when  the  train 
starts,  or  who  may  not  have  to  travel  a  sufficient 
distance  tomnlie.ttie  taking  ol»  tegular  sleeping- 
berth  an  object. 


_ BY  W.  F,  8TOKK  V. 

Chicago,  Thursday,  June  10,  1S73. 


PULLMAN  RECLINING  CARS. 

A  large  party  of  railroad  officials  visited  .Ken¬ 
sington  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  George  Pulima*t,  to  witness  a  test  of  a 
now  reclinirig-chair  car.  They  left  in  a 
train  on  the  Miohigan  Central  road,  at  3 
o’clock,  and,  after  making  the 
run  to  Kensington,  returned  to  the 
Inaction  with  the  Baltimore  aud 
Ohio  railroad,  and  then  ran  to  South  Chicago, 
from  whence  the  return  was  direot.  Among  the 
gentlemen  oompoeing  the  pMty  were  Mr.  George 
M.  Pullmau,  president  of  the  Pullman  Car 
compary;  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman,  vice  president 
*nd  master  constructor  ;  John  Reinmer,  general 
Accountant  ;  Co).  D.  N.  Welch,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  George  M.  Gray,  general  ticket  agent ; 
E.  A.  Jewett,  division  superintendent,  and 
J.  P.  Meehan,  assistant  superintendent ; 
Bobert  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  ;  Sam  Powell,  general 
ticket  agent  Chicago,  Burlington  aud  Quincy  ; 
Joseph  Tucker,  genoral  superintendent,  Illinois 
Central  ;  n.  C.  Wentworth,  general  passenger 
agent  Michigan  Central ;  G.  \V.  Duuiap,  Sam 
Keith,  Col.  H.  N.  Farrar.  F.  W.  Huy^akoper. 
H.  B.  Hammond,  8.  F.  Gill,  Perry  H.  Smith, 
V  “•  1  °Pe)  P-  Peters,  master  of  transporta- 
t!on  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  who  joined  the  party 
at  South  Chicago,  and  representatives  of  the 
mess.  The  horel  car  was  in  charge  of  J.  H. 
Wall,  Jr.,  conductor. 

The  new  car  is  named  the  “  Maritana.’*  aud 
a*"  wa£\at  apparent  that  it  was  lighter  than 
othe  ordinary  sleeping-cars  of  ibe  Pullman  make. 


gAfter  years  of  experiem 
^snAieu  to  build  this  o 
a»thg-s  now  in  progress 
mab/»n  extga  pound  shov 


tfiat^u  extga  pound  should  be  carried.  Toe  ob- 
obtaln  the  maximum  of  strength  ! 
fS*  r“e  of  weight  and  use  of  ma-  1 

i  end  the  wood  and  iron  work 

•  r  le8S  heavy  pattern.  The 

.  fajeu^-jafl.gi^iarjiresented  the  same  appeM-  j 
ance  as  that  of  the  other  cars  of  the  company, 
now’  so  well  known;  but  the  interior  was  en¬ 
tirely  different.  On  each  side,  with  a  passage¬ 
way  through  the  centre,  were  nine  chairs  richly  ; 
upnolstered  in  pltSh,  and  each  having  a  com¬ 
fortable  pillow  resting  upon  the  too  of  the  back. 
Below  each  seat  a  little  lever  is  placed,  which  by 
simply  pressing  with  the  fingers,  the  b  ck  is 
|  gradually  depressed  to  any  angle  you  mar  de¬ 
sire.  Ibe  same  process  is  used  in  bringing  the 
seat  again  into  its  original  position.  Xbe 
whole  arrangement  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  repairs.  Each  chair  is 
set  upt-u  a  swivel,  so  that  a  passenger  oan  turn  it 
in  any  direction,  and  is  supplied  with  a  hassock 
and  cushion  for  the  feet.  With  the  seat  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the  plush  pillow  under 
°  8  8  head,  all  the  comforts  of  a  sleeping  berth 
are  secured.  r 

The  upj.er  part  of  the  window  in  these  oars 
is  si  arranged  that  ventilatiou  can  be  obtained 
without  interfering  with  the  lower  part  in  any 
way,  while  the  optuing  is  high  enough  bo  that  I 
a  current  of  air  will  p.iss  over  the  head  of  occu¬ 
lt1118  of  the  seat,  and  no  dust  can  possibly  enter, 


Ins  couches  will  be  run  on  the  Michigau  Cen-  I 
raJ  day  i rains,  between  this  o.tj  and  Detroit, 
nd  $1  per  car  for  the  trip  will  be  charged. 

The  company  has  received  an  order  for  42 
■ir*  of  a  similar  pattern  from  ths  Midland  rail- 
mv,  wined  will  be  placed  upon  thoir  trams  ruu- 
iug  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

THB  PULLMAN  COMPANY 
»  now  runniug  about  800  of  Us  cars  in  this 
tmnlry,  over  an  aggregate  ot  85,000  miles  of 


TOl  clout" 


men.  'There  is  &  branch  shop  at  Derby, 
gland.  About  15  per  cent,  of  the  repairing 
the  Pullman  oars  is  done  at  the  Detroit  sho^ 
but  with  the  mcreabod  faciUttA 
obtained  by  these  shops,  it  li 
expected  that  manufacturing  will  he 
done  ex.ensivtly  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Pullman  proposes,  w.ta  tn«  vantagt 
ground  he  has  obtained  in  the  old  country,  tc 
run  his  cars  upon  every  considerable  railway  in 
L urope.  l>iu  the  Pullman  Car  company  is 
especially  a  Chicago  institution;  let  the  public 
bear  t  is  iact  in  mind.  Its  chief  offices  are 
located  here,  and  the  reports  of  the  eatuings  all 
come  here,  and  from  this  point  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  ot  employee  receive  their  orders. 

CONTRACTS  WITH  RAILROADS. 

. The  contract  by  which  each  road  binds 
itself  to  the  Putlman  company,  and  vice  Versa,  is 
better  explained  by  the  following  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Pullman  to  the  oongresnonal  committee 

The  Pullman  company  contracts  to  furnish  Its  cars 
to  railroao  companies,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
and  give  each  company  the  option,  if  exercised  vrith- 
in  a  reasonable  time,  t  j  purchase  a  half-interest  in 
tue  oars  assigned  to  its  road,  at  that  cost,  with  no 
charge  for  tile  usi  of  patents,  and  to  share  equally 
with  the  Pullman  company  in  tho  results  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Pullman  c.mpauy  agrees  to  provide  such 

required  by  the  railway  companies  to 
miet  the  demand  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  ;  it  furnishes  the  employes,  who  are  sub¬ 
way  com  VT*V>ll,the8m*ti0U*  provided  by  the  rail- 
ploye*.  Tim  railway  com  pan  ea  coutrol^tli^move- 

'“0  c,*re<  aud  tJlem  Ihe  same  as  if  tney 
nd  rfcelviug  theC“wuo1le8oftlJtha  p“,engers  iu  *hem> 
vHsenhav^K)Imvei|0iuCbPiid1  tUey  would ether- 

The  Pullman  company  derives  its  revenue  from 


- -  - and  attendance. 

the  railway  companies  receive  the  service  of  the  cars 
lor  the  transportation  of  their  passengers  free  of 
cost,  they  agree  to  maintain  them  the  same  as  they 
would  have  to  mainta.n  their  own,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tue  carpe.s,  upholstery,  ana  bedding,  which 
constitute  that  portion  of  the  equip- 
rnent  pertaining  to  the  sleeping  accommodations, 


constitute  that  port 
mint  pertaining  to  the 
wh  cli  require  frequent 
taiued  by  (he  Pullman  c 
railway  companies  in  the 
have  entered  into  each 
compauies  havo  became 
business,  by  subscribing  1 


compauies  havo  became  participants  in  the  entire 
business,  by  subscribing  to  the  etocX  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  at  its  par  value,  and  receiving  the 
usual  dividends  ;  others,  by  associations,  in  which 
the  railway  companies  are  joint  owners  ’with  the 
Pullman  company  in  the  cars  assigned  to 
their  respective  lines,  providing  half 
capital,  and  sharing  eqully  iu  the  results. 

The  excursionists  expressed  cnemselves  as 
well  pleased  with  the  practicability  of  the  cars, 
and  tho  inventions  which  they  were  invited  to 
inspect,  after  which  they  sat  down  to  a  tra  at  of 
champagne,  cigars,  etc.,  and  returned  to  the 
eity  at  7  o’clock  in  the  even  inn. 


the  daily  ester-ocean. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

JUNE  10,  1875. 

ANOTHER  PULLMAN  BENEFIT 

Test  of  a  New  “  Reclining  Chair  Car"— A 
Great  Improvement  Over  the 
Old  Style. 


Comfort  by  Day  as  Well  as  by  Night— The 
Company’s  Shops  at  Detroit,  ami  What 
They  are  Doing. 


Success  of  the  Pullman  Cars  in  England  and 
Italy — Conditions  of  Contracts  with 
Railroads. 


The  Pullman  Car  .Company  have  added  another  im-  ; 
nrovernent  to  the  many  already  made  by  them  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveling  public. 
Yesterday  the  merits  of  a  new  reclining  chair  car 
were  tested  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  delegation 
of  invited  guests,  comprising  many  of  the  leading 
railway  men  of  the  city.  The  train,  composed  of  the 
hotel  car  “  Oceauica,"  and  the  reclining  chair  car 
"  Maritana,”  left  the  Michigan  Central  depot,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  street,  at  3  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  after  mak- 
iug  the  run  to  Kensington,  returned  to  the  Junction  I 
with  tho  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  and  then  ran  to 
bouth  Chicago,  from  whence  the  return  was  direct 
Among  the  excursionists  were  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Pullman,  J 
President  of  the  .Pullman  Car  Company:  Mr.  A.  B. 
Pullman,  Vice  President  and  Master  of  Construction: 
John  Returner,*  General  Accountant;  Colonel  D.  N. 
Welch,  General  Superintendent;  George  M.  Gray, 
General  Ticket  Agent;  E.  A.  Jewett,  Division  Super-  | 
intendent,  and  J.  P.  Meehan,  Assistant  Superintend-  | 
ent;  Robert  Harris,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  j 
Burlington  and  Quincy;  Sam  Powell,  General  Ticket  ; 
Agent,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy;  Joseph  Tuck-  I 
sr.  General  Superintendent,  Iilinois  Centra'.;  II.  C. 
Wentworth,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  ;  G.  W.  Dunlap,  Sam  Keith,  Colonel  II.  N.  Farrar, 
V.  VV.  Huydakoper,  U.  B.  Hammond,  S.  F.  Gill,  Perry  , 
H.  Smith,  W.  S.  Pope,  J.  P.  Peters,  Master  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  who  joined  the  party 
at  South  Chicago,  and  representatives  of  the  press. 
The  hotel  car  was  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Wall,  Jr.',  Con¬ 
ductor,  to  whose  merits  the  collation  served  amply 
attests. 


The  chief  interest  cer 
which  contained  the  nov 
party  was  expected  to  pi 
apparent,  even  to  the  u 
much  lighter  than  than 
the  Pullman  make.  Th 
perience  and  many  tests 
car,  which  is  a  sample  o 
ttruction.  so  that  not  an 
ried.  The  object  was 
strength  with  the  min 
material,  and  to  that  en 
■were  fashioned  after  a  li 
The  exterior  of  the 
pearance  as  that  of  the 
now  so  well  known; 
tirely  different.  On 
way"  through  the  cen' 
upholstered  in  plush,  au 


ntered  about  the  “  Maritana,” 
vel  features  upon  which  the 
:ass  judgment.  It  was  at  once 
uninitiated,  that  the  car  was 
the  ordinary  sleeping  cars  of 
io  company,  after  years  of  ox- 
have  been  able  to  buUd  this 
if  others  now  in  processof  con- 
l  extra  pound  should  be  car- 
i  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
limnm  of  weight  and  use  of 
id  the  wood  and  iro*  work 
ess  heavy  pattern, 
i  car  presented  the  same  ap- 
other  cars  of  the  company, 
but  the  interior  was  en- 


pillow  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  back.  Seating  him¬ 
self,  the  representative -of  the  ‘Liter-Ocean  awaited 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman,  as  to  the 
method  of  manipulating  the  picoe  of  furniture,  being 
skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  any  so-called  “reclining 
chair,  ' having  often  paid  his  money  for  the  comfort* 
supposed  to  be  guaranteed,  but  always  heretofore 
having  found  them  as  hard  to  manage  us  a  baiky 
jnute,  ana  in  every  wav  unsatisfactory. 

"l'ou  see,”  said  Mr.  fullman,  “this  little  lover  under 
the  seat;  now  by  simply  pressing  it  upward  with 
your  lingers,  the  back  is  gradually  depressed  to  any 
angle  you  may  desire,”  raid  ''thereupon,  having  been 
initiated,  every  body  in  the  enr  lifted  the  lever  at  the 
bottom  of  ami  besiefd  his  seat,  by  simply  reaching 
uowu  with  bis  Land,  and  soon  the  whole  party  were 
recliuiug. 

“.Now  you  can  bring  the  chair  back  to  its  original 
npright  position  by  pulling  it  forward,”  said  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man,  “or  bv  leaning  a  little  and  pressing  back  the 
.eat,  which  acts  as  a  lever  upon  the  back  and  forces  it 
into  place.'  And  all  tried  this  operation,  and  without 
any  further  instruction  found  themselves  competent 
to  regulate  the  chair  as  they  pleased  with  the  least  de¬ 
vice  of  effort.  Tho  whole  arraugement  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair, 
i'.tich  chair  was  set  upon  .  a  swivel,  so  that  the  passen¬ 
ger  could  turn  it  in.  any  direction,  and  was  supplied 


•  plush  pillow  under  one’s 'head,  it  was  quite  as  com- 
i  lortable  as  a  sleeping-oerth. 

‘•This  feature,  again  explained  Mr.  Pullman,  “  is 
also  new,”  and  he  proceeded  to  raise  the  upper  part  of 
i.  window,  so  that  ventilation  could  tie  obtained 
without  interfering  with  the  lower  sash  in  any  way. 
The  opefting  was  high  enough  so  that  the  current  of 
air  passed  over  the  head  of  the  person  seated,  and 
with  a  wire  screen,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
like  a  curtain,  no  dust  could  enter. 

“Wo  have  been  building  cars  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,”  said  the  Master  of  Construction,  “  and  this  one 
combines  all  ou  ra  test  improvements  in  parlor  cars, 
la  one  end  are  la  ato;ics;and  saloons  for  gentlemen 
f-.r.d  ladies,  and  in  the  other  a  stateroom,  as  in  our  or¬ 
dinary  sleepers.  Vt'e  shall  run  these  cars  on 
the  Michigan  Central  day  trains-  between 
Chicago  ana  Detroit,  charging  one  dollar  per 
car  for  the  trip.  Vt'e  have  been  running  cars  similar 
ro  these  for  a  year  or  more  on  the  New  York  and 
Washington  limited  express,  and  they  have  given 
universal  satisfaction.  We  have  run  them  on  night 
trains,  and  many  passengers  have  preferred  them  to  the 
sleeping  cars;  for,  you  see,  leaning  bf.ck  in  this  wav, 
and  supplied  with  a  blanket,  you  can  sleep  as  well  as 
though  on  your  mattress.  We  have  received  an  order 
tor  forty  cars  similar  to  the  ‘  Maritana’  from  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway,  which  \5ill  be  placed  upon  their  trains 
between  London  and  Liverpool.” 

THE  PULLMAN  CABS  IN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman,  who  has  a  London  office 
to  which  he  will  return  within  a  few 
weeks,  fully  explained  the  results  with 
the  Pullman  cars  introduced  oa  the  Midland 
road  about  a  year  ago.  At  first  the  conservative 
Englishmen  were  opposed  to  the  change,  and  didn't 
enjoy  the  idea  of  having  their  exclusiveness  en¬ 
croached  upon.  “It’s  a  blareted  shame,  you  know,  to 
pile  everybody  in  together  so,  you  know;  it’s 
another  one  of  them  Yankee  tricks,  and  I’ll  be 
biowed  if  I  like  it,”  is  the  way  they  expressed  them 
selves.  But  now  the  Pullman  trains,  composed  < 
clusively  of  Pullman  cars,  running  between  London 
and  Liverpool,  are  filled  every  trip,  and  the  Midland 
Road  is  constantly  increasing  its  orders  for  cars.  No 
of  the  other  railways  in  England  have  as  yet  made 
contracts  with  the  Pullman  Company,  but  such  is  th 
nopulur desire  for  them  that  all  the  principal  lines 
v  ili  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt  them.  The  Pullm 
Company  are  running  cars  throughout  the  whole  of 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  with  the  same  degree  of 
success  as  in  England.  Negotiations  are  now  in  pro 
gress  for  Pullman  service  between  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  between  Paris  and  other  principal  towns 
i ounce,  and  it  is  urobable  that  Within  a  few  ye 
Pullman  cars  will  be  as  common  on  the  Continent 
they  are  in  this  country.  The  conservatism  of 
European  railway  management  is  such  that  it  is  al 
most  impossible  to  lift  it  out  of  the  rut  worn  by  years 
of  habit,  and  changes  arc  introduced  with  difficulty. 
The  roads  running  out  of  London  which  hayo  1 
adopted  the  Pullman  cars,  are  jealous  of  the  enl 
prise  of  the  Midland,  and  are  watchful  for  some  at 
lent  or  mishap  to  the  Pullman  trains  so  that  they  n 
tiud  fault  with  them,  but  thus  far  their  desire  bus  not 
been  gratified. 


A  conversation  with  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  was 
prolific  of  facts  relative  to  tnc  affairs  of  the  company, 
which  is  now  running  about  800  cars  in  this  country, 
ever  lines  of  railway  aggregating  35,000  mile3  in 
'ength,  or  ovpr  half  the  total  mileag?  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  has  recently  made  large  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  shops,  located  in  Detroit,  so  that  they 
five  employment  to  about  1,000  men.  There  is  also 
a  branch,  shop  at  Derby,  England.  About  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  cars  of  the  company  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  Detroit  shops  for  repairs;  but 
the  shops,  with  the  recent  additions  and 
facilities,  will  be  able  to  manufacture  passenger 
coaches  of  the  ordinary  pattern  at  a  rate  cheaper 
yuan  almost  any  other  company  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Pullman  said  that  the  cars  for  the  Midland  Railway 
except  the  upholstering  and  trucks,  were  made  at  the. 
Detroit  works,  it  having  been  found  that  thev  could 
be  manufactured  there  and  shipped  to  England,  pay¬ 
ing  $400  freight  per  car,  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
manufactured  in  the  unprotected  home  of  free  trade. 
He  is  proud  that  he  can  take  the  products  of  bis  home 
works -and  transport  them  across  the  ocean  and  under¬ 
sell  British  manufacturers  on  their  own  ground.  The 
Midland  and  Italian  roads  are  merely  the  entering 
wedges,  and  Mr.  Pullman  proposes  to  drive  ahead 
'until  he  has  placed  his  cars  upon  every  principal  Eu¬ 
ropean  line,  his  Detroit  works  still  supplying  the  cars 
far  shipment  abroad. 

A  CHICAGO  INSTITUTION. 

1  Mr.  Pullman  also  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  not  often 
mentioned,  that  thei’ullman  Caj  Company  was  es- 
;  pecially  a  Chicago  institution.  Its  chief  offices  are  lo¬ 
cated  here,  and  hither  come  the  renorts  of  the  earn- 
I  ings  of  the  cars,  and  from  here  are  issued  all  the  orders 
which  control  the  vast  system  operated  by  Jhe  eom- 
'  pany.  Other  corporations  have  their  •principal  offices 
here,  but  none  of  so  large  a  capital  is  so  purely  a  Chi¬ 
cago  enterprise.  He  answered  the  charge  that  the 
company  was  a  great  monopoly  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  all  the  railway  managers  of  the 
country  who  had  approved  of  the  Pullman,  system 
were  ‘deceived.  They  knew  what  their  roads 
required  and  what  the  public  demanded, 
and  they  made  contracts  with  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  accordingly.  Regarding  his 

CONTRACTS  WITH  RAILROADS, 

Mr.  Pullman  said  that  he  would  simply  refer  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  his  letter  to  the  Congressional  Committee  writ¬ 
ten  last  winter.  The  following  is  an  extract: 

The  Pullman  Company  contracts  to  furnish  its  cars  to 
railroad  companies  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  give 
each  compauy  the  option,  if  exercised  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  purchase  a  half-interest  in  the  ears  assigned  to  its 
road,  at  their  cost,  with  no  charge  for  the  use  of  patents, 
and  to  share  equally  with  the  Pullman  Company  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  business.  The  Pullman  Company  agrees  to  ' 
provide  such  number  and  kind  of  cars  as  may 
be  required  by  the  railway  companies 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  public:  it  furnishes  the  employes,  who  are  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  provided  by  the  railway  compa¬ 
nies  for  the  government  of  their  own  employes.  The  rail- 


nies  for  the  government  of  their  own  employes.  The  rail¬ 
way  companies  control  the  movement  of  the  cars,  and  use 
them  the  same  as  if  they  wern  their  own,  carrying  their 
passengers  in  them,  and  receiving  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
wav  farcB,  thus  saving  the  amount  of  capital  which  they 
would  ,  otherwise  have  to  invest  in  building  curs 
of  their  own.  The  Pullman  Company  derives  Its  revenue 
from  the  rental  of  berths  and  seats,  as  .a  compen¬ 
sation  for  furnishing  the  cars  and  attendance.  As  the 
railway  companies  receive  the  service  of  the  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  ttnir  passengers,  free  of  cost,  they  agree 
to  maintain  them  the  same  as  they  would  have  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  carpets, 
wpholstery,  and  bedding,  which  constitute  that  portion  of 
the  equipment  pertaining  to  the  sleeping  accommodations, 
which  require  frequent  renewals,  and  are  maintained  by 
the  Pullman  Company.  More  than  sixty  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  the  linked  Stales  and  Canada  havo  entered  Into 
such  contracts.  Some  of  the  companies  havo  become  par¬ 
ticipants  In  the  entire  business,  by  subscribing  to  the  stock 
of  the  Pullman  Company,  at  its  par  value,  and  receiving 
the  usual  dividends:  others,  by  associations,  iu|which  the 
railway  companies  are  joint  owners  with  the  Pullman 
Company  iu  trie  cars  assigned  to  their  respective  lines,  pro¬ 
viding  half  the  capital,  and  sharing  equally  in  the  results. 

The  excursionists,  after  satisfying  themselves  of  the 
utility  of  the  inventions  which  they  were  invited  to 
inspect,  indulged  in  champagne,  cigars,  and  cards 
after  the  manner  of  excursionists.  They  returned  to 
the  city  at  7  o’clock  p.  m.,  all  in  an  upright  position, 
notwithstanding  the  convenience  of  the  “reclining 
chair  car  "  and  the  persuasive  horizontal  influence  of 
the  champagne.  _ _ 
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i*y  n  8  lnDerror  an  friend  of 

Gen,  Porter  to  wit,  Is  the  man- 
rtl  Pullm*n  P»laoe  Car  Company. 

opportunity  afforded 
dim  to  advise  Mr.  Grant  as  to  the  popular- 
lty  and  success  of  the  civil  rights  measure 
LVhe  ®°Uth‘  „Slnce— aB«  Indeed,  they  could 
not  very  well  avold-the  managers  of 
thfiirC0™£any.hhav3  ad®1“ed  negroes  into 
cafiv  ’  tho  cf8  kave  been  practi¬ 
cally  given  up  to  the  negroes,  white 

by  removing  the  alternate  seats  from  the 
ordinary  passenger  cars,  placing  mattresses 
on  such  as  are  left  and  hanging  curtains  be¬ 
tween  these  rude  berths.  1  MSk  sleep- 
k  comPanv  has  been  organized,  and  is 
^U  >dl?8.?ar8  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  Pullmans  wiU  be 
i»avi?.t0Q8e^rearellew®1  of  their  contracts 
with  the  Southern  roads  as  they  expire.  All 
of  which,  though%mlnent R  idlcal  statesmen 
may  effect  to  see  therein  necessity  for  this 
sort  of  legislation,  shows  that  something 
more  than  an  act  of  Congress  is  needed  to 
make  oil  and  water  mix,  or  the  horse  who 
has  been  led  by  a  Congressional  majority  to 
the  water  drink  the  same. 
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Chicago. 

FROM  BALTIMORE  to  CHICAGO 

I  THE  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  NUISANCE  — 
I  HOW  THE  PASSENGERS  ARE  FLEECED  isy 
THE  MONOPOLY  — ACCOMMODATIONS  OF 

PASSENGERS  ON  ROADS  USING  THE  P1TT.T- 


1$  it  si  ness  Jn  Chico 


Trade—  Hollins  Mills,  &«. 


The  most  noticeable  feature  in  one's  travel  to- 
ward  tlie  setting  sun  is  the  persistency  with 
which  one’s  watch  fails  to  Indicate  the  proper 
time.  A  Waltham,  set  in  Philadelphia,  would  be 
]  forty  minutes  out  of  the  way  here.  Now  in¬ 
crease  the  motion  and  let  every  minute  stand 
for  a  year,  and  Chicago  would  be,  as  it  is,  at 
least  forty  years  in  advance  of  Philadelphia. 
The  change  between  the  two  places  is  mo3t 
marked  in  every  way.  I  could  wish  for  no 
other  joy  than  that  the  average  Philadelphia 
merchant  were  grided  for  ten  years  against  the 
bales  and  bundles  of  the  average  business 
man  of  this  earnest  and  lively  city.  Such  con¬ 
tact  would  kill  off  sloth  and  take  a  double  reef 
in  the  Quaker  hat. 

The  journey  to  Chicago,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  is  one  of  smut  and  smoke. 
From  Baltimore  City  or  Washington  to  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  there  is  not  a  single  mile  of  straight 
track.  Tlie  locomotive  reminds  one  of  a  bur- 
,  glar  running  behind  rocks  and  into  tunnels  as 
though  to  defeat  straight  justice  with  blind¬ 
ness  of  its  flight.  Tlie  motion  of  the  cars  in 
thus  following  tlie  leader  is  such  as  to  render 


A  little  urchin  in  my  froi 
benefit  of  a  disgorgement,  t, 
quite  annoying  to  him  as  w 
lady  who  had  him  in  charge 


Tlie  charge  for  a  seat  and  a  birth  from  Balti¬ 
more  to  Chicago  is  five  dollars.  Tlie  care  of  tlie 
passenger  is  all  that  he  could  wish,  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  such  as  may  lie  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  to  those  who  caunot  afford  to 
pay  tlielr  exorbitant  price  tlie  want  of  such 
convenience  Is  most  severely  experienced.  At 
daybreak  on  Tuesday  morning  I  wandered  from 


asleep;  it  was  dlflic.a  to  tell  which  foot  be¬ 
longed  to  its  owner,  >  vhlchjnnd  was  clasp¬ 
ing  the  neck  of  am  ,  *r.  ’ft  .  limbs  were 
partly  exposed  to  the  g  e  or  J  uad  of  young 
men  close  at  hand  wht  nad”  e  exhibition 


Wednesday  Morning.  June  10.  1875. 


f  tlltor *  Omstitution: — While  ]  regret  all 
discussion  of  the  civil  rights  bill  as  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  lending  to  ertabl  sli 
wliu’  prudence  and  policy  could  have  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  while  1  feel  assured  publical ions 
only  invite  evil  consequences,  growing  out 
of  assault  and  defence,  where  so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  silent  power  oj*  discretion,  yet, 
the  continuous  attempts  Jo  excite  public 
prejudice,  by  newspaper  articles,  against 
the  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  Company,  scem> 
to  demand  of  me  as  oue  of  its  legal  Officers, 
whose  Jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the 
southern  slates,  where  this  issue  i»  most 
prominent  and  important,  that  1  should 
meet  with  simple  reference  to  the  facia, 
the  multiplied  multitude  of  libellous  asser 
tions  which  are  found  lloating  down  the 
highways  of  the  press. 

In  your  last  Sunday’s  edition,  your  paper 
originates  as  a  probable  reason  for  what 
you  term  “the  order  that  opens  the  doors 
of  the  Pullman  cars  to  any  negro  who  ap 
plies,”,  that  Gen,  Porter  is  one  of  the  White 
House  ring,  one  of  the  pets  of  the  president, 
oue  of  his  sewetaries  and  managers  of  the 
Pulimau  Palace  <!arO.  Jhis  presentation 
is  so  unlike  the  fairness  of  your  paper 
genera'ly,  that  I  must  ke  pardoned  for 
doubting  its  sole  origination  In  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  i'his  tnixltg  cl' 
polities  with  business  this 

species  of  argumentation,  by  prejudiced 
assertion  does  not  strengthen  the  fact  if  it 
exists.  Now  the  Xaet  asserted  is  that  au 
order  was  issued  that  opened  t|ie  sleeping 
cars  “to  any  negro  who  applies.”  A  mo- 
meut’s  thought  eriMsfles  any  honest  rniud  { 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  passed  by  congress  i 
was  intended  to  open  railroad  cars,  sleeping  j 
cars,  hotels,  etc.,  to  any  one,  irrespective  of  ; 
color,  who  conducted  themselves  properly,  . 
who  appliedaud  paid  for  the  accommoda  j 
tiou.  ThatGeu.  Porter,  as  vice-president  ! 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  and  whoso  i 
orders  controlled  that  corporation,  was  on  | 
Ueu.  Grant’s  stall,  has  no  weight  in  the 
question,  no  more  than  that  his  lather  was 
t  he  governor  of  Lennsylvanta  or  the  Pullman 
southern  car  company  is  controlled  in  the 
active  administration  of  Its  affairs  by  an  ex 
confederate  officer,  whose  orders  would  be 
binding  ou  that  corporation.  Neither  is  It 
important  to  the  question  that  1  would  dis¬ 
prove  the  statement  that  the  management 
of  the  Pulimau  southern  car  company  is  “in 
the  hands  of  radicals,”  by  staling  lliut  its 
officers  and  employees  arc  very  largely 
elected  from  confederate  soldjers,  and  com¬ 
bines  southern  capital  and  capitalists.  Thu  j 
busiuess  principle  of  these  corporations  is 
based  on  efficiency  of  service,  and  neither 
politics  nor  politicians  are  count  enanced  or 
employed  by  them. 

The  railroad  corporations  running  in 
Georgia  have  issued  no  order  to  violate  the 
civil  rights  bill,  but  have  left  it  lo  the  dis¬ 
cretion  qf  their  conductors  to  meet 
the  emergency.  The  Pulimau  sleeping 
car  companies  haye  issued  no  orders  to  vio¬ 
late  the  civil  rights  bill,  nor  w  ill  they  expoun 
themselves  to  the  suits  and  annoyances  ol 
litigation.  The  policy  of  all  corporation! 
within  the  scope  of  the  bill  has  been  alike, 
uniform,  politic,  and  sensible.  The  railroad 
corporations  sell  tickets  to  any  negro  who 
applies,  and  having  several  cars  can  exercise, 
a  wider  line  of  discretion.  The  sleeping  cars 
sell  no  ticket*  to  thoRC  who  have  not  already 
railroad  tickets:  but  have  only  one  el«*s  of 
cars,  and  therefore  oughUtn  be  aldod  in  their 
desire  to  avoid  unpleasant  relations  with 
tnc milroiti passengers,  instead  of  the  south- 
em  press  driving  this  subject  with  all  lie  bit 
teruess  of  tone  against  ihgm.  The  business 
of  sleeping,  care  has  £tomtii£rs ttr?ttfvABt&- 
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TEE  PULLMAN  CASS. 

'  -  | 

Judge  Lochrane’s  defence  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  palace  car  companies  is  full  of 
rounded  sentences  and  glittering  gener¬ 
alities,  but  very  deficient  in  substantial 
points.  It  cunningly  avoids  the  weak 
points  of  the  Pullman  side,  and  comes 
out  powerfully  on  a  technicality.  That 
technicality  consists  in  denying  that  an 
order — a  printed  order  is  evidently 
meant — has  been  issued  to  give  the  ne¬ 
groes  free  access  to  the  Pullman  cars. 
No  one  for  a  moment  supposes  that  a 
printed  or  written  order  was  ever 
issued.  The  managers  of  the  allied 
companies  are  shrewd  men,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  that  demands  careful  and  in¬ 
sidious  treatment.  But  we  have  the 
best  of  reasons  for  asserting  that  the 
wishes  of  the  management  have  been 
handed  down  through  the  different  gra¬ 
dations  of  employees,  until  every  con¬ 
ductor  is  informed  that  “no  respectable 
negro”  can  be  excluded  from  a  Pullman 
car,  provided  lie  otters  to  pay  for  the  ac 
commodations  be  demands.  This  is  an 
order  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
we  assert  its  existence.  Judge  Lochrauc 
absolutely  admits  its  existence  when  he 
says  that  the  Pullman  sleeping-car  com¬ 
panies  will  not  “expose  themselves  to 
the  suits  and  anuoyauces  of  litigation” 
that  would  grow  out  of  violations  of  lhe 
civil  rights  bill.  lie  speaks  as  a  man 
having  authority,  and  we  accept  his  evi¬ 
dence  as  final.  But,  to  satisfy  the  curi 
osity  of  our  readers,  we  will  endeavor  to 
lay  before  them,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  some  more  evidence  on  this 
point. 

The  counsel  for  the  Pullman  cars  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  great  many  general  phrases 
that  are  liable  to  mislead  the  unwary. 
For  example,  he  says  that  the  Pullman 
southern  car  company  “combines  south 
ern  capital  and  capitalists.”  So  it  does, 
but  the  bond  of  union  is  so  thin  that  it  is 
almost  imperceptible.  The  simple  truth 
is,  Geo.  M.  Pullman  and  ills  friends  own 
the  larger  part  of  the  stock  in  both  com 
pames,  and  no  stock  worth  mentioning  is 
held  below  Louisville.  Certainly  there 
is  not  enough  to  have  any  influence  in 
dictating  the  policy  of  the  companies. 
Both  of  the  Pullman  companies  are  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
Geo.  M.  Pullman. 

Who  is  Geo.  M.  Pullman  ?  He  is  an 
exacting,  arbitrary  and  exceedingly  ego¬ 
tistical  man;  a  bitter  radical  in  politics, 
|nd  worse  still,  a  confidential  friend  of 
the  man  on  horseback;  Their  cottages 


join  each  other  at  Long  Branch.  Gen. 
Porter,  who  sleeps  in  the 
Grant  cottage,  is  pai 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  yea/by  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  Pullman  cottage.  Porter’s 
duties  &b  vice  president  of  the  Pullman 
lines  are  confined  to  the  drawing  of  his 
salary. 

We  do  not  propose  to  let  Judge  Loch- 
rane  or  any  other  man  make  a  hero  out 
of  Geo.  M.  Pullman,  or  to  deceive  our 
readers  ubout  his  real  sentiments. 
One  of  his  <•  official  acts  :s  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  what  kind  of  a 
man  lie  is.  Long  before  any  negro 
thought  of  applying  for  berths  by  virtue 
of  the  civil  rights  or  any  other  act,  Pres¬ 
ident  Pullman  issued  a  pass  in  peculiarly 
broad  terms  to  a  South  Carolina  negro 
by  the  name  of  Cardozo.  The  fact  that 
the  recipient  was  a  leader  in  the  Moses 
crowd  of  plunderers  does  not,  we  opine, 
alter  the  case  to  a  great  extent.  This 
pass  directed  the  conductors  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  cars  to  grant  the  bearer  “equal 
facilities  and  privileges  in  the  sleeping- 
cars  with  any  other  good  citizen.”  It 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Pullman 
himself,  and  delivered  to^J.  N.  Cardozo, 
who  was  and  is  a  very  bad  negro.  The 
date,  of  the  pass  was  about  April,  1873. 
It  ftas  an  annual  pass.  It  was  good 
wherever  there  was  a  Pullman  car.  Car¬ 
dozo  tried  to  reach  Atlanta  on  it.  It’s 
sunseqnent  history  is  in  our  possession, 
and  if  Judge  Locliranc  thiuks  thess  facts 
are  imaginary,  we  will  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  whole  story  of  this  offen¬ 
sive  and  needlessly  insulting  actof  Presi- 
J  dent  Geo.  M.  Pullman  to  our  readers. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  1875.  j 

PALACE  CAR  PRIVILEGES. 

AN  important  railroad  suit  has  just  been  decided  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  William  B.  Torpe,  of 
that  city,  was  plaintiff,  £nd  the  Neto  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  was  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  set  forth  that  he  was  unable  to  find  a  seat  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  cars  of  the  train  while  coming  from 
Syracuse  to  Auburn,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  Wagner 
drawing-room  car.  The  conductor  demanded  extra 
fare  from  him,  which  he  refused.  The  porter  thereupon 
ejected  him  from  the  car,  tearing  his  clothing  and  inflict¬ 
ing  some  slight  sciatches,  on  account  of  which  he  sued 
the  company  for  $10,000  damages.  The  jury  allowed 
plaintiff  $1000.  According  to  this  decision  railroad 
companies  are  under  obligations  to  furnish  seats  for  all 
passengers,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  cars,  the  drawing-room  car  may  be  occupied 
without  extra  charge. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

HARRISBURG  ,  PA., 
MONDAY,  JUNE  21,  1875. 

THE  ROAD. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  was 
surveyed  and  located  in  1835-6  by  W. 

Mil  nor  Roberts.  It  was  opened  for 
business  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambers- 
burg  in  1837,  ajid  until  the  completion 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  from  Har¬ 
risburg  to  Pittsburg,  in  1852,  formed 
part  of  the  main  traveled  route  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  and  the  west. 

The  route  was  then  by  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chambersburg,  auih 
/thence  by  stage  through  Bedford  andll 
Somerset  to  Pittsburg.  In  the  year* 
1846  a  sleeping  car  was  first  introduced  1 
on  this  road,  and  run  for  several  years  1 
between  Chambersburg  and  Harrisburg.  I 
This  was  about  ten  years  before  their  I 
introduction  on  other  roads  in  the  I 
country.  The  remains  of  this  car  are  M 
still  doing  duty  as  shelter  for  a  wood  V 
sawyer  near  the  railroad  shops  at  Cham-Jf 
bersburg.  J 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  that'll) 
style  and  finish,  and  in  the  elegance  of 
its  appointments,  it  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  magnificent  Pullman  Palace  cars 
of  the  present  day.  Yet  those  who  have 
traveled  by  stage  from  Pittsburg  on 
their  way  east  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  its  accommodations. 

During  the  war,  the  Cumberland 
Valley  railroad  company  obtained  con¬ 
trol  by  purchase  of  the  Franklin  rail¬ 
road  from  Chambersburg  to  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  by  the  recent  completion  of 
the  extension  from  Hagerstown  to  Mar- 
tinsburg  formed  a  through  connection 
between  the  Pennsylvania  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroads. 
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NEW  PULLMAN  CARS  FOR  THE  EASTERN 

RAILROAD — NEW  PATTERNS  AND  MODERN 

INVENTIONS. 

Each  return  of  the  tide  of  summer  travel  to  the 
lines  of  exit  finds  new  accommodations  for  the  j 
convenience  and  palatial  comfort  of  the  tourist. 
The  Pullman  cars  have  always  been  a  great  luxury  | 
and  in  many  cases  a  positive  necessity  to  the  many 
thousands  annually  seeking  the  Jnounfains  and  I 
the  sea.  The  only  objections  to  these  cars  has  I 
been  found  in  their  weight.  But  at  last  c&r’s  have  I 
been  built  which  retain  all  the  palatial  luxury  of  j 
the  best  known  Pullman,  and  jet  the  weight  has 
been  reduced  nearly  slk  tons.  1 

The  first  of  these,  built  uuder  the  personal  super-  | 
vision  of  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  arrived  in  this 
city  on  Monday,  and  they  will  run  between  this 
city  and  Bangor  as  day  cars  over  the  Eastern  and 
Maine  Central  railroads.  The  cars  named  "Loon- 
ora”  and  “Marltana”  are  the  most  perfect  models 
of  a  travelling  palace  ever  seen  in  this  city  aud 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made.  In  general  ap¬ 
pearance  they  are  similar  to  the  tamiliar  ears  of 
the  company,  but  a  nearer  inspection  reveals  the 
new  beauties  and  accommodations.  The  cars 
are  about  seventy  reet  in  length,  the 
regular  width,  have  four-wheeled  trucks, 
and  are  provided  with  Miller  plattorms 
and  couplers  and  the  Westinghouse 
brake.  The  monitor  top  has  a  differently  curved 
head,  thus  securing  a  better  draft.  To  aid  in  this 
the  old  Carroll  ventilators  are  done  away  with, 
and  the  deck  lights  are  allowed  a  much  greater 
fall.  Inside,  the  cars  are  differently  arrauged. 
The  old  drawing  rooms  have  disappeared,  and  in 
the  way  ol  separate  apartments  there  are  two 
staterooms  seating  four  each.  One  of  these  has  a  ] 
door  to  close  and  use  as  a  smoking  room,  the 
other  has  curtains  to  .shut  ltpfJ.  In  troth,  the 
seats  slide  out  as  in  a  Pullman  sleeper,  aud  a  bod 
for  an  Invalid  is  readily  formed.  The  main  saloon 
has  eighteen  handsome  chairs,  such  as  have  never 
been  seen  before.  Each  chair  has  a  head  cushion 
covered  with  a  cool-looking  doylie,  and  by  a  neat 
arrangement  the  baek  drops  and  the  seat  slides  out, 
forming  a  reclining  chair  of  peculiarly  comfortable 
pattern.  A  slight  push  causes  the  chair  to 
slide  back.  Each  or  these  chairs,  which  are  all 
upholstered  in  crimson  plush,  has  a  new-fashioned 
hassock  that  in  shape  fits  closely  the  ankle  and 
foot.  The  chairs  are  as  comfortable  as  a  lounge. 

In  the  rear  are  the  conductor’s  room,  the  room  for 
the  Baker  beater,  and  toilet  rooms,  one  for  ladies 
and  one  for  gentlemen.  Another  most  noteworthy 
and  destined  to  be  very  popular  feature  Is 
found  in  the  windows.  These  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  threes,  one  large  and  two  small.  All 
open  as  usual,  but  the  upper  third  of  each  of  the 
small  windows  opens  independently,  thU3  allow¬ 
ing  a  diaft  of  cool  air  to  enter  above  the  head. 
This  obviates  all  sudden  drafts  and  keeps  the  car 
perfectly  cool.  Each  car  is  fitted  with  five  lamps, 
and  a  Brussels  carpet  of  olive  ground  patterned  in  ‘ 
bright  colors.  All  the  metal  is  silver  plated,  am 
though  there  is  a  great  aeal  less  ornamentation  ‘ , 
gilding  and  inlay,  the  eflect  of  the  interior  if  any 
thing  is  rather  more  gorgeous  than  before.  Ever; 
possible  convenience  bas  been  applied,  including 
tbe  hot  water  pipes  under  each  seat  and  hat  racks 
as  in  ordinary  cars.  Tne  curtains  roll  up  into  a 
cornice.  Three  folding  chairs,  covered  with  hand¬ 
some  maroon  leather,  go  with  each  car. 

These  Pullmans  are  a  great  addition  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Railroad,  and  under  Mr.  Marsh’s  energetic  su- 
perlntendency  will  undoubtedly  be  more  than  pop¬ 
ular.  Mr.  Roscoe  Marsh  and  Mr.  Baker  will  have 
these  cars,  one  of  which,  the  Moutana,  went  to 
Bangor  yesterday.  The  Leonora  goes  this  morn— 


Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

Saturday.  Jett  8,  187ft. 

Another  Improvement. 

The  Pullman  Cifr  Company  is  one  of  the 
great  institution  of  this  age  of  railroading. 
Its  managers  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  find 
means  of  increasing  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience  of  those  who  spend  their  time  in 
the  cars  A  cotemporary  states  that  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  thoughtless  conduct  of  many 
passengers,  especially  aged  and  infirmed 
ones,  who  will  intrude  into  the  wash-rooms, 
and  grow  impatient,  if  conductors,  brakes¬ 
men,  porters,  newspaper  boys,  and  other 
officials,  take  more  than  ordinary  time  in 
making  their  ablutions,  curling  their  hair, 
etc.,  after  a  night’s  ride,  has  induced  the 
, .  company  to  consider  the  propriety  of  attach¬ 
ing  to  each  Pullman  train,  a  neatly  arranged 
dressing  car  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  train 
officers;  iu  order  that  they  may  catharizc 
and  decorate  their  persons  at  leisure,  with¬ 
out  molestation  from  intrusive  passengers. 

It  is  evident  that  it  will  require  much 
time  to  educate  the  traveling  community 
.  into  a  proper  understanding  of  the  dignity 
of  train  officials :  and  of  the  importance  of 
facilitating  those  operations  which  tend  to 
give  them  an  imposing  appearance.  This 
is  an  age  of  progress,  however,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  so  powerful  an  organ¬ 
ization  as  Pullman  Car  Company  is  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  times.  If  old  fogy 
v|  people  will  travel  in  railroad  cars,  they 
must  be  taught  to  know  that  it  is  not  proper 
for  them  to  annoy  the  personages  under 
whose  tutelage  they  are  permitted  to  ride. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  3,  1875. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

NEW  SLEEPING  CAR. 

THE  Lucas  car  is  the  name  of  a  new  sleeper  which 
can  be  built  from  $5000  to  $8000  cheaper  than  the 
Pullman.  It  is  about  io.qoo  pounds  lighter,  and  passen¬ 
gers  face  the  locomotive. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Lucas  coach  closely 
resembles  that  of  first-class  passenger  day  cars.  Above 
the  windows,  however,  is  a  larger  amount  of  panel  work, 
but  no  more  than  in  the  Pullman,  over  which  the  Lucas 

RAILROAD  COMPANIES  NOT  LIABLE  FOR 
MONEY  STOLEN  IN  THE  CARS. 

VALUABLE  PROPERTY  MU«T  NOT  BE  CARRIED  IN  TRUNKS 
UNKNOWN  TO  THE  COMPANY. 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  recently  rendered 
two  decisions  of  interest  to  all  travelers.  In  the 
first  case  suit  was  brought  to  recover  $1080,  stolen  while 
the  owner  was  riding  in  a  Pullman  palace  car.  The 
lower  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  could 
recover,  the  sum  not  being  larger  than  he  was  justified 
in  carrying  for  ordinary  traveling  purposes.  The  jury 
awarded  him  $277,  and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
decision,  on  the  ground  that  the  company  did  not  incur 
an  innkeeper's  responsibility,  and  therefore,  could  not 
be  held.  In  the  second  case  a  commercial  traveler  had 
a  common  trunk  of  samples,  worth  $30,000,  burned,  and 
recovered  for  the  full  amount.  The  upper  court  held,1 
that  the  company  had  no  notice  of  the  contents  of  the 
trunk,  that  there  was  not  anything  to  show  the  value,  ( 
but  that  there  was  constructive  fraud  on  the  plaintiff’s  ; 
part  to  give  such  a  trunk  to  the  company,  and  that  with¬ 
out  wilful  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  it  would 
not  be  liable.  The  judgment  was,  therefore,  reversed, 
car  has  the  advantage  of  perpendicular  sides  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof.  The  upper  berths  in  the  Lucas  unfold 
from  the  side  of  the  car  just  as  the  Pullman  do,  but  the 
former  is  supported  upon  partitions  which  swing  out  and 
separate  the  beds.  The  piattress  and  bedding  for  this 
berth  is  carried  beneath  the  seats. 

The  under  berth  is  formed  by  removing  the  cushions 
and  slipping  the  upper  portion  of  the  frame  work  of  the 
seats  a  little  to  the  rear  so  as  to  admit  a  mattress  six  feet 
long;  but  for  longer  persons  the  backs  of  the  seats,  which 
are  made  in  sectional  form,  separate,  and  a  bed  five  or 
si*  inches  longer  may  be  spread  out.  The  mattresses 
are  all  of  hair,  and  those  for  the  lower  berth  rest  upon 
slats  which  are  confined  in  the  same  ticking,  but  being 
in  sections  they  permit  the  folding  of  the  mattresses  both 
ways,  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  These  with  all  the 
bedding  are  carried  in  a  sheet  iron  box  under  the  seat, 
which  also  extends  a  foot  or  two  under  the  floor  of  the 
car. 

Perfect  ventilation  is  afforded  both  by  the  numerous 
ventilators  in  the  top  of  the  car  and  in  the  sides.  The 
windows,  also,  being  of  somewhat  different  arrange¬ 
ments,  will  permit  a  fine  draft  of  air,  without  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  much  dust.  The  upper  sash  is  scarcely  visible, 
and  is  also  a  couple  of  inches  removed  outwardly  from 
the  lower  sash.  By  lowering  this,  good  ventilation  is 
not  only  afforded  to  the  upper  berth,  but  a  current  of  air 
is  permitted  to  pass  up  and  over  the  under  sash,  while 
it  will  also  exclude  a  greater  portion  of  the  dust  raised 
by  the  train. 
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Amrriran  and  English  I'usscMgcr  t  rs. 

In  comparing  a  car  constrifcted  on  th's  r  erican) 
system,  says  the  Iron  Age ,  with  a  car  of  the  kind 
commonly  employed  on  English  and  Continental 
roads,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  lias  vastly  the 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  strength.  When  an 
American  passenger  car  jumps  the  track,  is  tossed 
about  and  stood  on  its  head — so  to  speak,  the  only 
injury  to  the  passengers,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  results  from  tlmir  being  rolled  about  inside 
— stood  on  their  heads,  in  fact.  When  a  similar  ac¬ 
cident  happens  on  an  English  road,  panels,  doors, 
running  gear,  sole-plates,  horn-plates,  roofs,  broken 
glass  and  passengers  are  usually  ground  up  together, 
and  suffer  about  equal  damage.  The  New  York  & 
Boston  express  train  was  recently  thrown  from  the 
track  by  running  over  over  a  horse  at  a  crossing. 
Two  sleeping  cars  were  thrown  from  the  track,  and 
the  first  fell  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  rails. 
The  other  one  turned  over  on  its  side,  tearing  away 
a  depot  platform.  The  shock  was  terrific,  but  the 
damage  done  to  the  cars  can  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  windows  with 
handspikes  in  order  to  get  the  passengers  out,  none 
of  whom  were  killed  or  seriously  hurt.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  car  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been 
broken  into  countless  fragments,  and  those  among 
the  passengers  who  escaped  alive  would  probably 
have  been  killed  with  excitement.  As  examples 
we  refer  to  the  Wigan  and  Bhlpton  accidents. 


Sleeping  Cars  in  Kiirepe— Tlic  Pullman  and  Mann 
Syatemy. 

[Condensed  from  Engineering.] 

While  the  Pullman  Car  Co.  have  been  introducing 
upon  the  Midland  Railway  their  carriages,  Colonel 
Mann  has  been  occupied  with  an  even  greater  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  in  placing  upon  various  leading  rail¬ 
ways  on  the  Continent  carriages  having  the  same 
purpose,  an  increase  in  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
travellers,  but  containing  many  important  modifi¬ 
cations  in  arrangement,  contrived  with  a  special 
view  to  meet  the  conditions  and  customs  of  Euro¬ 
pean  travel.  The  principal  and  most  striking  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Mann  and  the  Pullman  cars,  is 
that  while  the  latter  are  open  from  end  to  end,  be¬ 
ing  thus  opposed  to  English  and  Continental  ideas 
of  privacy,  the  former  and  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments,  accommodating  two  or  four  passengers.  This 
is  a  real  advantage  that  has  been  so  well  appreci- 
ted  that  since  1873,  Col.  Mann  has  placed  51  cars 
upon  12  independent  railway  systems  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.,  and  they  are  now  available  upon  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  routes  of  European  travel.  Thus  with  one 
change  at  Vienna  the  passenger  may  journey 
through  from  Paris  to  Bucharest,  and  from  Ostein! 
to  the  Russian  frontier;  from  Berlin  the  cars  leave 
daily  by  five  different  lines,  extensions  of  the  routes 
now  open  are  rapidly  being  made,  and  already  some 
3,000  passengers  weekly  avail  themselves  of  ‘the  ac¬ 
commodation  offered.  In  this  country  nothing  has 
been  done  to  place  the  Mann  boudoir  cars  upon  our 
lines,  although  in  a  short  time  a  special  saloon  car 
is  to  be  added  to  the  Continental  service  on  the 
London,  Chatham  &  Dover  It.  This  company, 
moreover,  some  two  years  agocommen  ed  a  Mann 
sleeping  cur,  only  recently  completed,  and  running 
on  several  trips  on  the  Great  Northern  R.  Owing 
to  the  delay  this  car  is  somewhat  obsoletein  pattern 


as  regards  internal  a rra n gemen ts,  wh’eTT'comTmVeii 
with  the  later  vehicles  on  the  Continental  lines.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  comfort  is  concerned  prac¬ 
tically  perfect.  It  is  30  feet  long,  9  feet  wide  out¬ 
side,  and  8  feet  4£  inches  inside,  8  feet  high  in  the 
cooler,  and  weighs  in  running  order,  including  a 
ton  of  water,  U  tons.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
this  weight  has  boon  very  much  reduced  in  the 
more  recent  types,  which,  giving  tiie  same  accn,n. 
modation,  weigh  only  between  10£  and  11  tons  Tin 
car  under  consideration  rests  upon  six  wheels  am 
is  carried  upon  an  underframe,  1G  cylindrical'  rub¬ 
ber  springs  being  interposed  between  the  body  and 
the  frame,  and  carried  by  brackets  bolted  to  the 
sides  of  the  latter.  The  carrying  springs  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  frame  by  links  so  as  to  give  consider¬ 
able  play,  and  the  axle  boxes  have  a  play  laterally 
between  the  horn  plates  of  two  inches.  The  effect 
of  this  combination  is  to  make  the  carriage  run  with 
remarkable  steadiness,  even  at  excessive  speeds 
The  vehicle  accommodates  12  passengers,  the  com¬ 
partments  being  4  in  number,  of  which  two  contain 
4  seats  and  beds,  and  two  are  suited  only  for  two  ! 
passengers  each.  The  larger  compartments  are 
placed  at  each  end,  the  two  smaller  in  the  center 
where  a  cross  passage  2  feet  4  inches  wide  commu¬ 
nicates  with  a  gallery  ot  the  same  width,  extending  I 
the  whole  length,  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the 
other.  At  the  extreme  ends  are  respectively  af 
water-closet  and  dressing-room  for  gentlemen,  and 
in  the  middle  are  the  ladies’  lavatory  and  steward’s 
room.  In  the  larger  compartments  there  is  out 
long  seat  across  the  width,  and  two  smaller  one' 
opposite  each  other,  and  placed  longitudinally.  The 
upper  beds  are  inclosed  behind  projecting  panels 
which  can  lie  drawn  down  to  form  the  support,  and 
|  are  carried  by  steel  wire  ropes.  Ventilation  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  louvres  in  the  roof,  while  the  door  of 
each  compartment  has  two  panels  filled  in  with 
louvres,  through  which  the  a^r  passes  from  theouter 
passage.  The  windows  are  all  double.  The  car  is, 
lieated  with  hot  water  through  pipes  beneath  thff 
floor,  a  perforated  plate  over  the. pipe  allowing  the 
air  to  rise.  The  heater,  under  the  frame,  consists  of 
a  small  fire-grate,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  pipe,  the 
whole  inclosed  in  a  sheet-iron  casing.  A  constant 
circulation  is  maintained  throughout  the  pipes,  and 
the  temperature  can  be  regulated  as  desired.  There 
are  two  cisterns  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carriage,  of 
which  one  is  kept  lieated,  so  that  warm  water  is 
furnished  to  the  lavatories  at  all  times. 

We  believe  the  carriage  will  shortly  be  placed  on 
one  of  our  main  lines,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the 
arrangement  so  creditably  worked  out  by  Colonel 
Mann  will  meet  with  as  much  favor  here  as  it  does 
on  the  Continent. 
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A  New  Director’s  Coach. 

A  veky  fine  specimen  of  car-construction  has  re¬ 
cently  been  turned  out  at  the  Hannibal  shops,  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  It  is  a  special 
coach  intended  for  the  use  of  the  managing  director 
of  the  road,  B.  F.  Carver,  Esq.,  and  in  design  and 
workmanship  is  worthy  of  the  particular  description 
furnished  us  by  a  Western  car-builder  and  correspon¬ 
dent,  as  follows  : 

The  coacli-body  is  55  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide. 


belonging  to  the  state-rooms  (9)  (9).  These  rooms  an 
each  0  ft.  8  in.  by  7  ft.  4  in.  Each  uas  two  seats  fac¬ 
ing  each  other,  a  marble  wash-stand  and  small  ward¬ 
robe  in  opposite  corners,  and  a  portable  table  for  tak- 
ing  meals.  Sliding-doors  close  the  openings  to  the 
passage-way,  and  light  is  admitted  by  a  38  x  42  plate- 
glass  window  in  each. 

The  parlor  or  grand  saloon  (10)  is  12  feet  in  length, 
and  the  full  width  of  the  car,  with  two  windows,  38  x 
42,  on  each  side.  On  three  sides  of  the  room  are  spa¬ 
cious  mirrors  ;  the  floor  is  carpeted  with  the  best  Wil- 
ton  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and  only  a  grade  better 
than  that  in  other  parts  of  the  car.  The  furniture  is 
all  of  special  pattern,  and  extremely  rich  and  appro¬ 
priate.  There  are  no  slat-blinds  to  the  windows  ;  but 
in  their  stead  an  outside  roller  curtain,  and  fine  lace 
curtains  with  elegant  plated  brackets.  The  interior 
finish  op  the  entire  car  is  in  walnut,  with  French  burl 
paneling,  and  elegant  carved  designs  distributed  at 
proper  intervals.  The  head-linings  are  well  executed, 
and  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  •  There  are 
six  centre-chandeliers — two  in  the  parlor,  one  in  each 
state-room,  and  two  in  the  passage-way  ;  also  four 
movable  bracket-lamps,  all  of  elegant  and  tasteful  de¬ 
signs.  The  reflectors  on  the  former  are  set  low,  so  as 
to  reflect  all  the  light  and  throw  it  where  it  is  most 
needed.  They  were  designed  by  Mr.  MacKenzie,  the 
superintendent  of  machinery,  and  are  reflectors  in  re¬ 
ality,  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  rear  of  the  car  (11)  is  a  marked  innovation 
upon  ordinary  construction,  and  resembles  a  balcony, 
the  end  being  entirely  open,  and  also  that  portion  of 
the  sides  between  the  window-rail  and  the  plates. 
The  roof  is  supported  at  the  corners  by  turned  pillars. 
This  part  of  the  car  is  9  feet  in  length  exclusive  of 


The  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  shown  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  and  is  such  as  to  require  the  same  end  always 
to  be  forward  in  running,  like  the  bow  of  a  vessel. 
The  forward  end  opens  upon  a  passage-way  as  shown. 
In  the  left-hand  corner  is  a  Baker  heater  (1),  inclosed 
in  a  tasteful  wicker  screen.  Next  to  this  (2)  is  the 
gentlemen’s  closet.  The  gentlemen’s  toilet-room  (3) 
comes  next,  occupying  a  space  of  the  same  length  as 
an  ordinary  section  of  a  Pullman  coach,  but  not  as 
wide.  Overhead  is  the  porter’s  bunk,  and  there  is  also 
an  electric  bell  with  wires  extending  into  the  other 
apartments  of  the  car  ;  (4)  is  a  regular  Pullman  sec¬ 
tion,  with  seats  below  and  berths  above,  the  berths 
having  unique  and  highly  ornamental  head  designs, 
capped  with  monogram  initials,  B.  F.  C.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  passage-way  and  next  the  door,  are 
the  kitchen  and  pantry  (5)  combined  in  one  room,  and 
containing  a  Wilks  range,  sink,  and  all  the  utensils 
and  appurtenances  of  a  complete  culinary  department. 
The  space  occupied  is  4i  x  9  feet,  and  so  well  utilized 
as  to  furnish  ample  room  for  a  well  developed  colored 
cook  to  ply  the  implements  of  his  profession.  Over¬ 
head  is  a  reservoir  of  water  for  immediate  use,  and 
there  is  also  another  underneath  the  car  with  capa¬ 
city  for  200  gallons,  and  divided  into  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tions  to  prevent  splashing.  The  kitchen  and  wash- 


platform,  and  affords  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
track  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  strength  of 
the  body-framing  is  not  weakened  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  the  reduced  weight  makes  the  bracing  below 
the  window-rail  sufficient  to  prevent  sagging.  Venti¬ 
lation  is  provided  for  by  admitting  the  air  through  a 
wire-cloth  screen  at  the  front  end,  whore  it  passes  into 
the  car  by  a  swinging  sa-h.  The  side  ventilators  in 
the  raised  roof  are  also  swinging  sashes  with  wire 
screens  on  the  outside.  Miller  platforms  and  coup¬ 
lers  are  used.  The  rear  platform  is  inclosed  by  gates, 
so  as  to  form  an  extension  of  the  balcony.  The  car 
is  mounted  on  six-wheeled  trucks,  with  wheel-base 
of  11  feet  between  centres  of  outside  axles.  The  jour¬ 
nals  are  tlie|M.  C.  B.  standard.  The  boxes  and  brasses 
are  peculiar  to  this  road.  The  key-plate  has  a  centre 
pivot,  and  fits  the  brass  the  whole  length  and  width, 
allowing  oscillation  every  way.  The  springs  are  . 
trifle  heavier  on  the  forward  truck  than  on  the  rear 
one.  Dinsmore  spirals  are  used  on  the  equalizers,  and 
the  speed  is  regulated  by  the  Westingliouse  air-brake. 
The  outside  of  the  car  is  painted  wine-color  and  on  the 
sides  are  oval  panels  inscribed  with  the  name  “  Car 
ver.” 

Tire  Hannibal  shops  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  MacKenzie,  and  this  car  has  been  con- 
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8LEKP1NO-CAK  M  iNdOBHItir. 

The  Journal  printed,  a  few  days 
ago^  an  account  of  a  robbery  of  pas¬ 
sengers  in  a  sleeping-car  going  from 
Cbieago  to  Cincinnati.  The  thieves 
got  on  at  a  way-station,  waited  until 
everybody,  including  the  Conductor 
and  poster,  was  asleep,  then  rifled  the 
pockets  of  the  passengers,  and  left  the 
train  at  the  next  station.  No  arrests. 
How  could  there  be  any  ? 

The  wonder  is  that  such  events  are 
not  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The 
looseness  which  characterizes  sleeping- 
car  management,  and  the  docility  with 
which  the  traveling  public  exposes  its 
valuables  in  an  insecure  vehicle,  prove 
that  human  nature  is  singularly  reck¬ 
less  and  amazingly  conflding;  and  that 
nothing  is  required  to  transform  the 
average  man  into  an  idiot,  except  to 
put  him  into  a  sleeping-car. 

The  main  idea  of  the  management  of 
this  method  of  transportation— an  idea 
for  which  the  company  and  the  puolic 
are  both  responsible— is  the  abolition 
of  precaution.  At  home,  before  retir¬ 
ing,  inquiry  is  made  if  the  gate  be  bar¬ 
red  and  bolted.  The  doors  are  dili¬ 
gently  tried ;  and  the  strong  locks  are 
reinforced  by  ingenious  mechanical 
devices  for  rendering  security  more  se¬ 
cure,  and  for  giving  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  burglars.  The  windows  are 
carefully  fastened,  the  blinds  are  but¬ 
toned.  and  the  mural  tour  is 
concluded  only  to  begin  an 
interior  campaign  with  locks 
and  keep.  The  valuables  are  placed  in 
the  safe,  if  there  be  one,  or  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  depository  of  some  sort,  and 
locked.  Bureau  drawers  are  locked; 
closets,  wardrobes,  book-cases,  and 
writing  desks  are  secured.  Everything 
is  locked  upon  which  a  lock  may  be  put 
which  a  key  will  fit;  and  finally  the  re¬ 
volver  is  cautiously  hidden  under  the 
mattress  or  near  the  hand,  and  pater¬ 
familias  turns  off  the  gas,  not  with¬ 
out  misgivings  that,  in  dispite  of  the 
outer  fortifications  and  the  inner 
works,  nefarious  persons  may  effect  an 
entrance,  and  rob  or  murder,  or  both, 
while  treacherous  slumber  drowns  the 
helpless  senses. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  pater  fa- 
milias  to  take  a  journey  to  New  York. 
Behold  .how  he  carries  his  prudence 
with  him.  He  leaves  on  an  afternoon 
through  train,  and  buys  a  sleeping-car 
ticket  to  Detroit.  The  unusual  motion 
of  the  train  fatigues  him,  and  be  de¬ 
cides  to  go  to  bed,  say  at  half-past  8. 
His  berth  is  ready;  be  carefully  de¬ 
livers  his  hat,  the  least  valuable  part  of 
bis  outfit,  to  the  demure  African ;  puts 
his  boots  under  the  berth,  throws  his 
vest  and  coat  anywhere  upon  the  cover, 
let,  casts  his  tired  body  upon  the  im¬ 
provised  couch,  and  gladly  and  happily 
goes  to  sleep—"  for  weariness  can  snore 
upon  the  tli n t,”.  as  kh^rPoet  assures  us. 
He  does  nut  know  a  single  human  being 
in  the  coach.  They  may  be  all  honest 
-men,  or  they  may  be  all  profession*^ 
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THB  PULLMAN  OAK  OOMPANY 

has  its  headquarters  in  this  city.  The 
offlc-rs  are  as  follows:  G.  M.  Pullman, 
President;  D.  N.  Welch,  Vice-President; 
C.  W.  Angela  Secretary;  L.  »M.  Bennett, 
General  Superintendent;  W.  H.  J.  Strat¬ 
ton,  Assistant  Superintendent;  O.  F.  Wil¬ 
kins,  Receiving  JUashier.  There  are  twen¬ 
ty-three  of  their  palatial  sleeping  cars  In 
the  line,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
who  have  been  carried  by  the  company 
during  the  year  past.amounts  to  about 
forty  thousand.  ThP  company  employs 
forty  conduc.ors  and  porters,  and  it  is  es¬ 
timated  tha,  Ml  a«  one  hunA-ed  persons 
(including  the  famdiss  of  employes),  de¬ 
rive  tieir  suppoit  from  the  company. 
All  of  these  persons  reside  in  Omaha. 
Tne  pay  roll  of  tha  company  amounts  to 
about  twenty-fire  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  All  the  cars  are  repaired  and  re¬ 
built  in  Omaha. 

In  the  entire  Pullman  system  of  sleep, 
ing  cars  there  is  no  branch  that  is  more 
popular  with  the  traveling  public  than  the 
Pullman  Pacific  car  company.  The  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  attended  the  company  has 
been  due  to  the  untiring  eff  orts  of  Hr.  Ban- 
nett,  the  Superintendent.  When  he  came 
here,  there  were  only  four  cars  in  the 
line,  there  was  no  organization,  and  cars 
were  running  only  over  certain  sections 
of  the  road.  Through  his  efforts  through 
cars  were  put  on,  and  have  since  been 
ruaning  regularly.  He  has  organized  a 
perfect  system  of  telegraphing  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  by  which  auy  person  whereso¬ 
ever  he  may  be  on  this  globe,  may,  within 
any  reasonable  time,  secure  a  berth,  a  sec¬ 
tion,  or  a  drawing  room,  on  any  date  de¬ 
sired,  and  find  the  same  awaiting  him 
when  he  arrives  here.  J 
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TRAVELING  MADE  EASY. 

Exhibition  of  the  New  Reclining 
Car  Built  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company. 

A  Scotch  Paper  on  the  Pullman 
System  In  Europe. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  went  on  a 
special  tram  from  this  city  to  Kensing¬ 
ton  and  South  Chicago  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  to  inspect  a  new  and  improved 
parlor  car  just  bnilt  by  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  in  their  shops  at 
Detroit.  The  party  consisted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  railroad  men  and 
menbeis  of  the  press.  The  new  car 
named  “Montana”  was  an  object  of 
much  interest.  It  was  apparent  that  it 
is  mucn  lighter  than  the  ordinary  Pall¬ 
ia i-n  sleeping  car. 

The  company,  after  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  many  tests,  have  been  able  to 
ouild  this  car,  which  is  a  sample  of  oth¬ 
ers  now  in  process  of  cons'  ruction,  so 
that  not  an  extra  pound  should  be  car¬ 
ried.  Tbe  object  was  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  strength  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  weight  and  use  of  material, , 
«nd  to  that  end  the  wood  and  iron  work 
were  faehioned  after  a  less  heavy  pat¬ 
tern. 

The  exterior  of  tbe  car  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  that  of  the  othAr 
cars  of  the  company,  now  so  well 
mown:  but  the  interior  was  en- 
tiiely  different.  On  each  side,  with  a 
p.issage-way  through  tbe  center,  were 
rows  of  easy  chairs,  richly  upholstered 
in  plush,  and  each  having  a  comforta¬ 
ble  pillow  resting  upon  the  top  of  tbe 
back.  These  are  reclining  chairs.  Un 
der  the  seat,  and  within  easy-reaching 
distance  of  tbe  hand,  is  a  little  lever 
by  pressing  it  upward  wuh  tbe  Hagers 
the  back  is  gradually  depressed  to  any 
angle  desired.  Tbe  chair  can  be 
brought  buck  to  tbe  upright  position 
by  leaning  forward  and  pressing  bucB  . 
the  seat  which  acts  as  a  lever  on  the 
back  and  presses  it  into  place.  The 
airangement  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  the  method  of  adjustment  perfect 
and  easy.  Each  chair  is  set  uponaswiv-  j 
el,  so  that  passengers  can  turn  it  in  anv 
direction,  and  is  supplied  with  a  has- 
Mjtkana  cushion  tor  the  feet.  With 
.he  back  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de¬ 
grees,  and  a  plump,  plush  pillow  un¬ 
der  the  bead.it  is  quite  as  comfortable 
as  a  sleeping  coach. 

THE  VENTILATION 
is  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  By  open¬ 
ing  v  iiicows  above  the  head  a  curreii 
of  an  CLte.is  the  car,  and  the  oust  and 
.•i Ildus  which  blow  tnrough  ordinary 
windows  is  excluded  by  wire  gauze 
Prawn  tlown  like  an  oidinary  curtain 

The  Dundee  (Scotland)  Advertiser  has 
the  following  article  which  Hbows  how 
Mr.  Pullman’s  efforts  to  ameliorate  tb» 
discomforts  of  traveling  arc  appre- 
cialedin  Europe: 

COMFORT  IN  RAILWAY  TRAVELING. 

In  this  busy,  moving  world,  does  an\ 

.  ne  ever  stop  to  ask  himself  ho - - 


direct  communication  with  the  engine 
d  rarer,  who  bus  tbe  power  to  put  a 
brake  on  every  wheel  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  a  Val  ve  at  bjs  side. 

Besides  tbedfc  bedroom  carriages— 
which  form  elegant  and  comfortable 
saloons  during  the  day— there  are  what 
might  be  called  traveling  drawing- 
looms,  which  cannot  be  turned  into 
sleeping  compartments,  but  are  in¬ 
tended  exclusively  for  day  journeys. 
These  are  also  provided  with  an  attend¬ 
ant  to  each  carriage,  who  regulates  the 
heat  and  the  ventilatioo,  brings  a  card 
or  cbess  table  if  required,  supplies  tel¬ 
egraph  forms,  time-tables,  or  writing 
materials,  and  is  able  to  point  out  to 
atrungeis  places  of  interest  which 
migbt  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  To 
bis  care  are  confided  ladies  or  children 
tiaveling  alone,  and  be  makes  it  his 
business  to  study  the  comfort  of  each 
passenger  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  carnage  itself  is  most  luxurious 
in  all  Its  appointments— the  windows 
■  re  much  larger  than  in  any  otner  sa- 
oou  carriage,  and  are  carried  down  at 
most  to  the  floor,  but  blinds  of  em¬ 
bossed  leather  can  be  drawn  over  them 
•o  protect  as  well  from  the  light  as 
from  the  beat  of  the  sun.  The  seats 
re  arm-chairs  covered  with  velvet, 
placed  at  convenient  distances  from 

•  me  another,  and  which  move  round  ou 
a  pivot,  or  tall  back  in  a  reclining  po¬ 
sition  at  the  will  of  the  sitter— who 
thus  can,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
4$kp)uli  advantage  of  ojmsding-lamp.  . 

which  the  attendant  hangs  on  the  side 
of  the  carriage.  The  floor,  on  which 
there  is  ample  room  to  promenade,  is 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet;  and  wnat 
with  footstools  and  mirrors,  and  the 
absence  of  railway  rugs  and  overcoats, 
one  has  oifllculty  in  realizing  that  it  is 
a  railway  carriage— the  rail  Way  carriage 
of  the  f ut  ure. 

There  are  also  several  private  compart¬ 
ments  for  those  who  wish  to  be  exclu 
sive,  and  a  room  for  Bmokers  at  one  end. 
w  hile  the  other  is  reserved  for  tne  lav¬ 
atories,  earth  closets,  furnace,  etc.,  so 
that  nothing  has  been  overlooked 
which  might  tend  to  invite  the  public 
to  travel  by  making  it  a  pleasure  to 
them,  instead  of,  as  ut  present,  a  wear¬ 
iness. 

It  is  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
that  tbe  public  are  indebted  for  the  iu- 
i  roduction  into  this  country  of  so  much 
ease  in  the  art  of  traveling,  and  it  is 
n  the  lines  of  that  railroad  alone  that 
.such  facilities  as  we  havedescribsd  are 
io  be  found.  As  yet  there  are  only 
some  four  or  Hve  carriages  in  use  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Bradford  and  Lon¬ 
don  and  Liverpool,  and  these  have  been 
su  great  a  success  that  about  thirty 
more  have  been  ordered  to  be  built 
with  all  possiule  speed,  involving  an 
outlay  of  more  tom  £100.000. 

Ti  e  system  is  known  as  that  of  Pull- 
uiuno,  and  has  oue  great  advantage— 
i.at  it  cues  not  cost  the  rail  vay  co  u 
oanies  any  outlay  of  capital  to  avail 
ihemselvesof  it.  Tbe  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  builds  the  pallor  and  sleepiug- 
aiP,  as  tney  are  called,  in  its  factories, 
nd  supplies  them  to  be  used  by  rail 
ay  companies,  who  collect  orlinary 
list-class  fate  Irorn  the  passengers,  the 
ad  e  as  if  they  occupied  the  carnage- 

•  wntd  by  the  railway  companies 
the  Pullutau  Company  receives  a- 

com nense rion  for  itannrlav  of  cmi- 


"  >leB0  lie  travels  in  a  year,  in  a  lit, 
m  e  i*  if  beooes,  he  must  be  astoo 
isbed  at  tbe  suui.ard  perhaps  more  s 
It  lie  calculates  the  time— the  hour, 
the  clays,  the  yeaxs-that  are  spent  u» 
moving  trom  place  to  place.  To  say 
nothing  ot  the  time  consumed  in  walk 
ng,  the  ousiuess  of  being  conveys, 
i  y  coach,  by  rail,  or  by  steame 
occupies  no  small  share  of  our  a<- 
tention,  and  is  one  of  the  conditions  u 
w  hich  we  spend  no  inconsiderable  p  tr¬ 
ot  our  existence.  Modern  civilization 
demands  it.  and  will  continue  tod 
mand  it  more  and  more.  The  telegrapi 
has  bi  ought  to  such  peifection  trie 
n  cans  of  transmitting  thought  ttHr, 
every  means  of  transporting  tne  body 
is  left  far  beliiud  in  coinpai  isoffiJ^fiBa 
advances,  however,  have  beea-iy&dlo- 
•rom  the  mail  coach  to  thlpy-iMMh- 
train,  and  fiom  the  ’  non  liny 
the  daily  Atlantic  steamship;  vb<5>«£. 
advance  of  late  years  has  noO  bwmie. 
u  ueb  in  the  speed  as  in  the  coumtftl# 
'raveling.  It  is  long  since  traingitittt 
been  run  at  sixty,  or  even  seventy-MiMs 
n  bout,  which  has  been  usuallyiftHWt- 
too  fast,  so  that  speed  may  be  siTwHb 
itpve  meantime  reached  its  liiiVniUJtt* 
limit  of  safety  and  economy,  rtufl-tio 
so  with  cemtort.  Only  a  few  yecMVio 
we  ren. ember  when  the  guard  «yfi|*e 
I  nntea  mail  used  to  show  with  iflbef- 
estto  tr<e  wondering  passenger  hotfulp 
Sfjinld,  by  raising  the  dividing  arMsi«; 

first-class  seat,  manage  (  Idol 
'Stretch  himself  at  length  during 
s#f,night  journey  trom  London,  in- 
ifHita  of  having  to  provide,  as  formerly 
I  *#s  the  case,  pieces  of  wood  to  place 
across  the  carnage,  and  so  make  him 
!  self  a  bed  if  he  were  fortunate  enougn 
to  have  no  fellow-passenger  opposite, 
ilefore  the  railway  compauy  thought 
of  provioing  a  shade  for  the  lamp,  he 
was  obliged  to  put  up  an  umbrella  to 
screen  the  light  from  his  eyes.  At  the 
very  first  station  he  was  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  other  pas¬ 
sengers  or  by  some  one  attempting  to 
»tep  over  him.  More  recently  this  dis 
•omiort  has  been  lessened  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  -’sleeping  salooos”  on 
several  railways,  where,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  ten  shillings  extra,  the  travel¬ 
er  has  the  privilege  of  two  seats,  which 
he  can  pull  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  nim  toliedowo, 
and,  using  his  carpet-bag  or  a  cushion 
for  a  pillow,  ne  may  cover  himself 
with  his  rugs.  But  if  he  chance  t-> 
take  off  bis  boots,  he  finds  them  kickea 
to  t  he  othei  end  of  the  carriage  by  the 
first  passenger  who  enters  stumbling 
over  the  hot-water  pan,  and  is  often 
-  revented  from  sleeping  by  the  ra  - 
tlingoi  a  window  near  him,  or  by  the 
slamming  of  one  of  the  many  doors, 
caused  by  tbe  jolting  ot  the  saloou 
If  the  passing  and  repassingof  passen¬ 
gers  allows  him  at  all  to  fail 
•'sleep,  he  is  roused  by  a  voice  two  or 
three  times  duiing  tbe  night— “  Tick 
et;  please,  sir,  your  ticket,”  not  often 
unaccompanied  by  a  gentle  shake.  The 
journey,  however,  is  made  with  very 
much  greater  ease  than  would  bave 
been  possible  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
tue  great  accumulation  of  dust  makes 
a  good  wash  in  the  morning  doubly  en¬ 
joyable,  especially  if  your  neighbor  has 
neeD  careful  to  leave’ the  basin  at  tbe 
end  of  the  carriage  clean  and  tidy  af¬ 
ter  having  used  it.  < 


One  railway  compauy  in  England,  I 
whose  lines  do  not  extend  to  Scotland, 
lias  begun  still  further  to  study  the 
comfort  of  its  passengers  by  providing  ’ 
iii  each  carriage  a  servant  or  valet-de- 
■  hambie,  whose  duty  it  is  during  a 
eight  journey  to  wait  upon  a  traveler. 
He  makes  tne  bed  for  him  whenever  lie 
wishes  to  retire  to  rest,  putting  ou 
eleaD  sheets  and  a  warm  blanket,  with 
>  couple  ot  pillows  f reshiv  covered  with 
.srow-white  pillow-slips.  He  brings  a 
step-iaoder  if  an  upper  berth  is  to  be 
used,  and  to  protect  from  the  light, 
irom  draughts,  aDd  from  the  gaze  ot 
other  passengers,  he  suspends  a  thick 
wooleu  eurtaiu  Irom  the  roof  to 
the  floor,  and  sees  that  the  occupant  is 
not  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of 
ticket-collectors,  or  by  any  loud  talking 
or  noise  in  the  carriage.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  louses  the  DasseDger  at  the  hour 
i  e  has  been  ordered  to  call  him,  brings 
him  his  boots  cleaned  and  his  clotnes 
brushed,  provides  him  with  towel  and 
soap  in  the  lavatory,  hands  him  his 
bag  to  find  his  change  of  linen  ami 
comb  and  brush,  transforms  his  bed  in 
a  very  few  minutes  into  a  comfortable 
seat,  and  offers  bim  the  morning  paper 
or  assists  him  to  transfer  his  packages 
to  a  cab. 

Tne  railway  company  is  enabled  to 
piovide  so  much  luxury  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  carriages  about  sixty  feet 
long  ana  nine  feet  wide,  having  no 
doors  at  the  sides.  They  are  supported 
at  each  end  on  bogies  or '  trucks,  on 
which  they  move  by  means  of  pivots, 
to  enable  them  to  take  tue  curves  of 
the  road,  and  as  they  hive  never  less 
than  eight,  and  very  often  twelve 
*  heels,  they  a>e  said  to  be  safer  than 
ordinary  long  first-class  carriages  witn 
three  fixed  axles.  Be  that  as  tt  may, 
they  are  without  doubt  more  comfort¬ 
able  to  ride  in,  having  none  of 
that  grinding,  constaut  tremor  .vhiou 
tends  unconsciously  to  fatigue  the 
body  on  a  long  journey.  Noise 
and  (hist  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  b* 
ibei.ee  of  double  floors,  filled  in  with 
sawdust  or  8lia vings,  and  by  having  p«. 
culiaily  efficient  ventilators  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  rails,  which  dis¬ 
perse  with  any  necessity  to  open  the 
window.  The  temperature  is  kept  con- 
s'ant  and  equal  by  hot  wafer,  wiich 
ci ■  ciilates  in  pipes  from  a  furnace  iu 
chaiee  ot  the  attendant.  .Safety  is 
stuo  ed  by  having  a  cord  extended 
through  the  middle  of  the  carriage  for 


|  ai  as  well  as  cost  of  attendance,  etc . 

i  small  auaitioDal  charge  which  it  i« 

[  'lowed  to  make  to  such  passengers  a- 
tsueto  avail  themselves  of  the  su¬ 
perior  comfort  afforded  by  the  parloi 

i  d  sleep  ng  cars. 

Upwards  of  titty  railroad  companies 

ii  the  Unned  Stales  and  Canada,  op- 
ratmg  80,000  miles  of  railroad,  besides 
.oree  or  four  companies  in  Europe 

|  which  have  lately  adopted  the  system 
^uipioy  moi  e  than  700  of  these  carriages! 

1  :D(J  we  l  ope  to  see  them  on  all  tne  rail¬ 
ways  of  Scotland.  It  would  be  a  nnni- 
iest  advantage  to  the  Highland 
me,  with  its  beautiful  scenery,  and 
not  less  so  to  the  Caledonian  and  North 
utish  in  their  traffic  to  and  from  Lon- 
pon.  The  opening  of  the  Settle  line 
will,  however,  very  soon  give  tne  Mid- 
aid  access  to  the  north,  when  we  feel 
jure  the  effoits  they  have  made  to  in¬ 
tense  the  comfoits  of  railway  travel¬ 
ing  will  not  be  forgotten.  ‘  I 


} 


M.  lar.  COOKE,  J 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Sunday,  November  14, 1875 

On  Friday  evening  last 
and  employes  of  tlte  Western  Railroad 
took  advantage  of  his  presence  in  this 
city,  andt  presln ted  Col,,^C.  P-  Ball, 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
Railroad,  with  a  walnut  case,  with 
monogram  C.  P.  B.,  which  contained 
a  complete  pet  of  table  cutlery  of  the 
finest  make.  Also  a  morocco  case, 
containing  twenly.-six  pieces  of  silver, 
such  ^as  silver  forks,  ladle,  tea,  table 
and  qggar  spoons.  The  following  note 
accompanied  the  present : 

Montgomery,  Ai.a., 
November  121  h,  J875. 
Col.  Chat.  P.  Ball.1 

Dear  Colonel— In  behalf  of  the 
officers  aud  employes  of  late  Western 
Railroad  Company  of  Alabama*  we 
tender  to  you  these  tokens  of  our  es«. 
teem  and  the  high  regard  we  feel  for 
you  as  our  late  General  Superinten¬ 
dent,  and  beg  your  acceptance. 

With  the  best  wishes  of  all  for  your 
future  welfare  and  success  through 
life,  we  remaiu, 

Truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

J.T.  TODD, 

8.  D.  HUBBARD,  Jr  . 

H.  W.  CRITTENDEN. 

Col.  Ball  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
evinced  much  feeling,  at  this  touch¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  en¬ 
tertained  for  him  by  these  with  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  and  pleasantly 
connected.  In  reply  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  : 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nov.  13,  1875. 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Todd ,  S.  D.  Hubbard 

and  H.  W.  Crittenden,  Committee. 

Gents— Your  very  kind  letter  of 
this  date  and  the  accompanying  testi¬ 
monial,  which  you  present  to  me  in 
behalf  of  the  officers  and  employes  of 
the  late  Western  railroad  of  Alabama, 
is  received,  and  I  cannot  find  words 
adequate  to  express  my  feelings  and 
thanks  for  the  magnificent  and  beau¬ 
tiful  gift  which  you  have  seen  proper 
to  tender  me.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  necessary  to 
convince  me  of  the  good  will  enter¬ 
tained  for  myself  by  the  officers  and 
employes  of  the  late  Western  railroad 
of  Alabama.  The  ability,  zeal  aud 
pride  with  which  they  performed 
their  respective  duties  while  I  was 
connected  with  the  road,  convinced 
me  of  their  good  feeling,  and  as  I  have 
often  said  and  now  repeat,  that  the 
success,  if  any  there  be,  which  atteu- 
tended  my  management  of  the  late 
Western  railroad  was  due  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  of  the  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  road,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest.  I  can  revert  to  my 
connection  with  the  road  with  the 
very  greatest  pleasure,  mingled  with 
some  regret.  I  say  regret,  Decause  in 
severing  my  official  relations  with  the 
road,  I  bad  occasion  to  feel  that  I  was 
breaking  up  my  personal  rela'ions 
with  individuals  who  had  always 
treated  me  with  marked  kindue-sand 
consideration,  and  I  feel  that  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  Superinten 


dent,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
h»Y*  administered  the  requirements  ' 
of  discipline  and  system  with  the  good 
wishes  of  all.  .  6 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  extend  to 
each  one  of  you  all,  my  best  wishes 
for  your  future  success  and  prosperity 
I  am,  sincerely  and  truly  your  friend 
CHA8.  P.  BALL.  ’ 

The  present  to  Col.  Bali  was  a  meri¬ 
ted  one,  and  reflects  credit  upon  him 
as  well  as  his  late  associations  during 
his  connection  with  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  and  afterwards  the 
Western  Railroad  he  displayed  un- 
mistskabie  railroad  ability,  and  while 
strict  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he 
secured  the  good  will  and  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  thrown. 

Col.  Ball,  is  now  the  Suprintendent 
for  the  Southern  States,  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  car  lines.  The  officers 
could  not  have  selected  a  better  man 
nor  one  more  likely  to  aid  in  removing 
the  opposition  of  Southern  people  to 
that  company,  we  hope  he  will  make 
|  he  will  make  make  .bJa-headquarters 
in  Montgomery. 
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